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P R E F A CE 
TO THE 


FORMER EDITIONS. 


HE hiſtory of Scotland during 
the unfortunate reign of Queen 


Mary, has always been looked upon 
as one of the moſt intereſting periods 
of modern hiſtory. Of late it has | 
been treated at large by two eminent 
writers, whoſe works make a conſi- 
derable figure in the republic of let- 
ters; I mean, the Reverend Dr. Ro- 
bertſon, and David Hume Eſq. 


Tar k B It 
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It is perhaps none of the leaſt ad- 
vantages which we now enjoy, that 
bigotry and party-rage have at length © 
ſubſided. Whatever may be the vices 


| of the preſent times, ſurely credulity 
will not be imputed to us. Every 
| perſon now expects to be convinced 
| by proof only, ſuch as from the na- 
ture of things may be expected. 


It may ſeem ſtrange, yet it is never- 
theleſs true, that the truth of the facts 
relating to the above æra, may with 
more certainty be judged of at this 
day, than could have been done at 
the time when they happened. This 
may eafily be accounted for. The 
partiſans of thoſe times were too 
much inflamed, to trace coolly, and 
with deliberation, the certain evi- 
dence of facts. Heated with paſſion, 


declanja- 
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declamation often ſupplied the place 
of reaſon and proof. Hence it is, that 
from the many volumes of the con- 
troverſial writers of that age, it is no 
eaſy matter at this day to inveſtigate 
the truth. | 


The genuine writings relating to 
the above period, from which mode- 
rate men could with certainty have 
judged, were not to be come. at. 
Locked up in the cabinets of miniſters, 
whoſe intereſt it was to have them 
concealed, they lay hid, until the 
hand of time has at length thrown 
open the repoſitories, and produced 
theſewritings into light. The large col- 
lections of ſtate-papers from the Cot- 
ton library and Paper- office publiſhed 
by Anderſon, Cecil Lord Burleigh's 
Papers publiſhed by Haynes, Dr. 
B 2 Forbes's 


1 


an 


| | Forbes's papers, and a ſtill later col- 


lection of the above miniſter's papers 
from the Hatfield library, publiſhed. 
ſo late as the year 1759 by Murden, 
all ſerve to throw new. light upon 
the tranſactions of the Engliſh court 

with reſpect to Mary Sn of Scot- 


land. 


It as. ern however, that rack part 
of the written evidence as ſerved to 
blacken and defame that princeſs, 


was taken care to be publiſhed at the 


time, and ſpread abroad againſt her. 
Such were certain letters ſaid to have 
been written by her to the Earl of 
Bothwell. Upon the evidence of theſe, 
Mary has been generally condemned, 
and her name conſigned to infamy. 
And indeed, if we admit theſe writ- 
ings to be genuine, her advocates will 
& -- 2 | labour 
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labour in vain to convince the world 
of her innocence... 


92 * 


Theſe writings were, however, 1 not 
only denied by the Queen to be hers, 
but poſitively aſſerted by her and her 
friends to have been forged by the 
Earls of Murray and Morton, her 
accuſers, who produced them againſt 
her. 


A late author, the learned Mr. 
Goodall, Keeper of the Advocates' 
library. at Edinburgh, was the firſt 
who attempred to bring a direct proof 
of the forgery of the letters. His exa- 
mination of them, and the concluſion 
he has drawn from thence, is one of 
the moſt acute and ingenious pieces 
ol criticiſm that 1 is extant, 


* "i 
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On the other hand, Dr. Robertſon 
and Mr. Hume have, in oppoſition to 
Mr. Goodall, endeavoured to ſupport 
the authenticity of theſe /etters. 


In this ſtate the author of the fol- 


lowing treatiſe took up the queſtion. 
Curioſity, and a ſtrong deſire to find 
out the truth, were inducements to 
him to try, if, amidſt ſo many mazes 
and perplexed windings, ſome path 
might not be fallen upon that led to 
truth. 


His plan was, to trace theſe /etters, 
ſtep by ſtep, from their firſt appear- 
ance in the hands of the Earl of 
Morton, who produced them againſt 
Queen Mary; and to remark, with 
care and candour, every circumſtance. 
that attended them through. the. 


whole procedure in the conferences 
before 


before Queen Elizabeth and the Eng- 
liſh council. 


Towards this plan Mr. Goodall had 
ſmoothed the way, by the collection 
of original papers contained in the 
ſecond volume of his work ; by 
which he has united the chain of 
procedure in the above conferences, 
and ſupplied us with ſuch papers as 
Anderſon in his collections has with 
much partiality ſuppreſled. 

In proceeding upon this plan, the 
author was ſoon ſenſible of the light 
breaking in upon him, by the beams 
of which he has been directed. 


Beſides the Queen's letters to the 
Earl of Bothwell, ſome other pieces 
of written evidence were produced 
by the Earls of Murray and Morton 

B 4 _ againſt 
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againſt her, which Mr. Goodall had 


not examined; ſuch as, the he- verſes, 
or ſonnets, ſaid to be written by her to 
Bothwell; alſo the confeſion of Nicholas 
Hubert, or French Paris. Theſe the 
author has now critically examined, 


and brought under the eye of the 
public. 


He has likewiſe brought together 
in a collected view, the direct or poſi- 
tive evidence, ſtill on record, tending 
to ſhow what part the Earls of Mur- 
ray and Morton, and Secretary Leth- 
ington, had in the murder of the 


Lord Darnley. This part naturally 


leads into a hiſtory of the whole facts 
which ſerve to throw light upon that 


dark affair; and to an examination 


of the hiſtories of Dr, Robertſon and 
Mr. 


15 
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Mr. Hume, in ſo far as they relate to 
theſe facts. | 


In treating this ſubject, as the au- 
thor diſdains the name of a party- 
writer, he is conſcious of no deſign to 
miſlead the reader. He has aſſerted 
nothing without giving good autho- 
rity; he generally quotes the very 
words of the records, and leaves the 
reader to give his own judgment. If 
he has differed, either in point of fact 
or argument, from any of the lateſt 
writers on this ſubject, he has given 
his reaſons; and hopes he has done 
ſo with that deference which is due 
to the public, and with that tem- 
per and good manners which every 
gentleman has a right to expect. In 
the courſe of argument, it is ſcarcely 
poſſible, for one who thinks he has 
conviction on his fide, to remain at 
all 
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all times cool and diſpaſſionate. If, 
in ſome paſſages, he may have ex- 
ceeded the moderation of a critic, he 
did not mean to offend, and hopes 
that he will not often Rand in need 
of an indulgence on that account. 


Already, two centuries have paſſed 
ſince the time of the tranſactions 
which gave riſe to this difpute; and 
however the partiſans of thoſe times 
might have been inflamed in their 
controverſy, the author ſees no good 
reaſon, at this day, for keeping up 
that ill humour. He looks upon this 
ſubject as one of thoſe dark and intri- 
cate parts of hiſtory that have occurred 
in the annals of every nation. 


It is, perhaps, of no great moment, 
at this day, to find out whether the 
accuſation brought by Philip the Fair 


of 
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of France, againſt the Knights Tem- 
plars, was truly juſt, or altogether 
falſe and political, in order, by their 
extirpation, to ſeize upon the im- 
menſe revenues of that rich commu- 
nity: Or, whether the perſon who 
appeared in different places, after the 
defeat of Don Sebaſtian King of Por- 
tugal in Africa, and was impriſoned 
and put to death by the King of Spain, 
then in poſſeſſion of his dominions, 
was an impoſtor, or the identical 
King of Portugal. Such dark paſ- 
ſages in hiſtory have exerciſed the 
pens of the learned, the curious, and 


the inquiſitive, in every age. As ſuch 


the author conſidered the preſent ſub- 
jet, and as ſuch has treated it, with 
no other view, than that of diſcover- 
ing the truth, by endeavouring to 
elucidate a piece of hiſtory, in itſelf 


important and intereſting. At the 
| ſame 
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ſame time, for the honour of the ſex, 
what generous breaſt would not 
endeavour, if in his power, to 
reſcue an unfortunate: and injured 
princeſs, from a load of infamy that 
has been thrown upon her? Who can 
even read Dr. Robertſon's hiſtory of 


the ill-fated Queen Mary, without 


wiſhing to find her innocent ? 


The author's firſt intention was, to 
ſtudy brevity ; on which plan, it may 
be ſaid, his work might have been 
more conciſe and contracted: but 
when the ſubject is conſidered to be 
an examination of writings, and a 


critical diſcuſſion of the ſeveral argu- 


ments of different authors founded 
upon theſe writings, he hopes there 
will appear good reaſon for his chuſing 
rather to be explicit than thorr, and 
full rather than obſcure. 


'He 
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He is very ſenſible of the imper- 
fections attending his work, and of 
the indulgence of the public in their 
favourable reception of the firſt im- 


preſſion of it. He has, by a reviſal of 


the former edition, retrenched what 
he thought was ſuperfluous, and 
availed himſelf of ſeveral obſervations 
of his friends, in making very conſi- 


derable additions in the preſent. His 


greateſt difficulty through the whole 
has been, to trace out the avenues 
that lead to truth, and to clear away 
the rubbiſh of two centuries, which 
obſcured and choked chem up. 8 


8 lumina ments, 
Nes quibus occultas penitus conviſere poſſis. 
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PREFACE 


GIN CE the publication of the laſt 
edition 'of this work, ſeveral new 


Writers have appeared in the cauſe. 


The late learned Dr. Gilbert Stuart, 
in his Hiſtory of Queen Mary, has 
placed the character of that unfor- 
tunate princeſs upon a ſolid baſis. 
His work is judicious, nervous, and 
eloquent; founded upon authentic re- 
cords, which will ſtand the teſt of 
Criticiſm. 


After the Hiſtory of Dr. Stuart, a 
pamphlet appeared, under the title of 
6 Miſcellaneous Remarks on the In- 
quiry into the Evidence againſt Queen 
Mary.” This writer, under the diſ- 
guiſe of a friend to the Queen of 
Scots, endeavours, by ſarcaſm and 


3 irony, 


PREFACE. is 
irony, to turn to ridicule the argu- 
ments urged in her defence by Mr. 


Goodall and the author of this Inquiry. 


Thus the late Lord Bolingbroke, 
while he endeavours to ſap the founda- 
tion of all religion, tells us, with much 
affected zeal, that its cauſe had been 
betrayed by a wicked confederacy of 
Divines and Atheiſts, The miſcella- 
neous Remarker ſets out with declar- 
ing, That however diſaſtrous Queen 
Mary's intercourſe with the Earl of 
Bothwell might be, yet, with reſpect 
to her, it was innocent *; and that 
her advocates and champions, in uſing 
weak arguments in her defence, have 
injured her cauſe.” Verſant in ver- 
bal criticiſm, this Remarker, to the 
utmoſt of his ability, attempts to 

* Can Queen Mary be innocent, if the Letters, 
which this Remarker endeavours to ſupport, are 


authentic ? 


{ſupport 
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ſupport the pretended letters of the 
Queen to Bothwell, againſt Mr. Good- 
all and the author of the Inquiry ; 
and having, in his own opinion, eſta- 
bliſhed the authenticity of thoſe ber- 
ters, he leaves his innocent Queen 
Mary in the hands of her enemies, 
ſtripped of every defence againſt their 
accuſation. Such is the honeſt and 
ingenuous plan of the Miſcellaneous 
Remarker “. 


To put an end to this important 
controverſy, in which ſeveral of the 
moſt able and diſtinguiſhed writers 
of the age have been engaged, was 
reſerved for the learned Mr. Whita- 
ker. This Gentleman enters the 
liſts bold and intrepid in the defence 


* I ſhould not have taken notice of this perform- 


ance, had not Dr. Robertſon, in his late edition, re- 
ferred to theſe Remarks; 


of 


of oppreſſed innocence : his warmth 
is the reſult of his honeſt feelings. 
His work, at once learned, acute; and 
candid, comprehends the whole argu- 
ments on either fide, which. are. dif- 
cuſſed with ſuch perſpicuity, ability, 
and deciſion, as, we apprehend, leaves 
no further place for ſcepticiſm in the 
Marian controverſy, 


The Author of the Inquiry thinks 
himſelf bound to acknowledge the 
liberality and candour of Mr. Whit- 
aker, in the diſtinguiſhed manner in 
which he treats his Vindication of the 
injured Queen of Scots. In juſtice to 
himſelf he muſt ſay, that his attempt 
was diſintereſted at leaſt, and on the 
ide of humanity, 


The conſciouſneſs of this, of itſelf, 
was ſufficient reward to him, in hi 
Vor. I, C own 
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own breaſt ; and when he finds ſuper- 
added to this, the public approbation, 
he owns that he feels himſelf abun- 
dantly compenſated for his trouble. 
While Mr. Whitaker does him honour, 
he makes one reflection upon the ſuc- 
ceſs, perhaps unmerited, of his work, 
which the Author of the Inquiry muſt 
here explain. His ſucceſs,” ſays 
Mr. Whitaker, © has injured his maſ- 
ter's reputation. The glory was in 
no ſmall meaſure Mr. Goodall's, yet 


this original proprietor is almoſt for- 


gotten.” 


Perhaps in ſome meaſure this is 
true; yet, as the Inquirer hopes, from 
no fault of his. 


When Mr. Goodall firſt gave his 
work to the Public, the hiſtory and 
misfortunes of Queen ary ſeemed 
to be forgotten, Her ill-fated mar- 

riage 
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riage with the Earl of Bothwell, the 
perſon reputed to be the murderer of 
her former huſband Lord Darnley, 
carried with it ſuch preſumption of 
her guilt, as, without almoſt any 
other proof, convinced her enemies. 
The letters ſaid to have been written 
and addreſſed by her to the Earl of 
Bothwell, ſeemed to be convincing 
proof againſt her, and put to ſilence 
the friends which remained to her. 
It had indeed been always aflerted 
by the Queen and her friends, at the 
time that thoſe letters were exhibited, 
that they were forged; but no direct 
proof of this appeared: for this good 
reaſon indeed, that the original let- 
ters produced by her rebel ſubjects 
before Queen Elizabeth, which Mary, 
with the utmoſt ſolicitude, defired to 
fee, and to anſwer, were as anxi- 
ouſly kept up by Elizabeth from her, 

| C 2 during 
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during her life. Thus the /etters re- 
mained as evidence againſt the op- 
preſſed Queen down to the preſent 
time. 


Mr. Goodall, in the year 1752, pub- 
liſhed his examination of the lezzers. 
To every impartial reader his 
proof of the falſehood of theſe letters 
is clear and convincing, Yet ſuch is 
the effect of prejudice, that this learn- 
ed and ingenious detection, with dif- 
ficulty, and with {low ſteps, made 
its advances to the ear of the Public. 
It has been the peculiar misfortune 
of Queen Mary, from the beginning, 
to be condemned unheard. Now, from 


the lapſe of time, the prejudice 
againſt her had gathered ſtrength and 
taken deep root; her cauſe ſeemed 
deſperate. Mr. Goodalls Vindication, 
without a fair examination, was con- 

fidered 
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ſidered as a piece of Quixotiſm, and as 
ſuch held out to the Public x. 


Soon after its publication, the Hiſ- 
tories of Dr. Robertſon and Mr. Hume 
made their appearance; in which, an- 
ſwers were given by theſe writers to 
Mr. Goodall's Vindication ; not by a 
particular inveſtigation of his proof, 
detecting the letters to be falſe and 
forged; but in eluding his argument, 
by ſuppoſing, or preſuming (for be- 
yond a preſumption it never arrived), 
that the French letters, printed at the 
very time, and downwards to the 
preſent time held by all the world 
to be the original letters written by 
the Queen, yet were not ſo, but were 
copies from a vitiated tranſlation. 
This is an evaſion, a mere ſubter- 
fuge of theſe hiſtorians. Mr. Goodall, 
See the periodical papers of the time. 


C 3 and 
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and the Author of the following In- 


quiry after him, apprehend they 


have brought proof, full as from the 


nature of the thing at this day can 
be expected, of the fact required by 
Dr. Robertſon, viz. that the French 
ſztters which we now have, are the 
identical letters which were produced 
by Murray *;—the general aſſent given 
by all the world, to the authenticity 


of the French letters, at the time they 


were printed and publiſhed in Lon- 
don, where the exact copies of them, 
as preſented by Murray and his 
aſſociates to Queen Elizabeth, were 
lodged, and by which a ſpurious copy 
mult have been immediately detected; 
and this general aſſent, confirmed 
and acquieſced in for above two 
hundred years, by the writers on 


* dee Inquiry, Part I, chap, ii. and iv. 


both 


both ſides, without challenge or 
contradiction, until the preſent æra; 
when the two hiſtorians, Dr. Robert- 
ſon and Mr. Hume, thought proper 


to throw out their conjecture againſt 
them, as falfe and unauthenticated, 
in order to elude Mr. Goodall's detec- 
tion of the whole forgery of Murray's 
letters. Yet ſuch at the ſame time is 
their procedure, that upon the ſame 
falſe copy, according to the hypo- 

theſes of the two hiſtorians, have 
| they reſted their ſtrongeſt arguments 
againſt Queen Mary “. 


Mr. Goodall was urged by ſeveral 
of his friends at the time, to reply to 
the two hiſtorians, in vindication of 
his detection of the letters. This 
however he declined, from an honeſt 


* Robertſon, vol. i. p. 297. octavo edition. 
C4 indig- 
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indignation at the uncandid reception 
his book had met with. He had, 
however, collected materials for a 


hiſtory of the reign of Queen Mary, 
in which, no doubt, he would have 
taken notice of what had been ad- 
vanced by the two laſt hiſtorians in 
oppoſition to his examination of the 
letters; but he did not live to accom- 
pliſh his deſign. Thus the cauſe of 
Queen Mary ſeemed to be given up; 
her champion had retired from the 
field. 


The Author of this Inquiry had read 
and examined with care Mr. Good- 
all's book, at the time of its publica- 
tion, He did the ſame juſtice to Dr. 
Robertſon and Mr, Hume. As to theſe 
laſt he found himſelf diſappoint- 
ed, He owns that he expected, from 
wa 
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two authors, whoſe names juſtly ſtood 
high in the annals of literature, a 
candid acknowledgment of Mr. 
Goodall's detection of the palpable 
fraud of the letters, inſtead of having 
recourſe to an evaſion, to elude the 
combat with him. | 


The love of juſtice is imprinted in 
the breaſt of every man. If there be a 
latent grain of native virtue in the 
human heart, innocence oppreſſed 
will raiſe it into a flame. Under this 
predicament the Author of the Inquiry 
found himſelf. He was ſenſible that 
Mr. Goodall's book, although a moſt 
ingenious and learned piece of criti- 
ciſm, and ſatis factory and convincing, 
was not calculated for the generality 
of readers: amuſement, without the 
fatigue of much thought, is the pre- 
vailing taſte of che time. Mr. Good- 

all's 
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all's examination of the /etters is an 
abſtract piece of criticiſm, which few 
will give themſelves the trouble to 
dip into. Separate from the examin— 
ation of the letters, one of the ſtrong- 
eſt arguments in favour of Queen 
Mary, ariſes from a careful inveſti- 
gation of the ſeveral ſteps of proce- 
dure in the. conferences of the Eng- 
liſh and Scottiſh commiſſioners in the 
cauſe of Queen Mary and her rebel 
ſubjects at York, and at Weſtminſter 
in preſence of Queen Elizabeth. In 
theſe conferences, the manifeſt par- 
tiality of the laſt, and her determined, 
though covered purpoſe, of inſtigat- 
ing theſe rebels to defame and accuſe 
their Sovereign, while the pretended 
proof of their accuſation was art- 
fully, and by various ſhifts, kept 
from her ſight, is there brought to 
light, and the ſhameful duplicity of 
Eliza- 
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Elizabeth, through all her artifice, 
ſtands detected, 


Mr. Goodall. had, with great care, 
collected the whole acts and journals 
of the above conferences, which he 
gives at full length verbatim. Theſe 
compoſe a volume, of not very plea- 
ſant reading. Few readers will take 
the trouble to trace the facts from 
theſe dry journals themſelves. The 
hiſtorians followed a different courſe. 
Their account of the conferences. is 
general, ſuperficial, and often erro- 
neous. They knew the eaſy humour 
of the time. They took the popular 
ſide, the beaten road, which they 
ſtrewed with flowers. Their hiſtories 
are pleaſant, eloquent, and plauſible. 
Was it to be wondered, the cauſe of 


Queen Mary ſunk under the weight 
of two ſuch popular writers ? 


| - To 
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To reſcue from infamy an illuſtri— 
ous, injured character, in oppoſition 
to ſuch writers, appeared to be a 
bold, a raſh attempt, in the Author 
of the Inquiry: from the love of juſ- 
tice, from conviction in his own 
mind of truth, he was prompted to 
the attempt. Could he but make the 
argument of Mr. Goodall more palat- 
able to the preſent taſte; could he 
render leſs abſtruſe his learned detec- 
tion of the letters, the chief evidence 
againſt Queen Mary, and expoſe the 
fallacy of the objections raiſed againſt 
it by the two hiſtorians; could he 
trace, through all her mazes, the 
artful Elizabeth, and expoſe to light 
the double and infamous conduct of 
her and her miniſters, in ſupporting 
Queen Mary's rebel ſubjects, while, 
under the malk of friendſhip and im- 

partiality, 
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partiality, ſhe was inſtigating them 
to accuſe and defame her; and, to go 
a ſtep further—could he, by a plain 
hiſtorical narrative of facts, atteſted 
by clear and unqueſtionable evidence, 
unfold the previous ſteps and circum- 
ſtances which lead to the murder of 
the Lord Darnley, with the parts 


which the Earls of Murray, Morton, 


and their confederates, acted in that 
dark and horrid ſcene, and in its 
conſequences, he doubted not of 
ſucceſs. ; | 


Such were the Author's motives, 
ſuch was the plan of his work. Mr. 
Goodall had retired. The two hiſto- 
rians remained on the field. The 
Author again brought up Goodall's 
forces, He joined to them his own, 
ſuch as they were; he renewed the 

combat; 


- —— — r 
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combat; the enemy, in their turn, 
retired, and left the champions of 
Mary maſters of the field. 


In this performance the Author diſ- 
claims all rivalſhip with Mr. Goodall. 
His learned and original work muſt 
always be regarded as the great bul- 
wark in the defence of Mary Queen 
of Scots. — Thus far only ſeemed 

neceſſary to the Author of this In- 
quiry, to apologiſe for his own 
work. 


In the preſent edition, he has cor- 
rected a few miſtakes into which he 
| had fallen in the former editions, 
0 . He has, by way of introduction to 
| his work, given a view of the ſtate of 

the kingdom of Scotland, and of the 
+ principal characters who figure in 

the 
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the following tranſactions. He has 
likewiſe made ſeveral important addi- 
tions; particularly an examination 
of the Queen's conduct, from the zra 
of Rizio's aſſaſſination, to the murder 
of Lord Darnley; with a difſertation 


on that affair. And to render his 


work more agreeable to the reader, 
he has endeavoured to connect this 
critical examination of the evidence 
againſt Queen Mary, with a com- 
mentary, or outlines of the hiſtory of 
the times from whence the moſt im- 
portant parts of his work take their 
riſe: all which, with deference, 
he ſubmits to the judgment of the 
Public. | 15 


He ſhould be unjuſt, were he to 
omit takin g notice of Mademoiſelle de 
Keralio, the author of the lateſt publi- 

Cation 
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cation on the ſide of Queen Mary. 
L' Hiftcire d' Elizabeth Reine d Angles 
terre, written by that Lady, is a work 
of very great merit. Although ſhe 
appears as an apologiſt for the Queen 
of Scots, ſhe is not blind to her fail- 
ings. She has, with amazing induſ- 
try and reſearch, collected all that 
relates to the tranſactions reſpecting 


Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary 
from the Britiſh writers, and like- 


wiſe from thoſe of her own country, 
which ſhe has ſelected with judg- 
ment. Her ityle is nervous and ani- 
mated ;- her reflections are ſenſible, 
and her arguments convincing. Such 
a work was wanting, to do complete 
juſtice to the 1njured Queen Mary, 
Buchanan's Hiſtory of Scotland, 
which, with regard to the Queen 
of Scots, is a continued libel againſt 

her, 
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her, written in a learned language 
and elegant ſtyle, and referring to 
authorities now detected as falſe, had 
ſpread infamy upon the character of 
Mary over the Continent. Although 
theſe falſehoods have been fully ex- 
poſed, and Mary ſtands now vindi- 
cated at home, yet her vindication 
has ſcarcely reached the Continent. 
Mr. De Thou, Bayle, Voltaire, and 
other French writers, ſeduced by 
Buchanan, had adopted his falſe- 
hoods. To remove what they had 
inculcated, was reſerved for Ma- 
demoiſelle De Keralio; for the pen of 
a French Lady, to reſtore the charac- 
ter of a Queen of France, who was 
once in high eſteem there, and who 
once ſhone among the moſt illuſtrious 
Characters in that Kingdom. 


Vor. I. D This, 
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This, Mademoiſelle De Keralio hag 
effectually done. She has completed 
the triumph of Queen Mary, by a 
work, which does honour to her ſex 
and to her country, 
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HE ſubject of the following Inquiry, 

is an apology, or vindication, of the 
character of the illuſtrious Mary Stuart, 
hereditary Queen of Scotland by birth, and 
Queen of France by her marriage with 
King Francis the Second of that kingdom. 
The character, accompliſhments, and miſ- 
fortunes, of this princeſs, have been the 
ſubject of much writing and controverſy 
among the Britiſh hiſtorians. Republican 


writers, equally averſe to monarchy and 
to the houſe of Stuart, have drawn her 


picture in the blackeſt colours, by traducing 
her as an accomplice with the Earl of 
Bothwell in the murder of the Lord Darn- 
ley her huſband. On the other hand, the 


D 2 writers 
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writers attached to the ancient conſtitution 
of their country, and to the family of 
Stuart, have regarded that unfortunate prin- 
ceſs as one of the moſt virtuous and accom- 
pliſhed characters of that age, and as a 
victim to the ſecret conſpiracies carried on 
by ſome of the heads of the reformed party 
in her kingdom for her deſtruQion ; which, 
by the baſeſt arts, and at laſt by open 
rebellion, they accompliſhed. 


By way of Introduction, the Author 

judges it not improper to ſketch a few out- 
lines of the ancient hiſtory of Scotland, 
leading to a connected view of the prin- 
cipal facts, and characters, concerned in 
thoſe tranſactions which give riſe to the 
following Inquiry. 


Mary STUART, the lineal deſcendant of 

a long race of kings, was the only daughter 
of James King of Scotland, the fifth of 
that name, and of Mary of Lorraine, daugh- 
ter 
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ter of Renẽ Duke of Guiſe. Her misfor- 
tunes may be ſaid to have begun at her 
birth, by the death of her father, who died 
five days after that event, leaving her and 
his kingdom in the midſt of an ocean of 


ſtorms and tempeſts which threatened them 
on every hand. 


The government of this kingdom was 
from very remote antiquity monarchical 
and hereditary. As the feudal ſyſtem was 
introduced very early among a fierce and 
brave race of men, addicted to war, and 
fond of ſignalizing themſelves in the field 
under the banners of their Chieftains ; 
theſe officers, who were poſſeſſed of large 
eſtates, deſcendant in their families, and 
of a numerous vaſſalage, were, when 
united, at all times more powerful than 
their Monarch: hence a perpetual jea- 


louſy ſubſiſted between the King and 
Nobles. 


D 3 | James 
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James the Fifth, the father of Queen 
Mary, a high-fpirited prince, endued with 
many accompliſhments, and beloved by his 
people, formed a plan for leflening the 
power of the Nobles. He began by ingra- 
tiating himſelf with the clergy, who at 
that time formed one of the three eſtates 
of the kingdom ; and, by the liberality of 
the ancient Scottiſh monarchs, were poſ- 
ſeſſed of great revenues annexed to the 
church. James repaired his fortreſſes, filled 
them with men, arms, and ammunition. 
He then, by degrees, began to reſtrain the 
inſolence of ſome of the nobility; and, 
under various pretexts, to call them to 
account. The Earl of Angus, the head of 
the ancient and potent family of Douglas, 
was attainted for treaſon, and the Earl of 
Bothwell was baniſhed into France for 
holding a treaſonable correſpondence with 
the King of England. By theſe and other 
examples, the reſentment of the nobility 


was 
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was awakened, which ſoon ſhewed itſelf 
in a very extraordinary manner, 


Henry the Eighth; King of England, 
having declared war againſt James his 
nephew, this laſt having ſummoned his 
chieftains to attend his ſtandard in defence 
of the kingdom, they obeyed, and marched 
to repel the Engliſh army, who had en- 
tered Scotland. Theſe, through ſcarcity 
of proviſions and the inclemency of the 
ſeaſon, being obliged to retire before the 
Scots; James, at the head of his army, 
leading them on to the attack, his Nobles, 
with their vaſlals, followed him, until they 
ſaw the enemy repaſs the limits of the 
kingdom, beyond which, to the great mor- 
tification of the King, they refuſed to ad- 
vance a ſtep. On the return of the ſeaſon, 
James again called together an army, with 
deſign, in his turn, to invade the Engliſh 
territories; and gave the command to Oli- 
ver Sinclair, as General. On this, the army, 
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by the influence of their chieftains, not 
only refuſed to follow him, but on the firſt 
attack ſurrendered without a ſtroke to the 
Engliſh. This ſurprifing event diſcovered 
to the King the general diſaffection of his 
Barons, who, in all probability, were 
gained over to the intereſt of the Engliſh 
Monarch, and his own inability to reduce 
them to obedience. A conflict of paſſions 
took place in his breaſt, and impaired his 
health; and the ſudden death of his two 
ſons happening at this time, theſe con- 
eurring diſaſters brought this high- ſpirited 
prince to an early grave. He died at the 
age of thirty-three years, leaving behind 


him one only infant daughter, Mary, the 
heireſs of his crown. 


James, with a few failings, had muck 
merit in his attempts to reform the man- 
ners of his kingdom, and to enact good 
laws. The courts of juſtice, which were 


unfixed and arbitrary, he made permanent 


1 and 
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and regular. He eſtabliſhed the Supreme 
Court of Sefton, under the name of The 
College of Juſtice; and encouraged learn- 
ing and arts, in which he was himſelf well 
{killed, particularly in poetry and architec- 
ture. Moſt of the royal palaces were re- 
paired by him; fo that it is ſaid few kings 
in Europe were more elegantly lodged than 
King James the Fifth. Of his poetry 
there are, according to tradition, ſome re- 
mains, which are eſteemed by his coun- 
trymen. 


On the death of James the Fifth the 
kingdom was divided by faction: the 
elergy, from their concurrence in the King's 
meaſures, were deteſted by the nobility, 
who now aflumed the aſcendant. The 
Queen-mother, a woman of prudence and 
ſine parts, at firſt wiſely took no part in 
government, but ſtudied to ingratiate' her- 
telf with all. The nobility unanimouſly 
made choice of the Duke of Chatelherault, 
the 
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the next heir to the crown, to be Regent 


of the kingdom during the infancy of the 


Queen. 


The new opinions with regard to reli 
gion, firſt introduced by Luther into Ger- 


many, had before this time got footing in 
England. King Henry the Eighth's love 
for Anne Boleyn is well known to have 
been his motive for quarrelling with the 
Pope, who refuſed his ſanction to the 
King's divorce with Queen Catherine, and 
to his marriage with Anne. Henry, on 
this, renounced the Pope's authority, de- 
clared himſelf the head of the Engliſh 
church, and gave encouragement to the 
Henry, at the 
ſame time, gratified another paſſion, ava- 
rice. By aboliſhing the abbeys and 
monaſteries throughout his kingdom, he be- 
came maſter of an immenſe treaſure, which 
for ages had been accumulated in thoſe 
ſanctuaries. Some time before the death of 


James, 
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James, Henry his uncle had propoſed an 
interview and conference with him at York; 
but this was prevented by the Scottiſh 
clergy, who, afraid of the conſequence, 
had influence with James, to keep him 
ſteady to the Catholic religion. Many of 
the nobility, on the other hand, from their 
hatred of the clergy, but ſtill more from a 
view of ſharing in their rich benefices, and 
in the ſpoils of the religious foundations, 
which, on the King's death, and while his 
infant daughter was under age, they looked 
upon as a proper opportunity to lay hold 
of, became converts to the new religion. 
Cardinal Beaton, Primate of Scotland, who 
had long been prime miniſter to James, 
foreſeeing the growth of the new opinions, 
had, by many ſevere examples, in vain en- 
deavoured to put a ſtop to its progreſs. 
The purity of the principles, and ſimplicity 
in the worſhip of the Proteſtant religion; 
the unſhaken firmneſs of its converts, 
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ſhewn in the midſt of torments ; ſerved 
only to diſſeminate and eſtabliſh their prin= 
ciples, while it excited in the populace 


rage and hatred againſt the Cardinal and 
Popiſh clergy. 


Many divines, who in the late reign 
had, on account of their principles, fled 


the kingdom, and taken refuge at Geneva, 


where they had become diſciples of Calvin, 
now came over to Scotland, and profeſſed 
and taught his doctrines. Their hatred 
againſt the tyrannic Cardinal, whom they 
conſidered as the autho heir perſecu- 
tion, prompted a few deſperate fanatics to 
aſſault his caſtle of St. Andrews, where 
they barbarouſly murdered him. His death 
was a fatal blow to the Catholic religion, 
which in him loſt its chief ſupport : for, 
although the Regent Duke of Chatelherault 
adhered to that religion, yet he wanted the 
parts and firmneſs of the Primate, —Such 


was 
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was the unſettled ſtate of the kingdom with 


regard to religion, after the death of King 
James the Fifth. 


With regard to the political ſtate of 
Scotland, we muſt go back to a few traces 
of its more ancient hiſtory, in order to 
throw light upon the preſent zra.—The 
Scottiſh Monarchs, beſides what properly 
was the kingdom of Scotland, had, from 
a very remote antiquity, been in poſſeſſion 
of ſome of the northern provinces of Eng- 
land ; ſuch as part of Northumberland and 
Cumberland, which they held as fiefs, 
and did homage for them to the Engliſh 
crown, Upon pretext of this partial ho- 
mage, the Engliſh Monarchs, at diiferent 
zras, made pretenſions to the ſovereignty 
of the kingdom of Scotland, as its Supe- 
riors, or Lords Paramount. The Scots, 


ever jealous of their liberty and independ- 


ence, conſtantly rejected, with this 
abſurd and ill- founded claim. The many 


obſtinate 
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obſtinate wars between the Engliſh and 
Scots, which this claim occaſioned, are 
well known in the hiſtories of both king- 
doms. 


The policy and arms of Edward the 
Firſt, though they embroiled the country 
for many years, were effectually reſiſted 
by the patriotic efforts and heroiſm of its 
defenders : and this prince, while he tranſ- 
mitted upon his death-bed, an empty claim 
of ſovereignty over Scotland to his feeble 
ſucceſſor, leſt him a legacy from which he 
derived nothing but diſhonour. The de- 
feat of the Englith by King Robert Bruce 
at Bannockburn, and their total extirpation 
from the kingdom, lulled aſleep, for a con- 
ſiderable time, thoſe chimerical pretenſions : 
and they were afterwards folemnly re- 
nounced, with the conſent of parliament, 
by the high-ſpirited Edward the Third; 
who, even in his treaty with his captive 
David the Second, conlidered the nation as 


free, 
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free, and the ſovereign as an independent 
prince. Thus matters, remained till the 
acceſſion of Henry the Eighth, who, 
after many ages, attempted to revive this 
antiquated claim, and endeavoured by 
force of arms to accompliſh the entire 
conqueſt of Scotland. This deſign, how- 
ever, he found himſelf - ſoon obliged to 
abandon. The Scots were now united; 
their martial ſpirit and bravery, the ſitua- 
tion of the country, and the aſſiſtance they 
might derive from France, with which 
they kept a perpetual league, convinced 
Henry of the improbability of his ſacceed- | 
ing in his ſcheme by force of arms. He 
followed another plan : the people he could 
not ſubdue, he choſe to divide. By gold 
he found means to corrupt and gain over 
to his intereſt, ſome of the Scottiſh nobi- 
lity, who formed a faction, which divided 
and embroiled the kingdom. We have 
already ſeen its effect in ſome ſtrong in- 
ſtances in the latter part of the reign of 


2 James 
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James the Fifth, particularly their miſ- 
behaviour at Solway Moſs. Now, by the 
ſame means, that faction was cheriſhed 
and kept up in the infancy of his daughter 
Queen Mary. This baſe policy, followed 
out by Elizabeth the daughter of Henry, 
through the whole unfortunate reign of 
ueen Mary, we ſhall ſee traced in the 
following Inquiry, which finally brought 
that Princeſs to the ſcaffold. To this cor 

rupt party were now joined ſeveral of the 
heads of the reformed, who, under the 
pretence of religion, had not only the view 


of diſturbing and perplexing government, 
but likewiſe that of ſharing in the ſpoils of 
the church, which they ſucceſsfully laboured 
to overturn. The infancy of the Queen, 
and the weakneſs of the Regent Duke of 
Chatelherault, opened a new view to the 
politic King Henry. By making an over- 
tare of marriage between his ſon Edward 
and the infant Queen, he flattered himſelf 
with the hopes of uniting the two king- 
doms 
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doms under his ſway: Finding however 
his propoſal not reliſhed by the patriot 
Scots, who, through it, foreſaw an end to 
the independency of their country, he pre- 
pared to enforce his ſcheme by invading 
Scotland with a numerous army; when 
death put a ſtop to his career, 


The Duke of Somerſet being named 
Protector during the non-age of the young 
Edward the Sixth, followed out the ſcheme 
of the late King. With a great army he 
ſuddenly invaded Scotland ; and coming 
to an engagement with the Scots at Pinkey, 
gave them a great defeat. From this ſuc- 
ceſs however the Engliſh derived no advan- 
tage; the Scots by their defeat became 
united, and exaſperated againſt the Engliſh 
and to put an end at once to any future 
attempt of-a marriage with their young 
Queen, by the addreſs of the Queeny 
mother, Mary of Lorraine, an embaſſy 
was ſent to Henry the Second of France, 

Vor. I. E | ſolicit- 
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ſoliciting his aſſiſtance againſt the Engliſh, 
with an offer of the infant Queen in mar- 
riage to the Dauphin Francis, his ſon. 
From the ancient league between France 
and Scotland, which had ſubſiſted from the 
time of Charlemagne, reciprocal advan- 
tages were derived to each nation. The 
offer now made, of their Queen in marriage, 
was with joy accepted by the King of 
France; in conſequence of which, the in- 
fant Mary was, at the age of ſix years, ſent 
over to that kingdom, where ſhe acquired 
every accompliſhment, in the moſt polite 


court then in Europe, that could adorn a 
princeſs. 


The infancy and abſence of the Queen, 
and the weakneſs of the Regent Chatel- 
herault, were favourable circumſtances for 
the reformed religion, which, by the zeal 
of its preachers, daily gained ground. The 
Queen-dowager, a woman of ſingular pru- 
dence, by her addreſs — herſelf to 

be 
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be choſen Regent, in place of the Duke of 
Chatelherault, and exerted her utmoſt endea- 
vour, at laſt by force of arms, though in 
vain, to ſupport the Catholic religion. The 
reformed party, ſupported by Queen Eliza- 
beth with money and troops, in the end 
prevailed. The Queen-dowager dying, 
the eſtates of the kingdom aſſembled in 
parliament, and formally aboliſhed the old 
religion. In this meaſure, not only a great 
number of the nobility, who had already 
got into poſſeſſion of a great part of the 
temporalities of the church, but likewiſe 
ſeveral of the dignified clergy, joined. 
Theſe laſt (either from conviction, or from 
the dread of being ſtripped of their bene- 
fices), complying with the meaſures of the 
reformed, were allowed to retain the re- 
venues of their churches and abbeys. Thus 
was the Catholic religion overturned in 
Scotland, and the Reformed or Proteſtant 
eſtabliſhed in its place, by the ſtates of the 

E 2 king- 
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kingdom. The aſſent of the Sovereign, 
neceſſary according to the Jaws and conſti- 
tution of the realm to make fo fundamen- 
fal an alteration valid and conſtitutional, was 
ſtill however wanting. What meaſures 
might have been taken by Queen Mary 
and King Francis her hufband, in vindi- 
cation of fo eſſential a branch of the pre- 
rogative, thus wreſted from her, is uncer- 
tain. The death of Francis ſoon after, 
confirmed the Reformed in their rights, by 
depriving Queen Mary of that power by 
French afliftance to alter or overturn their 


meaſures. 


The ſudden death of King Francis 
effected a melancholy change in the affairs 
of the young Queen of Scots in France. 
Queen Mary, to the fineſt parts, a grace- 
ful carriage, and eaſy and dignified man- 
ners, joined the moſt beautiful figure of 
any woman of the age. Her wit and 
affability bad gained the hearts of the 

s French. 
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French. By her intereſt and influence, 
her uncles the Princes of Lorraine ſw 
the councils of King Francis. 95 The Queen- 
mother, the famous Katherine of Medicis, 
who during the ſhort period of the reign 
of Francis had, with reluctance, given 
place to her daughter-in-law, now reſumed 
her former ſway, and ſtudied to give every 
mortifying proof of neglect to the Queen 
of Scots. Mary, conſcious of her dignity, 
had too much ſpirit to brook degradation. 
She determined to comply with the ſolicita- 
tion of her own ſubjects, and returned to 
Scotland, where ſhe was received with the 
greateſt demonſtrations of joy. | 


Behold now this young Queen, at the 
age of nineteen, alone, a ſtranger, and al- 
moſt without a friend, in her own domi- 
nions! in the midſt of a people fierce and 
rude ! the nobles, proud and almoſt in- 
dependent, whom her father, the high- 
Pirited James, found himſelf unable to 
E 3 control! 
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control ! the major part of the nation, of 
the new religion, were led by the clergy, 
a rigid, moroſe, and illiberal fet of men; 

conſcious of their power over the people, 
and jealous of the Queen as the protector 
of the Catholic religion. In this ſituation 
it would have been no eaſy matter for 
a prince endued with the greateſt wiſdom 
and fortitude to have ſat eaſy on ſo totter- 
ing a throne: what then was to be ex- 
pected from the unexperienced years and 
Tex of fo young a princeſs, thus beſet with 
dangers on every fide? Yet ſuch was the 
prudent conduct of this young Queen, her 
affable and winning carriage, and her na- 
tive dignity, tempered with eaſy politeneſs 
of manners, that ſhe not only commanded 
reſpect, but gained the hearts of her ſub- 
jects: ſo that had Mary had no other 
d:thculties to have encountered, theſe, by 
her good conduct and government, ſhe 
would have conquered. But ſhe had till 


a more 
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2 more dangerous and formidable enemy 
to ſtruggle with — Elizabeth Queen of Eng- 
land. 


It is not ſtrange that two Queens, ſway- 
ing the ſceptres of the divided kingdoms in 
the ſame iſland, ſhould have conſidered 
each other as rivals. But Elizabeth had a 
more ſerious ground both for jealouſy and 
fear, from her neighbouring Queen and 
couſin. 


The mother of James the Fifth, the 
grandmother of Queen Mary, was eldeſt 
daughter of King Henry the Seventh of 
England, and ſiſter to the late King Henry 
the Eighth, the father of Elizabeth. It is 
well known, that upon the death of Prince 
Arthur, the elder brother of Henry the 
Eighth, this laſt eſpouſed his widow Ca- 
therine of Spain, by whom he had one 


daughter, Mary, who reigned after him. 
E 4 'The 
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The tragical amours of that wicked prince 
are well known: of his {ix queens, he 
divorced and beheaded four. The ſame 
inconſtancy, which, on pretended ſcruple 
of conſcience, made him put away his wite 
Catherine of Spain, to make room for 
his miſtreſs Anne Boleyn, prompted him 
to cut off the bead of this laſt, for a new 
amour; and ſtill farther, to procure from 
his ſervile parliament, a ſolemn act, declar- 
ing the iſſue of both the above marriages 
to be illegitimate. Setting aſide, therefore, 
Mary, the daughter of Queen Catherine, and 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Anne Boleyn, 
on the death of Edward, Henry the 
Eighth's only ſon, the ſucceſſion to the 
crown of England opened to Mary of 
Scotland. Notwithſtanding, however, the 
above act of the Engliſh parliament, which 


declared the illegitimacy of Mary and 
Elizabeth, yet, on the death of Edward 
their brother, the good ſenſe of the nation 

f called 
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called them ſucceſſively to the crown, almoſt 
without oppolition. 


From, the time that Henry the Eighth 
had formally renounced the Papal autho- 
rity, and declared himſelf the head of the 
Engliſh Church, that nation had alternately 
fluctuated between the Catholic and Pro- 
teſtant religion. The ſhort reign of the 
cruel and bigotted Mary of England, was 
a continued ſcene of perſecution and blood- 
ſhed to the Proteſtants ; the effect of which, 
inſtead of extinguiſhing, added numbers 
of converts to their principles. On the 
ſucceſſion of Elizabeth to the throne, 
the Proteſtant religion was eſtabliſhed by 


law. 


The Catholics, who were numerous, 


although they made no oppoſition to the 
acceſſion of Elizabeth, yet trembled at the 
innovations which the y ſaw introduced into 
the er and laws of the kingdom, by 


a Queen 
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a Queen of her ability, and the head of 


the new religion. In their ſituation, and 
as Elizabeth had ſhewn her averſion to 
Mary, it was natural for them to turn 
their eyes to Queen Mary of Scotland, the 
next lineal heir to the crown, whom they 
alſo conſidered as the head and protectreſs 
of the Catholics. An incident which hap- 
pened about this time, awakened and called . 
forth that reſentment of Elizabeth againſt 
the Queen of Scots, which was the ſource 
of all her misfortunes, 


The Pope, and the Catholic princes on 
the Continent, had always conſidered 
King Henry the Eighth's marriage with 
Anne Boleyn in the lifetime of his wife 
Queen Catherine, as criminal, and illegal, 
according to the act of the parliament of 
England; and in conſequence, Elizabeth, 
the iſſue of that marriage, as of ſpurious 
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birth. On the marriage of the young 
Queen of Scots with the Dauphin Francis, 
his 
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his father, King Henry the Second of 
France, began to look with envy and in- 
dignation, at ſeeing the crown of England, 
to which he perſuaded himſelf that Queen 
Mary his daughter-in-law had ſo good a 
claim, poſſeſſed by Elizabeth, whoſe ille- 
gitimate birth was ſufficient to have ex- 
cluded her from it. By inſtigation of the 
King of France, and the ambition of the 
Princes of Lorraine, Mary's uncles, the 
Queen of Scots and her huſband, the 
Dauphin, were perſuaded to aſſume the 


title and arms of King and Queen of 
England. : 


A claim thus declared, without ability 
to make it good, was weak and fooliſh, 
iand ſerved no beneficial purpoſe; on the 
contrary, it called the attention of the 
Queen of England to her own ſituation, and 
incited her to guard againſt the deſigns that 
the ſuſpected might be carried on againſt 
her, both by the Catholic princes abroad, 

10 | 1 
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and by her own ſubjects at home, over 
whom, during her whole reign, ſhe held 
a ſteady and ſtrict hand; and againſt her 
rival Queen Mary, it kindled that hatred 
and reſentment, which was quenched only 
by her blood. 


In the time of the late Queen-regent, 
and while Mary was in France, Elizabeth 
had fupported the Proteſtants in Scotland, 
and tupplied them both with money and 
troops; by which they were enabled, in the 
end, to overturn the Popiſh religion, and 
to eftabliſh the Proteſtant in its room. 
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Although the pretext was religion, yet 
the heads of the party had deeper deſigns 


! 
, 
| 
| 
| 
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in view; no leſs than the dethroning 
their Queen, and ſeizing the reins of 
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government. 


The part which Queen Elizabeth took 
in the conſpiracies carried on for this pur- 
> pole, is developed in the following In- 


7 quiry 3 
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quiry: Who were the principal actors in 
them ſhall now be mentioned. 


James Stuart, Prior of St. Andrews, the 
baſtard ſon of the late King James the 
Fifth, ſhewed a very early deſign upon 
the crown. He was, by the will of his 
father, deſtined and educated for the 


church, and endowed wi Priory of 
St. Andrews, one of the richeſt\ benefices 
in the kingdom, with a view of prevent- 


ing him from interfering in the ſecular 
affairs of ſtate. But the infancy of the 
Queen at her father's death, her abſence 
from Scotland, and the growing ſtrength 
of the new religion, to which the Prior, 
from politic views, had early become a 
convert, and of which he affected to be the 
head, opened to his ambition the dazzling 
proſpect of a crown! He was poſſeſſed of 
excellent parts, a penetrating genius, and 
of great intrepidity and ambition ; thoſe 


laſt qualities he carefully covered, under 
the 


the diſguiſe of ſanctity and religion. Sucli 
was the Queen's baſtard brother. He had, 
by his munificence, very early attached 
to his ſervice, the celebrated George Bu- 
chanan, one of the greateſt geniuſes of the 
age, an adept in claſſical learning, an emi- 
nent hiſtorian, and a fine Latin poet. 
But theſe diſtinguiſhed qualities of the 
head, were balanced by the defects of his 
heart! Has tantas animi dotes vitia agqua= 
bant.—On the young Quee 


over to her own dominions, ſhe heaped 


coming 


extraordinary favours, both upon the Prior 


and upon his tutor Buchanan: upon the 
firſt ſhe conferred the Earldom of Marr, 
and ſoon after created him Earl of Murray, 
with one of the higheſt revenues in Scot- 
land, and appointed him her firſt Miniſter, 
As to Buchanan, ſhe had invited him from 
France, with the view of his taking the 
charge of the education of her infant ſon, 


and in the mean time ſhe ſettled on him 
a penſion of 50. during his life; which, 
at 
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at that time, was of more value than any 
eccleſiaſtical living at this day in Scot- 
land *. Yet theſe were not ſufficient to 
bind to their duty men, who, without 
principle,” were inſtigated ſolely by their 
views of ambition. How humiliating to 
human vanity ! What a reproach to the 
human heart! that the ſame hand that 
penned the beautifnl dedicatory Poem to 
Queen Mary FT, which wrote that immor- 
tal Paraphraſe of the Pſalms, ſhould, ſoon 
after, be proſtituted to defame his ſove- 
reign by a moſt falſe and calumnious libel, 


* Goodall, vol. i. p. 75. 


+ © Nympha, Caledoniz quæ nune feliciter oræ 
Miſſa per innumeros ſceptra tueris avos : 

Quæ ſottem antevenis meritis, virtutibus annos, 
Sexum animis, morum nobilitate genus: 

Accipe (ſed facilis) cultu donata Latino 
Carmina, fatidici nobile regis opus, 

ma quidem, Cyrrha procul & Permeſſide ly mpha, 
Pzne ſub Arcoi ſidere nata poli : 

Non tamen auſus eram male natum exponere foetum, 
Ne mihi diſpliceant que placuere tibi. 

Nam quod ab ingenio domini ſperare nequibant. 
Debebunt genio forſitan illa tuo.“ 
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in order to pave the way for his patron the 
Earl of Murray's advancement to the Re- 
gency of the kingdom! That end accom- 
pliſhed, and Murray's ambition pointing 
directly to the throne, Buchanan, in that 
view, wrote his famous Dialogue, De 


Jure Regni apud Scotos,” in which he 
endeavours to prove, that a right to elect 


_—_ _—_ vp G "p- 
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to the throne, was in the people *. 
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Two other perſons, who make an emi- 
nent figure in the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
aſſociated themſelves with the Prior in his 
ſcheme of ambition : Douglas Earl of 
Morton, and William Maitland of Lethin- 
ton, then Secretary of State, both of them 
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of the new religion, of eminent parts, 
bold, reſtleſs, and aipiring ! Fit inſtruments 


* This book was, in James the Sixth's reign, 
condemned, 1584, by parliament to the flames, as 
containing principles ſubverſive of the conſtitution, 
and of all good government. — Buchanan wrote this 
piece ſoon after Queen Mary's impriſonment, and about 
the time that Murray was made Regent. Goodall, 
vol. i. p. 128. 
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for the Prior, and capable of overturning 
a greater and more ſettled ſtate, than that 
of Scotland at that time. 

Thoſe men Queen Mary, on her com- 
ing to Scotland, found to have great weight 
with the people, and with the leading 
divines of the Proteſtants. She therefore, 
to remove the people's jealouſy and fears 
on account of their religion, with great 
mildneſs, thought it proper to continue 
them as her miniſters and counſellors. 
She little knew, that at that time all of 
them were ſecretly enliſted in the ſervice of 
Queen Elizabeth; and deeply engaged in a 
conſpiracy with that princeſs, againſt their 
own ſovereign, for overturning her go- 
vernment. The evidence of this deſign 
is brought to light in the following In- 
quiry. ; 


Queen Mary had now been three years 
in Scotland, when the cares of govern- 
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ment, and the thoughts of providing for the 
ſucceſſion of the kingdom in her family, 
ſuggeſted to her a marriage with her near- 
eſt relation in blood Henry Stuart Lord 
Darnley, the eldeſt fon of the Earl of Len- 
nox, who likewiſe was firſt couſin to the 
Queen of England. In her choice ſhe 
not only followed her own inclination, as 
Henry was one of the handſomeſt young 
men in the kingdom, but likewiſe the 
will of her father King James, who had 
ſignified in his laſt moments his wiſhes of 
this marriage. Fortunate might it have 
been, had the qualities of Henry's mind 
been proportionate to his form ; but un- 
happily they turned out the reverſe! Of 
mean underſtanding, he was headſtrong 


and inſolent, and addicted to vicious plea- 
ſures. 


As the Queen's entering into marriage 
was, in every view, a bar to the ſecret and 
ambitious deſigns of the Earl of Murray 


and 
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and his confederates, their firſt throwing 
off the maſk was, by riſing in arms, on the 
Queen's marriage, with a deſign to aſſaſſi - 
nate Darnley, and to ſend the Queen a 
priſoner to Elizabeth. Luckily, however, 
this conſpiracy and rebellion, of which 
Murray was the head, was cruſhed and 
defeated by the vigilance and good conduct 
of Queen Mary, and the aid of her loyal 
ſubjects; and Murray was obliged to take 
refuge 1n England. 


The Queen becoming pregnant, the next 
attempt ef the confederacy was to deſtroy 
her and her offspring, and to ſeduce the 
weak Darnley into the, conſpiracy for 
aſſaſſinating Rizzio, the Queen's ſecretary 
for foreign affairs, in her preſence. The 
particulars of that atrocious act are ſet forth 
in the following work. Had the death of 
Rizzio, then an aged man, been the only 
deſign of the confederates, that might have 


been effected without any remarkable con- 
F 2 ſequence 
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ſequence from it: but their views lay 
deeper; by a body of men, with ſwords 
and piſtols, ruſhing into the Queen's 
chamber, in the condition ſhe then was, 
and ſtabbing her ſecretary at her feet in 
preſence of the King, the conſequences to 
be expected were obvious. As to one 
part of the defign, the creating a breach 
between the Queen and her huſband, it 
ſucceeded. It opened her eyes to the 
weakneſs and wickedneſs of Darnley, that 
could give conſent to, and join in ſo black 
A conſpiracy, as to defame her, and en- 
danger her life and that of his own child, 
After this the Queen was delivered of a 
ſon, who, upon the death of his mother 
and Queen Elizabeth, united the crowns 
of the two kingdoms of Great Britain. 
From the period of Rizzio's murder, the life 
of Mary was one continued ſeries of miſ- 
fortunes. The perverſe, unaccountable 
conduct of Darnley, and the vicious courſes 
which he followed, while they embittered 

the. 
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the life of the Queen, rendered him con- 
temptible to all the world. 


Murray being reſtored to favour, the 
next plot deviſed by him and his two 
ſteady adherents Morton and Lethinton, 
was for the aſſaſſination of Lord Darn-. 
ley. For this purpoſe they aſſumed a 
new aſſociate with them, James Earl of 
Bothwell, Hereditary Lord Admiral of 
Scotland, and the head of a noble houſe, 
whom they reſolved to make the dupe of 
their infamous purpoſe, and by dazzling him 
with the proſpect of a marriage with the 
Queen, to be brought about by their inte- 
reſt upon the death of Darnley, they 
determined the ruin of both, by making 
the odium of this vile murder fall upon 
them. The confederates ſucceeded in this 
infamous ſcheme, the whole ſteps of 
which are here brought to light. The evi- 
dences and teſtimonies of this affair, being 
collected and expoſed to view, afford a 

F 3 | moſt 
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moſt convincing proof, that the Earls of 
Murray and Morton, and Secretary Leth- 
inton, were the contrivers and authors of 
the death of Lord Darnley, and of the ſub- 


ſequent marriage of the Queen with the 
Earl of Bothwell; which laſt event they 


had no ſooner effected, than riſing in arms 
againſt them, they ſeized upon, and impri- 
ſoned the Queen, forced their accomplice 
Bothwell to take flight and abandon the 
kingdom, and accompliſhed their ſcheme 
by declaring the Earl of Murray Regent. 


The place of the Queen's confinement 
was a caſtle, ſituated in the midſt of a lake 
called Lochleven, where the mother of 
the Earl of Murray reſided: there they, 
by terror, extorted from the helpleſs 
Queen a reſignation of her crown; and 
probably would not have ſtopped there, 
but ſhe having found means to eſcape from 
her priſon, by the aſſiſtance of the Lord 
Seton, to Hamilton, the ſeat of the Duke 


of 
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of Chatelherault, numbers of the nobility 
and gentry, convinced of her innocence, 
immediately aſſembled to her aſſiſtance: 
Murray, however, in poſſeſſion of the 
power of government, got the ſtart of 
the Queen's friends. His army attack- 
ed and diſperſed the party of the 
Queen, and obliged her to take ſhelter in 
England, and throw herſelf under the 
protection of Queen Elizabeth, relying on 
ſolemn and repeated promiſes of aſliſtance 
which that Princeſs had formerly made 
to her. | 


This was a moſt unfortunate ſtep for 
Queen Mary, and the completion of what 
Elizabeth had always wiſhed to bring 
about, to have her rival in her power. 
Orders were immediately given to keep 
the unfortunate Queen under confinement. 
At the ſame time, to amuſe her, and to 
afford ſome ſpecious pretence for ſuch a 
meaſure, Elizabeth, under the ſemblance 
F 4 of 
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of juſtice, as arbitreſs between her and 
Murray the Regent, and his adherents, 
pretended, that before ſhe could give aſſiſt- 
ance to Mary, or even admit her to an 
interview, ſhe muſt hear Murray and his 
party in their defence againſt their Queen's 
accuſation, To this end, commiſſioners 
from both are named, and appointed to 
exhibit their mutual , complaints before 
Queen Elizabeth. The tranſactions in 
theſe congreſſes, in which Elizabeth's 
partiality evidently appears, are particu- 
larly developed in the following Inquiry ; 
where it will be ſhewn, that Murray, by 
encouragement of Elizabeth, is incited to 
accuſe his ſovereign of a criminal amour 
with the Earl of Bothwell, and accomplice 
with him in the murder of the Lord 
Darnley her huſband. 


This epoch the author has fixed on | 
for the commencement of his Inquiry. 
The reaſon is obvious, It is manifeſt that 

* | the 
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the intereſt and view of Queen Elizabeth; 


and likewiſe of the Regent Murray, tended 


to the ſame point. To fix at leaſt the 


ſhew of guilt upon Queen Mary, and to | 


defame her to the world, would afford 
ſome- pretext to the firſt for detaining 


Mary her priſoner ; and to the laſt, for 


keeping poſſeſſion of his uſurped regency 
of her kingdom, under the protection of 
Queen Elizabeth, and as her dependent.— 
It is not therefore to be doubted, that, to 
anſwer the above purpoſes, every piece of 
evidence that could be muſtered up in ſo 
recent a matter, would be exhibited by the 
Regent and his aſſociates in ſupport of 
their accuſation, before an arbiter ſo favour- 
ably diſpoſed to liſten to them. The 
principal evidences produced by the Re- 


gent, were ſeven Letters alleged to have 
been written by Queen Mary to the Earl of 
Bothwell while her huſband the Lord Darn- 
ley lived, Theſe Letters are now critically 
examined, and a proof of their being 

forged 


| 
| 
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of juſtice, as arbitreſs between her and 
Murray the Regent, and his adherents, 
pretended, that before ſhe could give aſſiſt- 
ance to Mary, or even admit her to an 
interview, ſhe muſt hear Murray and his 
party in their defence againſt their Queen's 
accuſation. To this end, commiſſioners 

— - ou both are named, and appointed to 
exhibit their mutual , complaints before 
Queen Elizabeth. The tranſaQtions in 
theſe congreſſes, in which Elizabeth's 
partiality evidently appears, are particu- 
larly developed in the following Inquiry ; 
where it will be ſhewn, that Murray, by 
encouragement of Elizabeth, is incited to 
accuſe his ſovereign of a criminal amour 
with the Earl of Bothwell, and accomplice 
with him in the murder of the Lord 
Darnley her huſband. 


This epoch the author has fixed on: 

for the commencement of his Inquiry. 
The reaſon is obvious, It is manifeſt that 
the 
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the intereſt and view of Queen Elizabeth; 
and likewiſe of the Regent Murray, tended 
to the ſame point. To fix at leaſt the 
ſhew of guilt upon Queen Mary, and to 
defame her to the world, would afford 
ſome pretext to the firſt for detaining 
Mary her priſoner ; and to the laſt, for 
keeping poſſeſſion of his uſurped regency 
of her kingdom, under the protection of 
Queen Elizabeth, and as her dependent. — 
it is not therefore to be doubted, that, to 
anſwer the above purpoſes, every piece of 
evidence that could be muſtered up in ſo 
recent a matter, would be exhibited by the 
Regent and his aſſociates in ſupport of 
their accuſation, before an arbiter ſo favour- 
ably diſpoſed to hſten to them. The 
principal evidences produced by the Re- 
vent, were ſeven Letters alleged to have 
been written by Queen Mary to the Earl of 
Bothwell while her huſband the Lord Darn- 
ley lived. Theſe Letters are now critically 
examined, and a proof of their being 


forged 
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forged is eſtabliſhed from the Letters them- 
ſelves. One circumſtance, which muſt add 
great weight in this matter, appears from 
the journals of the above congreſles ; to wit, 
a ſtrong preſumption that Queen Elizabeth 
was conſcious of the Letters being ſpurious, 
and was apprehenſive of their being de- 
teted; for although Queen Mary diſ- 
claimed them, and loudly demanded in- 
ſpection of theſe Letters, declaring that 
ſhe would bring full proof and conviction 
that they were falſe and forged ; yet, con- 
trary to every principle of juſtice and 


equity, this demand was refuſed by Eliza- 


beth; and to her death theſe Letters were 
never ſhewn to Queen Mary. Thus far 
it ſeemed neceſſary to premiſe, by way of 
Introduction to the following Inquiry. 


— 
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AN 
IN EEE, 
INTO THE EVIDENCE AGAINST 


MARY Queen of SCOTS. 


HAP. I. 


The 25 "Is of the Letters ſaid to have been 
written by Queen Mary to the Earl of 
Bothwell. if 


HE Letters ſaid to have been 
written by Mary Queen of Scots 
to the Earl of Bothwell, have been the 
ſubject of much diſpute among the writers 
of the hiſtory of thoſe times. Much viru- 
lence and inveCtive have been thrown out 
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from both ſides; at the ſame time that the 
bulk of the arguments uſed by either party, 
has been rather conjectural, than founded 
upon facts. The adverſaries of that prin- 
ceſs have always regarded theſe Letters as 
an invincible proof of her knowledge and 
participation of the crimes laid to her charge. 
And indeed, allowing them to have been 
genuine, there is no reſiſting the force of 
ſuch a concluſion, It is my deſign, by 
tracing the hiſtory of thoſe Letters from 
their very firſt appearance, to detach them 
from that confuſed heap of rubbiſh under 
which they have artfully been buried ; to 
produce them into light, ſtripped of their 
falſe colouring ; and, by coolly and diſ- 
paſſionately conſidering the arguments on 
both ſides of the queſtion, to endeavour ta 
inveſtigate the truth, 


The way and manner in which theſe 
Letters came into the poſſeſſion of the 
Queen's enemies, is conveyed to us by 2 

8 Memoran= 
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Memorandum, publiſhed along with Bu- 
chanan's Detection, in theſe words : 


cc M EMORAN D U M. 


« That in the caſtell of Edinburgh thair 
was left be the Erle of Bothwell, before 
his fleeing away, and was ſend for be 
ane George Dalgleiſh, his ſervand, who 
was taken be the Erle of Mortoun, ane 
ſmall gylt coffer, not fully ane fute lang, 
garniſht in ſindrie places with the Ro- 
man letter F under ane King's crowne; 
wharin were certane letteris and writings 
weel knawin, and be aithis to be afhrmit 
to have been written with the Queene of 
Scottis awin hand to the Erle.“ 


The Letters ſaid to have been contained 
in this box were eight in number, all writ- 
ten in French. And beſides theſe, there 


Detectian here means a work publiſhed by Bu- 
chanan, entitled, Detection of the Doings of Mary;“ 
Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 92. 


Were 
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were ſome love-ſonnets, alſo in French, 
and a promiſe of marriage by the Queen to 
Bothwell. 


Upon this ſhort account given of the 
manner in which the Letters came to light, 
it may not be improper in this place to 
make a few obſervations. 


1. As the matter contained in the Letters, 
in plain words, acknowledges a criminal 
intercourſe between the Queen and Both- 
well, and likewiſe gives pretty plain hints 
of a delign to murder the King. it 1s moſt 
amazing to think-how ſuch ſtrong and pal- 
pable . herſelf, could be 
committed by her to writing. 


2. It is no leſs aſtoniſhing, that Both- 
well, to whom the Letters are ſuppoſed to 


have been addreſſed, ſhould have kept ſuch 


evidence againſt himſelf one moment in 
his hands without deſtroying them, as no 
good 
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good reaſon can poſſibly be aſſigned for his 


preſerving them, 


But theſe are only preſumptions, which 
cannot deſtroy facts. Letters are diſcover- 
ed, and produced. It ſeems, however, to 
be an eſtabliſhed maxim, founded on com- 
mon ſenſe as well as equity, that if any 
man, by the diſcovery of a writing or 
deed, pretends to ſtrip another of his pro- 
perty, the pretender muſt not only prove 
the authenticity, but likewiſe give ſome 
reaſonable account how ſuch writing fell 

into his hands. 6p 


To apply this to the preſent queſtion : 
From the Letters themſelves, the preſump- 
tion ſeems to ſtand in favour of the Queen ; 
that neither ſhe, nor indeed any woman of 
common prudence or modeſty, could have 
written them. As therefore they were 
produced by the Earl of Morton as his diſ- 
covery, in the manner before recited, it be- 


COmes 
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comes neceſſary to examine every circum. 
ſtance that relates to this diſcovery z which 
may be done in a few words 


On the 1 yth of June 1567, the Queen 
having left Bothwell, delivered herſelf into 
the hands of Morton, and the Lords of his 
party; who ſent her priſoner to the caſtle 
of Lochleven. | 


On the 20th June 1567, George Dal- 
gleith, Bothwell's ſervant, was ſeized, and, 
in his cuſtody, it is alleged, were found the 
above-mentioned box and writings. ' Six 
days after, he 1s examined before Morton, 
Athole, and Grange, Lords of the Secret 
Council. A copy of his examination and 
depoſition, faid to be taken from the ori- 
ginal in the books. of juſticiary, atteſted by 
Sir John Ballendane, Juſtice-Clerk, is hand- 
ed down to us. This remarkable particu- 
lar naturally occurs to be obſerved in it, 
that it was ſurcly of great importance for 

5 Morton, 
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Morton, who then had the box in his cuſ- 
tody, and, as the record bears, was preſent 
at Dalgleiſh's examination, to have con- 
fronted him with the perſons who appre- 
hended him; and to have aſked him ſome. 
queſtions relating to this box: ſuch as, 
Whether or not this box was in Dalgleiſh's 
cuſtody when he was ſeized ? What orders 
he received from his maſter, Bothwell, 
concerning the box? Who delivered it to 
him? or, Where he found it? Whether 
open or locked? If open, what it con- 
tained? and, Where he was to have car- 
ried it? Dalgleiſh, and the perſons 
who ſeized him, in a matter ſo recent, 
only ſix days before, could have given 
diſtin& anſwers to thoſe queſtions. How- 
ever, in the whole of his examination and 
depoſition, there is not a word mentioned 
of the box. This man, together with Hep- 
burn, Hay, and Pourie, Bothwell's ſer- 
vants, was tried and condemned at Edin- 
burgh as acceſſory to the King's murder. 
4 G Dalgleiſh, 
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Dalgleiſh, however, was not hanged till 
the 3d of January 1568, fix months 
after his condemnation. For what reaſon 
this reſpite was given, we are left to con- 
jecture. 


The firſt appearance of the Letters them- 
ſelves, is in an act of Murray's Secret 
Council, dated the 4th day of Decem- 
ber 1567. — And eleven days after, they 
again make their appearance in an act of 
the Regent's firſt parliament, of the 15th 
of the ſame month of December, entitled, 
Ad concerning the Queen's Detention.” 
The manner and the dreſs in which theſe 
important Letters are introduced, are par- 
ticularly to be remarked ; but - previouſly, 
ſome preceding facts are neceſſary to be 


here mentioned. 


The Queen's marriage with the Earl 
of Bothwell was on the 15th of May 1567. 
That fatal marriage was the ſignal for 
1 1 | Murray 
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Murray and his party to throw off their | 
maſks, to develope themſelves, to call their 


partiſans together, and to arm againſt the 
Queen and her huſband. 


The Queen hears of their motions : ſhe 
takes the alarm; and by public proclama- 
tion, 28th May, on pretence of ſome com- 
motion on the border, ſhe calls on ſeveral 
of the neighbouring counties to be ready 
in arms on ſix hours warning. 


On the 6th of June, the rebels had 
taken the field. They marched towards 
Edinburgh, from whence the Queen and 
Bothwell made a precipitate retreat to the 
caſtle of Borthwick, whither they were 
purſued by Lord Hume at the head of 
eight hundred horſemen *, 18 


On the 15th of June, the Queen, on 
treaty, ſurrendered herſelf into the hands 


* Keith, p. 398. 
G 2 of 
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of the rebels, and was ſent a priſoner by 
them to the caſtle of Lochleven.—And, 
on the 2oth of June, according to the 
journal of the rebels, Dalgleiſh is ſeized 
with the box and the Letters. The reader 
will attend to the dates of the foregoing 
incidents *. 


In the ſpace of time betwixt the Queen's 
impriſonment, on the 15th of June, and 
the meeting of the Regent Murray's firſt 
parliament, on the 15th of December fol- 


* Mr. Whitaker has, with great ſtrength of argu- 
ment, and by the moſt convincing negative evidence, 
ſhewn, that the Letters, ſaid to be feized with Dal- 
gleiſh on the 2oth of June, did not exiſt for many 


months after,—Sevetal acts of Council paſſed, betwixt 


the zoth June and December following, yet not a 


ſingle word in them with reſpect to the Letters. 
Elizabeth ſent down her ambaſſador, Sir N. Throg- 


morton, who interpoſes in behalf of Queen Mary, 


with her rebel ſubjects. Theſe laſt are anxious to 
apologize for their uſurpation, and ſhow great. pro- 
penſity to calumniate the Queen. Yet they give not 
the leaſt hint of the Letters, Whitaker, vol. 1. 


p. 240. : 
, lowing, 


Ay 
1 

\ * * 
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lowing, he and his confederates had full 
time to concert the apology which they 
were to make to the States of the kingdom 
for their proceedings; their riſing in arms, 
and dethroning and impriſoning their ſo- 
vereign. 


In the above act of Murray's Secret 
Council, of the 4th of December, it is 
there ſet forth, That the cauſe and occa- 
* ſion of the private conventiouns of the 
Lords, Barons, and others, and conſe- 
* quentlie their taking of arms and coming 
* to the field with diſplaid banners; and 
* the cauſe and occaſion of the taking of 
the Queen's perſon on the XV. of June 
laſt— was in the ſaid Queen's awin de- 
* fault, in as far as, be diverſe her Previe 
Letters, written and ſubſcrivit with her 
* awin hand, and ſent be hir to James 
* Erle of Bothwell, chief executor of the 
horrible murthour (of the late King}— 
and be hir ungodlie proceeding in a 

G 3 „private 
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« private marriage with him, ſuddenly 
4 thairafter, itis moiſt certain that ſhe wag 


* _ — — —— — —— — — —— 5 — 


<« previe, airt and pairt, of the actual deviſe 

* of the murthour of the King.“ Here the 
cauſe and occaſion of the treaſonable con- 
ventions of the confederates, and their 
rebellion and dethroning the Queen, are 
expreſsly attributed by them, © to her pri- 
“vate Letters to Bothwell.” This is ab- 
ſolntely falſe. 


They themſelves had acquitted the Earl 
of Bothwell of the King's murder. They 
1 had ratified that acquittal in parliament in 
141 the month of April preceding, and joined 
in addreſſing the Queen to take him as a 
proper huſband for her. The marriage 
was ſolemnized on the 15th of May. 


— 


1 
— — 


In the ſame month of May, the rebels 
are convened in arms, and they oblige the 
Queen to fly from her capital to Borthwick 
caſtle on the 6th of June, and on the 
e 15th 
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15th of June they made her a priſoner. 
Theſe treaſonable acts are firſt committed; 
and poſterior to theſe, is their pretended 
cauſe or inducement the diſcovery of the 
Queen's Letters, ſeveral weeks after 


We now proceed to diſplay a ſtill more 
palpable falſehood, which glares full on the 
face of the Letters themſelves, in the firſt 
appearance which they make before Mur- 
ray's Secret Council; the detection of 
which we owe to the penetration of Mr. 
Goodall. 


We have recited part of the a& of Secret 
Council of the 4th of December, in ſo 
far as relates to the Letters, which deſcribes 
them thus, © Previe Letters written and 
* /ubſcrivit with the Queen's azwin hand.” 


In the ſecond appearance, however, 
which theſe Letters make (eleven days 
after), on the 15th day of December, be- 
fore the Parliament, the Queen's ſubſcrip- 
G 4 tions 
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\ | | 
tions are withdrawn, and the Letters are 


— deſcribed thus; Previe Letters Hailelie 
b ritten with her awin hand.” 


Whence could ſo remarkable a diſcord- 
ance between the words of two ſuch ſo- 
lemn acts have happened? between the 
act of Privy Council, authenticated by no 
leſs than twenty-eight Privy Counſellors, 
with the Regent Murray, Morton, Secre- 
tary Lethington, and Sir James Balfour, at 
their head, and the above a&t/of Parlia- 
ment? The Letters, lea, Privy 
Council, expreſsly bear the Queen's ſub- 
ſcriptions ; before the Parliament, the ſub- 
ſcriptions are withdrawn ; they are only 
bailelie written with her own hand. Theſe 
profound - politicians, upon mature conſi- 
deration, withdrew the ſubſcriptions in the 
ſecond exhibition of their Letters, thinking, 
with reaſon, that it might ſhock the credu- 
lity of Parliament, that Mary, who was 
known to be no fool, ſhould put her name 

| ta 


> 
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to direct evidence againſt herſelf, of adul- 
tery and murder ! | 


Mr. Hume, in his Hiſtory of England, 
was the firſt who attempted to anſwer the 
above objection ariſing from the different 
appearances of the Letters, in the Privy - 
Council, and in Parliament. I ſhall cite his 
words. After ſtating the objection, This 
* circumſtance,” ſays the Hiſtorian *, © is-of 
* no manner of force. There were certainly 
Letters, true or falſe, laid before the 
“ Council; and whether true or falſe, this 
* miſtake proceeds equally from the inac- 
* curacy or blunder of the Clerk 7. The 
* miſtake is eaſily accounted for; the 


* Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 500. ; quarto 

edition. | 
+ This blundering Clerk of Murray's Privy Coun- 
eil, who could not diſtinguiſh between a miſſive letter 
and a contract, was the noted Alexander Hay, who, we 
thall afterwards ſee, was one of the moſt acute men 
of that time. — He was one of Murray's moſt actiye 
inſtruments. | 
Letters 
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« Letters were only wrote by her; the 
« fecond contract with Bothwell was only 
* ſubſcribed. A proper accurate diſtine- 
tion was not made, and they are all faid 
eto be wrote and ſubſcribed,” 


Thus, from his own bare conjecture, 
the Hiſtorian, in a moſt deciſive manner, 
pretends to invalidate the teſtimony of a 
ſolemn act of Council. This, however, is too 
much to be granted him.—In reply to Mr. 
Hume, I deſire the Reader to look at 
the words of the records. The words 
are, * the privie Letters written and ſent 
* by the Queen to James Earle of Bolb- 


£c zve LON 


— 


Laſk the Hiſtorian, what authority he has 
for ſaying, that a contract between the Queen 
and Bothwell was here underſtood ? In the 
above cited acts, there is not one word or 
a hint of any paper but the Queen's pri- 
vate Letters to Bothwell: nor is there the 
| ſmalleſt 
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ſmalleſt evidence, that a contract, or 
any other paper beſides the Letters, was 
exhibited, either to the Council or the 
Parliament *, 


Mr. 


* In the whole journals of the rebel proceedings | 
againſt the Queen, their acts and papers, from the 
pretended ſeizure of the Box and Letters, on the 20th 
June 1567, and for fifteen months after, there is not 
the leaſt hint or ſurmiſe of any writings againſt her, 
except the Letters produced before the Council and 
Parliament. The firſt hint of the contra and love 
ſonnets, is when Murray and Morton were preparing 
their materials for the conferences in England, which 
opened in October 1568. They then wanted to ac- 
cumulate evidence againſt the Queen, and to fortify 
the Letters by other pretended documents. 'To this 
end the ſonnets, contract, &c. are then, for the firſt 
time, mentioned in their journal. Several other writ- 
ings are alſo then mentioned (Goodall, vol. ii. p. 142, 
143-), which, on mature conſideration, they afterwards 
withdrew, and did not venture to produce, as we ſhall 
preſently have occaſion to take notice of. — The 
Queen's gilt box in their hands was a moſt uſeful ex- 
pedient. They could at any time find in it, and pro- 
duce papers from it, as occaſion ſerved; or withdraw 
others, as they choſe, — T his they could eaſily per- 

| | form. 
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Mr. Hume treats the above difficulty 
with a degree of contempt. Mr. Goodall's 


objection, ſays he, is of no manner of 
force. The miſtake was owing to the 
blunder of the Clerk. According to ſuch 
mode of argument, indeed, the moſt pal- 
pable contradictions may be reconciled; 
the moſt convincing evidence may be eluded 
or cut down, 


Upon the word of the Hiſtorian, we are 
to ſuppoſe a contract of marriage was com- 
prehended under the deſcriptive words of 


the Queen's private Letters to Bothwell ;_ 


and we are next to ſuppoſe, that the 
Clerk of Council made a groſs blunder 
in not diſtinguiſhing between a miſſive 


form. Leſly, Biſhop of Roſs, aſſerts it as a well- 
| Enown fact, that there were perſons about court who 
could counterfeit the Queen's hand- writing, and that 


ſeveral letters forged in her name had been fent to 


England. Anderſon, vol. i. p. 20.— This infamous 
fact is alſo aſſerted by the Queen herſelf, as we ſhall 


immediately ſee, 
letter 
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letter and a contract of marriage. — The 
whole of Mr. Hume's argument reſts upon 
a begging of the queſtion in oppoſition to 
fact, in ſuppoſing a contract to be exhi- 
bited with the Letters, which is diſproved - 
by the acts themſelves above cited. Ihe 
objection therefore of Mr. Goodall ſtands © 
upon ſo ſolid a baſe as is not to be ſhaken. _- 
Is it poſſible, in hiſtory, to find a fact bet- 
ter atteſted, than * that Letters were pro- 
ducedꝰ in Murray's Secret Council, which 
bore the Queen's ſubſcription, as expreſſed 
by the act of Council itſelf, authenticated 
by the Regent and the whole members of 
Council?” To object to this, is to give 
the lie to all human teſtimony. Let us 
for a moment ſuppoſe, that Hay, the Clerk 
of Council, made a groſs miſtake, in 
alerting that the Letters were ſigned by 
the Queen, when in fact they were not 
ligned ; but can we poſſibly ſuppoſe, that 
of the whole twenty-eight members of 
> Bp Council, 
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Council, not one of them took notice of 
this glaring miſtake, but implicitly atteſted 
Hay's falſchood, without ever looking at 
the Queen's Letters, although lying on the 
table before them ? | 


Credat Judzus Apella! 


To conclude: The palpable contradic- 
tion between the above Records, we ap- 
prehend, hangs a dead weight about the 
neck of the Letters, which the ſophiſtry 
of Mr. Hume, and his followers, has not 
been able to remove “. 25 


The 


* I ſhould be unjuſt, were I here to omit mention- 
ing the remarkable coincidence of obſervation of the 
candid and ſpirited Mademoiſeile De Keralio with the 
above remarks, in her late Hiſtoire d' Elizabeth Reine 
d' Angleterre: a work which does honour to the ſex 
and to her nation. 


After ſtating the anſwer of Mr. Hume to Mr. 
 Goodall's diſcovery, this ſpirited Lady, this new 
defender of the injured Queen of Scots, thus proceeds: 
« Eſt ce la une explication digne d'un hiſtorien tel 

& que 
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The next appearance the Letters made 


was at York in October 1568, at a con- 
| ference betwixt Leſly Biſhop of Roſs, the 
Lords 


© que Hume ! Des Lettres, vraies ou fauſſes, ſon pro- 
de quites, un Secretaire etourdi en redige expoſe ; tout 
« yeſt renverſe, l'ordre y eſt alterẽ, le Secretaire eſt 
« negligent a Pexces, fe tribunal inſenſe; mais il 
ene reſulte pas moins de tout ce deſordre, que Pau- 
« thenticite de ces Lettres eſt conſtatee. Ou en 
& ſeroit la ſociete ſi toutes les affaires, tant particu- 
« lieres que publiques, etoient ainſi jugees ?” L'Hiſt. 
d'Eliz. tom. iii. p. 367. 


Mr. Hume, notwithſtanding, has followers in ſup- 
porting his hypothetical ſolution, The Author of 
Miſcellaneous Remarks on the Inquiry, &c. after 
ſtating Mr. Hume's argument, „The remark,” ſays 
he, in his ſarcaſtic manner, “ is not contemptible, 
however much it may be deſpiſed by ſome men; for 
* as Letter of Tack, and Letter of Penſion, are phraſes 
* uſed in Scotland, ſo © Letter of Eſpouſals* may be 
** proper enough. But a more eaſy and obvious ſolu- 
* tion may be ſuggeſted, He who writes a deed with 
* his own hand, does generally ſign it: —hence written 
* and ſubſcribed conſtantly go together in commen 
language, juſt as heirs and executors, — In conſe- 


* quence of the like affinity,” proceeds the Remarker, 


« the 
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Lords Livingſton, Boyd, Herries, &c. on 
the part of Queen Mary, and the Earls of 
Murray, Morton, Sectetary Lethington, 

and 


ce the Clerk of Privy Council might have added 
« ſubſcrivit to written.” We muſt ſuppoſe this Clerk, 
then, to have been an idiot; and that he did not give 
himſelf the trouble to caſt his eyes upon the Letters 
lying before him, which were not ſubſcrivit. What 
raining and torturing is here, of common ſenſe and 
the plain meaning of words! * This fraud, as it is 
© called,” continues the Remarker, was not dif- 
© covered at the time; but after an interval of two 
* bundred years, there appears a dubious conjecture, im- 


* porting that there might be a fraud.“ 


This fraud, and a groſs one it is, let me tell the 
Remarker, does not reſt on a dubious conjecture. It 
ſtands proved by. the expreſs words of a ſolemn act. 
The fraud could not be diſcovered at the time; the 
Queen, or her friends, had no acceſs to the ſecrets of 
Murray's Secret Council. It was conſtantly denied 
them, even to ſee the pretended Letters of the Queen, 
as we ſhall afterwards fee, although theſe Letters were 
uſed as the inſtruments to defame her, and to deprive 
her of her liberty and her kingdom. 


The conjectures, not dubious, but unnatural, chi- 


merical, and abſurd, come all from the Remarker, and 
his 
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and George Buchanan, on the other ſide, 
before the Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Suſſex, 
and Sir Ralph Sadler, as commiſſioners for 

the 


his maſter, in attempting, by forced and ſtrained 
meaning given to plain words, to invalidate the act of 
Council, An inſtance, this, of the candour and in- 
genuity of the Miſcellaneous Remarker! “ There is 
e no reaſon,” ſays he, © to believe, that all the mem- 
« bers preſent in Council, and in Parliament, were 
« the obſequious tools of Murray. If there was one 
„independent man, or favourer of the Queen, the 
« Earl of Errol for inſtance, the fraud of withdraw- 
ing the ſubſcriptions muſt have been detected. — | 
In fact, on looking at the names of thoſe who ſigned 
the act of Murray's Secret Council *, we ſhall ſcarce 
find one, who may be ſaid to be an independent man, 
and who had not been leagued with Murray and Mor- 
ton in the many treaſonable conſpiracies againſt the 
Queen, Let us ſuppoſe, however, Lord Errol to be 
that man; that he had found out the baſe practices of 
Murray and his aſſociates; what then muſt have been 
bis conduQ, as an honeſt man? To abandon the party, 
furely, He did ſo accordingly, He left them imme- 
viately on the Queen's eſcape from Lochleven, and 


Goodall, vol. ii, p. 64. 


Vor. I. II joined 


= 
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the Queen of England. There it appears, 
by a letter ſigned by theſe laſt, that the 
Letters, and other Evidences againſt the 


Queen, 


joined her friends at Hamilton, in the famous Bond of 
Aſſociation of moſt of the nobility and gentry, and of 
the dignified clergy, in May 1568, for her reſtoration. 
That Errol diſcovered and proclaimed the infamous 
practices of the rebels, and the deceitful means they 
had uſed for impoſing on the people, and getting the 
government of the kingdom into their hands, we are 
certain of from his own declaration; at the ſame time, 

he might be ſhy, no doubt, of detailing this particular 
impoſition of the Letters, to which he himſelf had given 

his name and countenance ; however, he thus declares, 

« 'Thay (Murray, Morton, and their adherents} 

« with deceitfull means obtained the ſtrength of the 
countrie; alſo thay had the haill munition put in 

thair hands be fic buddis and #reaſonabls deceit, as is 

#nawin; and in cais the nobilmen, favourers of hir 

„ Majeſtic, had raiſed ane armie, it was minaced and 

e boiſted that thay wald ſend hir heid to them. 

See Inſtructions and Articles figned by the Earl of 

Errol, and others of the nobility and clergy, and ſent to 

Queen Mary's Commiſſioners at London, the 12th 

September 1568, a few months after the above act of 

Council; Goodall, vol. ii. p. 355. 

| | | We 


cc 
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Queen, were produced and ſhewn to them 
by Lethington, Buchanan, and Macgill, 
« privately, and in a ſecret conference; 
« not as commiſſioners, as they proteſted, 
« but for their (the Engliſh commiſ- 
« ſioners) better inſtruction, after decla- 
ration of ſuch circumſtances as led and 
induced to vehement preſumption to 
“ judge 155 guilty of the * 5 


« murder *. 


It is apparent, from this private and ſe- 
cret conference concerning the Letters, and 


the precaution of Lethington and Bucha- 


nan being employed to ſhow and explain 


We ſhall conclude this diſeuſſion of the above argu- 
ment, in the words of Mademoiſelle De Keralio's 
apoſtrophe addreſſed to Mr. Hume — © Quel eſt 
* Paveuglement de l'eſprit de parti, fi un hiſtorien, 


peut ſe ſatisfaire lui meme, par de ſemblables rai- 
„ ſonnemens !“ 


A letter to Queen Elizabeth, from her commiſ- 


ſioners at Vork, the 11th of October 1 568; Cot, Lib. 
Goodall, vol. ii. p. 140. 
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theſe Letters to the Duke of Norfolk and 
Earl of Suffex, not as commiffioners, that 
Murray and his party, though by this 
underhand way they defamed the Queen, 
were at great pains to conceal their ſecret 
practices from her commiſſioners, who at 
that time had orders from Mary, and were 
inſtructed to call for the evidences of their 
charge. This appears from the articles 
and inſtructions given by the Queen to her 
commiſſioners. The Queen had heard a 
ſurmiſe of Letters ſaid to be written by 
her. In the ſeventh article of her inſtruc- 


tions to her commiſſioners, ſhe thus charges 
them : 


In cais thay alledge thay have ony 
« writingis of mine, quhilk may infer pre- 
** {umptioun agains me, in that cais ze 
* fall deſyre the Principallis to be produ- 
* cit, and that I myſelf may have inſpec- 
* tioun thairof, and make anſwer thairto. 


* For ze fall affirm, in my name, I never 
« writ 
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ec writ ony thing concerning that matteir 
ce to ony creature: and gif ony fic wri- 
e tingis be, thay ar falſe and feinzeit, for- 
« git and inventit be thameſelfis, onlie to 
« my diſhonour and ſclander: and thair 
& ar divers in Scotlande, baith men and 
women, that can counterfeit my hand- 
writing, and write the like manner of 
writing quhilk I uſe, as weil as myſelf, 


and principallie ſic as ar in cumpanie 
with thameſelfis *,”? 


A cotemporary author has informed us, 
that this had been done by Maitland her 
Secretary: © It was notourly known (ſays 
* this author), that Lethington had often 


« counterfeited the Queen's hand f. But 
to proceed: | FRE 


Although, in tracing the hiſtory of the 
Letters, my plan does not lead me to enter 


* Cot. Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 342. 
+ Crawford's Memoirs, p. 100. 
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into a detail of the ſeveral tranſactions be- 
tween Queen Mary and her rebel ſubjects, 
before the commiſſioners appointed by 
Queen Elizabeth for hearing them; yet 
it may not be improper to open a little the 
import of thoſe conferences wherein the 
evidence againſt Queen Mary was pro- 
duced. And that the reader may, in the firſt 
place, undezſtand what was the ſubject of 
theſe (conferences, the commiſſion which 
Queen Mary gave to the Biſhop of Roſs, 
and the Lords Livingſton, Boyd, and Her- 
ries, her commiſhoners, imports, that 
they were to convene with Queen Eliza» 
beth's commiſſioners at York; © and there 
« to treat, conclude, and indent, upon all 
“ ſic heids and articles as fall be found 
beſt for the reduction of our diſobe- 
dient ſubjects to their dutiful obedience 
to us, and for good amitie, as well for 
bygones as to come, betwixt thame 
and all our obedient ſubjects; and fur- 
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& ther to treat upon the ſaid peace to be 
« made betwixt our deareſt ſiſter and us, 
« our realms and ſubjeas, and uther 
« things pertaining to the weil of the 
% ſame *.“ 


As Queen Mary in this matter was the 
plaintiff, the heads of her complaint a- 
gainſt the Earls of Murray and Morton, 
and their aſſociates, were as follows: — 
That after her marriage with the Earl of 
Bothwell, they aſſembled an army by pro- 
clamation, declaring the ſame to be for 
her relief; - made her priſoner in Loch- 
leven caſtle ;—ſeized her treaſury, and 
uſurped the government in name of her 
infant ſon, and of the Earl of Murray as 
Regent :—That upon her eſcape, and 
taking ſhelter under the protection of 
ſome of her loyal ſubjects, theſe rebels 
had attacked them with their forces, and 


* Cotton Lib. Calig. C. 1. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 
118. 
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obliged her to fly for protection into 
England “. 


Murray's anſwer to this is in ſubſtance: 
— That the Earl of Bothwell, known to 
be the chief author of the King's murder, 
having got into great credit with the 
Queen, had enterpriſed to raviſh her per- 
ſon, and kept her a priſoner at Dunbar 
caſtle, until he accompliſhed a ſudden 
marriage with her; whereby having at- 
tained to the government of the realm, 
and the power over the perſon of the young 
King, the ignominy of theſe proceedings 
moved a number of the nobility to take 
arms, to endeavour to bring Bothwell 


to puniſhment,—to relieve the Queen 


from the bondage of that tyrant,—and to 
preſerve the perſon of their native prince :— 
That the Queen, preferring Bothwell's im- 
punity to her own honour, aſſiſted him in 


* Cotton Lib, Calig, C. 1. Goodall, vol. ii. 
p. 129. 
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making his eſcape ; after which, ſhe me- 
naced them with puniſhment ; which com- 
pelled them to ſequeſtrate her perſon in 
Lochleven :—That there finding herſelf 
tired with the fatigues of government, ſhe 
had demitted and reſigned the ſame in fa» 
your of her ſon, and of the Earl of Mur- 
ray as Regent during his infancy and ina- 
bility to govern ; which act of regency had 
been ratified and confirmed by the ſtates 
of the kingdom in parhament, and ac- 
knowledged by the whole agen, until 
certain of the nobility, impatient to ſee ſuch 
quiet government, had practiſed to bring 
the Queen out of Lochleven, and to ſub- 
vert the government and authority of the 
King thus eſtabliſhed; and having riſen 
in arms, they were oppoſed by legal au- 
thority *. 


To this Queen Mary replied :—That 
ſuppoſing the Earl of Bothwell to have been 
„Cotton Lib. Calig C. 1. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 
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acceſſory to the King's murder, that could 
not excuſe their rebellion :—That Bothwell's 
guilt was never known to her; on the 
contrary, he had been acquitted on trial; 
which acquittal was afterwards ratified 
by the ſtates of the kingdom in parlia- 
ment :— That after this, the whole nobility 
united in ſoliciting her to marry the Earl 
of Bothwell, and joined in a bond to de- 
fend that marriage with their lives and 
fortunes :—That thereafter the ſame per- 


| ſons ſecretly conſpired to make the Queen 


and Bothwell priſoners at Borthwick ; 
from whence they eſcaping to Dunbar, 


were, on their return to Edinburgh, met 


and oppoſed by an army raiſed againſt 
them :—That ſhe, for eſchewing blood, 
and truſting to the faith of their promiſes 
of allegiance, delivered herſelf into their 
hands : —That ſo far from preferring the 
impunity of the Earl of Bothwell to her 
own honour, by ſending him away, as 
they falſely alleged, they themſelves, on 

8 the 
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the contrary, ſent Grange, one of their 
leaders, and defired Bothwell to paſs off the 
Geld until the time he might be tried, and 
promiſed that no man ſhould purſue him; 
and ſo, by their own deſire, he paſſed 
away ; at the ſame time, they having pro- 
miſed to honour, ſerve, and obey her as 
their Sovereign, ſhe no ſooner had put 
herſelf into their hands, than they made 
her a captive, and ſent her to Lochleven 
caſtle: That while there, under confine- 
ment, and threatened with death, they did 
extort from her a reſignation of the govern- 
ment, and other writings, which by force 
ſhe was compelled to ſign “. 


It is obvious, that ſo far Mary had the 
ſuperiority in point of argument, having 
eſtabliſned her complaint againſt them as 
rebels and uſurpers, and refuted every 
argument urged by Murray and his aſſo- 
ciates in their defence. This is acknow- 


* Cotton Lib, Calig, 1: Good, vol. ii. p. 162. 
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ledged by the two lateſt hiſtorians. Of 
conſequence, as Murray made no further 
anſwer, Elizabeth was called upon by her 
promiſes to reſtore Queen Mary to her 
kingdom. This, however, was quite re- 
mote from Elizabeth's intentions: the affair 
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was truly puzzling; let us ſee how ſhe cuts 
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through it. The place of theſe conferences, 
Vork, was at too great a diſtance from 
Elizabeth, to exert her full influence; ſhe 
wanted that they ſhould proceed under her 
own eye, and be directed by her, and her 
miniſter Cecil. She therefore adjourns the 
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conferences, and orders both parties to ap- 
pear before herſelf and Council at Hamp- 


When Mary at firſt agreed to this con- 
ference, ſhe had inſiſted, and got Elizabeth 
to promiſe, that as ſhe herſelf was not 
allowed to appear before her, ſo neither, 


during the time the conferences continued, 
the 
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the Earl of Murray, nor his aſſociates, 


ſhould be permitted to come into her 


preſence * ; yet to this promiſe Elizabeth 
now determined to pay no regard. Hav- 
ing obtained what ſhe had long wiſhed 
for, to have her unfortunate rival in her 
power, inſtead of acting the part of a friend, 
as ſhe had promiſed; or even as an impar- 


to determine the affair as it then ſtood; ſhe 
had already taken a very oppoſite meaſure. 
This was, to inſtigate and encourage Mur- 
ray to become the accuſer of his Sovereign, 
as acceſſory to the King's murder, ſo as to 
furniſh herſelf with a pretence, not only 
for refuſing to reſtore Mary to her throne, 
but likewiſe for keeping her a priſoner for 
life. This is plainly the key to Elizabeth's 
conduct through the courſe of theſe con- 
ferences between Queen Mary, and Mur- 
ray and his aſſociates : and before ſo prede- 

* Cotton Lib, Titus, C. 12. Goodall, vol. ii. 
p. 184. 
termined 
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termined a judge, it is eaſy to ſee that im- 
partiality was not to be expected. This 
plan, as previouſly concerted by Elizabeth 
and her miniſter, ſtands detected, and is 
laid open from the proceedings of her 
Council at Hampton-court of the goth of 
October 1568, prior to the opening of the 
conferences there. The heads of the plan 
of proceedings are as follow: 


Queen Mary's commiſſioners are, firſt, 
to have acceſs to Queen Elizabeth, and 
their commiſſion from their miſtreſs ac- 
knowledged ; ſo that they may not after- 
wards decline the treaty : —Then the Earl 
of Murray and his friends ſhould be called 
upon, and demanded, *© Why they do 
* forbear to charge the Queen with the 
* guiltyneſs of the murther of her huſ- 
* band, conſideryng their party have al- 
* ways given it out to the world that ſhe 


* 


cc 


is guilty ?“ Then, to encourage and 
entice them to accuſe her, it is added : 


« Tf 
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« If they will in the end be content to 
« ſhew ſufficient matter to prove her gil- 
« ty, —it is thought good, for many re- 
« ſpects, that they ſhuld be aſſured, that 
« they (Murray and his aſſociates, then 
jn poſſeſſion of her kingdom) ſhall not 
« be made ſubject to her indignation ;” 
(that is, in other words, that they ſhould 
remain in quiet poſſeſſion ;) “and that 
“ her Majeſty will never reſtore her to her 
“ throne.” | 


The plan being thus laid down, how 
Elizabeth and her Council were to proceed 
with each of the parties, it is eaſy to ſee, 
that the cauſe of Mary was already weighed, 
and her fate determined ; the laſt, there- 
tore, and moſt important meaſure, remain- 
ed alone to be concerted by theſe judges : 
this was the ſecuring Mary's perſon ; © and 
** becauſe this manner of proceeding cannot 
be fo ſecretly uſed, but the knowledge 
thereof will by ſome means come to the 
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« Quene of Scotts, it is thought moſt neceſ- 
& ſary of all things, that ſhe be circum- 
« ſpeRly looked unto for dout of eſcaping; 
* and therefore it is thought good, that all 
ce preparation be haſtned for removing 
« her to Tutbury *.“ 


* 


In conſequence of the above well- con- 
certed plan, Mary's commiſſioners having 
been called upon before thoſe of Elizabeth, 
and their commiſſion ſhown, before any 
procedure was taken, they gave in a pro- 
teſtation, That they entered into theſe 
conferences with this proviſo, That thair 
« miſtreſs's cauſe was not to proceed any 
«© manner of way in form of judgement, 
c or in judicial place, or before any judge 
* or judges, but as commiſſioners and am- 
*& bafladors of a free princeſs with ane im- 
* perial crown, to confer with Queen Eli- 
ſabeth and her commiſſioners in the form 


* Proceedings of the Council at Hampton- court, 


from Ceci!'s papers. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 179. 
« of 
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© of treaty only.” This was a wiſe precau- 
tion; and, no doubt, in a great meaſure, 
diſappointed Elizabeth in her view of acting 
as final judge, and giving ſentence againſt 
Queen Mary. | 


The Earl of Murray and his aſſociates, 
immediately on their arrival at London, 
were introduced to, and graciouſly receiv- 
ed by, Elizabeth ; and any ſcruples they 
had, with reſpect to their accuſing Mary, 
being ſoon removed by the above encou- 
raging aſſurances from Elizabeth, they 
gave in their charge or libel on the 26th 
November 1568, publicly accuſing her of 
being in the fore knowledge of, and parti- 


cipant with, Bothwell in the murder of her 
huſband *. 


A copy of the accuſation having been 
delivered to the Queen of Scots“ commiſ- 


* Cotton Lib. Calig. p. 230. Goodall, vol. ii. 
p. 206, 
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ſioners, the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord 
Herries, in preſence of the Engliſh com- 
miſſioners, they, after expreſſing their ſur- 
priſe that the other party ſhould put in writ- 
ing © ſuch a bold accuſation againſt their 
“ Sovereign, declared they would as boldly 
* defend hir. Murray and his aſſociates 
* (they aſſerted) had invented this accuſa- 
tion of the Queen for maintaynance 
of their own treaſons ;—and that when 
the cauſe ſhould be farther tryed, it wold 
be proved, that ſome of them which be 
* now the accuſers, were the inventars, 
and privy to the making of bonds and 
„ writings for the conſpiracy of the death 
* of the Lord Darnley, the Queen's huſ- 
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band — They required, in the mean 
* time, that theſe accuſers might be ſtay- 


ed and arreſted, untill in the end cf 
Cc 


» © the cauſe it might be ſeen what they 
& deſerved *. 


* Paper-office, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 209. 21 
212. 
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Mary, being informed of the accuſation 
thus publicly made againſt her, and of the 
' gracious reception which her rebel ſubjects 
had met with from Elizabeth, contrary to 
her promiſe, had, no doubt, good ground 
to ſuſpeC the partiality of her judge, and 
to with for a hearing in perſon before other 
more unbiaſſed judges. She therefore in- 
ſtructed her commiſſioners, 3d December 
1568, to demand, in her name, That as 
Elizabeth had given admittance, both in 
private and public, to her accuſers, ſhe * 
likewiſe might be permitted to © cum in 
* proper perſoun to. hir Majeſties awin 
* preſence and of hir nobilitie, and in the 
* preſence alſo of the haill ambaſſadouris 


* of other countreys, then reſident within 


* hir Hienes realme, to declaire hir inno- 


* cencie, and to make hir Majeſtie and 


* thayme underſtand the untrew invented 


calumnies of hir ſaidis rebellis, for the 


* Anderſon, vol, iv. p. 160. Goodall, vol. ii. 
P. 220, 
12 « better - 
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ce hetter defence of hir Grace's honor, ſa- 
ec tisfactioun of her Hienes, and all other 
„ Chriſtiane princes and guide fubjeCtis 
“ quhatſumever. And alſo ſen the ſaid 
« rebellis has taken upon them unjuſtly 


« and boldly to accuſe thair native Sove- 
„ reign, deſyris alſo that they may be 
c ſtayed and arreſted by your Majeſty's 
* authority, to anſwer upon fic heinous at- 
© temptats as fall be laid to thair charge *.“ 


We 


* Dr. Robertſon ſeems to lay greater ſtreſs than it 
deſerves on the overture made by the Biſhop of Roſs 
and Lord Herries, at this time, for an accommodation 
with Murray and Morton, after they had accuſed the 
Queen. It is proper to obſerve, however, that this 
propoſal © came not from the Queen ſince the accuſa- 
tion had been given in by the Earl of Murray.“ 80 
Roſs and Herries declare, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 226. 
And Mary ſcarce had time, from the 29th November 
to the 4th of December, to have got a copy of the 
acculation ſent her from Weſtminſter to Bolton in 
Lancaſhire, arid to have ſent any return concerning it 
to her commiſſioners. They declare the propoſal came 
from themſelves, and not from the Queen; and we 
have no reaſon to diſbelieve them, However ill-timed 

this 
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We ſubmit to the Reader, if ſo bold a 


demand could have come from a guilty 
perſon ? 


The firmneſs of this ſpirited requeſt of 


Queen Mary, to appear in perſon before 
Queen Elizabeth and the whole Peers of Eng- 
land and foreign ambaſſadors, affords, in our 
opinion, a moſt convincing proof of her 
innocence. A charge is brought againſt 
her, as privy to the murder of her huſ- 
band, and offered to be proved by Letters 
under her own hand. Would any perſon, 


this motion was, yet it ſeems too harſh to infer any 
preſumption againſt the Queen, when it is conſidered 
likewiſe, that the accuſers had then produced no part 
of their proof. At the ſame time it is no wonder, if 
Queen Mary and her commiſſioners, ſeeing the groſs 
partiality of Elizabeth in encouraging theſe rebels, and 
inſtigating them againſt her, and ſenſible of Elizabeth's 
determined reſolution in the event to condemn her, 
were at firſt ſtunned and confounded, and in that ſitua- 
tion thought of making up the matter with her own 
ſubjects, rather than truſt to Elizabeth, already deter- 
mined a gainſt her. 


5 a wo- 
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a woman eſpecially, conſcious of guilt, 
have dared to make ſuch a propoſal, of 
expoſing herſelf, before ſo ſolemn an au- 
dience, and in the face of ſuch proof as was 
offered to be exhibited againſt her? To ſee 
a caſket with her Letters produced by 
Murray and Morton; to hear their horrid 


contents publicly read, and their genuine- 
neſs aſſerted? 


A guilty perſon muſt have ſhrunk from 
ſuch a teſt; overwhelmed under the load 


of ſo formidable, ſo apparent proof! Guilt 
always ſceks to avoid the light; and flies 
examination! 


Not ſo the Queen. Bold, and conſcious 
of innocence, ſhe riſes ſuperior to the dar- 
ing wickedneſs of her enemies. She preſſes 
to come forward with firmneſs and reſolu- 
tion, ſuch as conſcious virtue and inno- 
cence alone could inſpire. She demands, 


as 
7 
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as her right, to appear in perſon; to con- 
front her accuſers; to be heard in her 
defence, in preſence of a public and un- 
biaſſed audience. 


To ſee, and examine with her own eyes, 
Letters which ſhe knew to be falſe and 
forged ; which, ſhe doubted not, ſhe would 
expoſe and prove to be ſo—To compare 
theſe forged Letters with her own genuine 
hand-writing—To {ſcrutinize their con- 
tents, and the intrinſic circumſtances men- 
tioned in them To confront Morton: to 
queſtion him and his ſervants ſeparately 
To have interrogated Sir James Balfour on 
the ſubject of the delivery of the caſket 
of Letters: All theſe, and other relative 
circumſtances, being ſubjected to Queen 
Mary's examination, the truth muſt infal- 
libly have appeared. We ſhall now ſee 
how artfully Queen Elizabeth evades this 
bold, this equitable demand, of her ſiſter 


Queen, 


I 4 Mary's 
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Mary's commiſſioners having preſented 
this ſupplication in their miſtreſs's name, 
Elizabeth at firſt ſeems to think her requeſt 
proper and reaſonable. In anſwer to this 
demand ſhe tells them, © I think it very 
« reaſonable that ſhe ſould be heard in her 
« own cauſe, being ſo very weightie; but 
* to determine quhom before, quhen, and 
* quhair, ony time before I underſtand 
«* how thay (Murray and Morton) will 
% verify thair allegatioun, I am not as yet 
* reſolvit ; but after conferring with thame, 
] fall give you ane anſwer *.“ 


On conferring, however, with her 
friends, Murray and Morton, they no 


doubt gave her good reaſon to refuſe 


Mary's requeſt, of appearing perſonally at 
the conferences, or of calling in neutral 
perſons, ſuch as the foreign miniſters then 
at her court, Elizabeth's ardent deſire 
always was, to get into her hands the 


Cotton Lib. Titus, C. 12, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 222. 
10 pretended 
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pretended proofs from Murray, of his charge 
againſt Queen Mary. She therefore in- 
forms her commiſſioners, that ſhe is to call 
upon Murray and his aſſociates, and reprove 
them for the accuſation they had given in 
againſt the Queen; but that if“ they wald 
« perſiſt therein, that then ſhe would re- 
« ceive from them the proofs of their ac- 
« cuſation againſt Mary *,” 


This procedure of Elizabeth, in keeping 
Queen Mary at a diſtance confined, while 
her cauſe was going on, and her accuſers 
admitted freely to her preſence, and en- 
ecuraged by all means to proceed to their 
proof, before Mary could be allowed to 
make a defence to their accuſation, ap- 
peared to be ſo glaring and partial, and a 
direct breach of Queen Elizabeth's promiſe 
to Mary, which had induced her at firſt to 
enter into this treaty, that the commiſſioners 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 227. 


of 
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of the Queen of Scots immediately gave 
in a remonſtrance * againſt it,“ as a pre- 
« poſterous order, never uſed in any 7reaty 
« or conference, yea, not even in caſes of 
e judicial procedure, to receive probation 
before the party was heard to anſwer 


eto the alledgeance, and eſpecially in fo 


* 


« weighty a cauſe: they therefore pro- 


© teſted, that no further ſhould be pro- 


& ceeded in this conference .“ 
Notwith- 


* The Reader is deſired to take notice of the proce- 
dure after the following proteſtation, as Mr. Hume 
upon it founds an aſſertion, that Queen Mary and her 
commiſſioners finally broke off the conferences, and 
never would make any reply. 


+ Goodall, vol. ii. p. 229. 
Mr. Hume is of opinion, that by this procedure of 


Elizabeth, in reſpect to Mary's requeſt, the former 


ſhowed no ſigns of partiality. His reaſons are, becauſe, 
&« although ſhe had granted an audience to the Earl of 
& Murray and his colleagues, ſhe had previouſly con- 
&* ferred the ſame honour on Mary's commiſſioners; 
* and her conduct was ſo far entirely equal to both 


cc parties * vol. ii. P · 496. 
| Dr, 
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Notwithſtanding this remonſtrance, as 
Elizabeth's plan was to have the accuſation 
fixed on Mary, ſhe, at the ſame meeting, 
called upon Murray and Morton; who di- 
realy put into the hands of the Engliſh 
commiſſioners the Box with the Letters 


and French ſonnets ſaid to be written by 


the Queen. They alſo produced a copy of 
the Earl of Bothwell's trial, with the exa- 


minations and confeſſions of Hay, Hep- 
burn, Pourie, and Dalgleiſh, ſervants of 
Bothwell; who, although all of them 
charged their maſter, yet none of them 


Dr. Robertſon, on this point, argues very differ- 
ently: „ Mary” (ſays he, vol. i. p. 413.) © juſtly 
* conſidered this as an open declaration of Elizabeth's 
© partiality towards her adverſaries, — Her rebellious 
ſubjects were allowed acceſs to the Queen; ſhe was 
excluded from her preſence : they enjoyed full liber- 
* ty; ſhe languiſhed under a long impriſonment,” 
remote from the place of trial: * they were encouraged 
to accuſe her; in defending herſelf, ſhe laboured 
* under every diſadvantage.” Add to theſe, that the 
accuſers were now allowed to proceed with their pre- 
tended proof in Queen Mary's abſence, 


pretended 
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pretended to aſperſe the Queen in the leaſt 
with any acceſſion to the King's mur- 
der*, And it is proved beyond doubt, 
that all of them, at their death, publicly 


abſolved the Queen from it. 80 that, 
ſetting the Letters aſide, there is no other 


evidence which Murray and Morton could 


produce againſt the Queen. 


Here it is proper to remark the guarded 


caution of Murray and his accomplices, in 


the manner they produced theſe Letters 
before the Engliſh commiſſioners. © They 
produced (ſays the record of the 8th 
« December 1568) ſeven ſeveral wrytings, 
„ wrytten in French, in the like Romain 
& hand as others her letters, which Wert 
&« ſhewwed yeſternight, and avowed by them to 
* be wrytten be the ſaid Queen, Which 


* ſeven wrytings being copied, were read in 


*Vide their judicial confeſſions, taken from the te- 
cords of the high court of juſticiary, Anderſon, vol. i. 
p. 165, et ſeq. Alſo, Affirmation of the Peers of 
Scotland aſſerting this fact, Goodall, vol. ii, p. 359. 
« French, 
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« French, and a due collation made thairof, 
« 25 near as could be, by reading and in- 
« ſpectioun, and made to accord with the 
« originals ; wwhich the ſaid Erle of Murray 
« required to be redelivered ; and did there- 
« upon deliver the copies, being collation- 
« *.“ 


By this it would appear, that when the 
Letters were produced, they were not at 
the time compared by the Engliſh commiſ- 
W foners with other letters acknowledged 
and proved to be of the Queen's writing. 
But allowing thoſe other letters ſaid to be 
ſhewn the preceding night, to have been 
genuine of the Queen, why were not Mur- 
ray's Letters in the like Roman hand, care- 
fully compared and ſcrutinized with them 
at the ſame time ?—Again, why this pre- 
meditated contrivance of Murray to bring 
copies along with his pretended original 


* Cot. Lib. Journal of the commiſſioners, 8th De- 
cember 1585. Good. vol. ii, p. 235. 


Letters ? 
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= Letters? and after reading, and making 
thoſe copies to accord with his original, 
why ſuch haſte to huddle up and carry off 
theſe pretended originals? Is he afraid 
indeed of their being ſeen? Very remark- 
able is this caution : like a mole, this off- 
ſpring of darkneſs no ſooner feels the light, 
than inſtantly it ruſhes back into the caverns 


„ 


Mr. 


* We find after this, that theſe Letters, and the 
other writings, were again produced before ſome other 
of the Engliſh nobility at Hampton- court, and read 
and collated with other letters ſaid to be genuine d 


— rr 


® 1" + —— — 


Queen Mary; and the manner in which theſe writing 
were collated by the Council at Hampton, court, vt 
have in the following words: © And it is to be noted 
that at the time of the producing, ſhewing, and read- 
ing, of all theſe foreſaid writings, there was no ſpeciil 
« choyſe nor regard had to the order of the producing 
„thereof, but the whole writings lying altogethe! 
© upon the Counſel table, the ſame were, one ate! 
© another, ſhewed, rather by hap, as the ſame did je 
upon the table, than with any choyſe made, as h 
& the natures thereof, if time had /o ſerved, might hav? 
©« been, And in the end it was ſaid unto the ſaid 


« Erles (Northumberland, Weſtmorland, Shrew 
cc berry» 
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Mr. Hume has thought proper to ſay, 
that © Biſhop Leſly expreſsly declined 
« comparing the hands (in the Letters), 


« berry, Worceſter, Huntington, and Warwyk), 
« that in this ſort they were now made participant of 
« the whole ſlate of the cauſe, even as largely as the reſt 
« of hir Majeſtie's Privy Counſel were: and therefore 
« they were newly again required to have in remem- 
& brance hir Majeſtic's firit charge to have the ſame 
« kept in ſecret by them, as hir counſellors in this 
« cauſe;” Anderſ. vol. iv. p. 176. ; Goodall, vol. it. 
p. 258. As this is acknowledged by themſelves to 
have been the method of exhibiting thoſe papers, 
Biſhop Leſly had certainly reaſon to challenge the whole 
party, in the following words: * But (ſays he) who 
“ conferred theſe Letters, I pray you, with the Queen's 
* owne hande- writing? Dare you to warrant them 
in this ſo perilous and weighty a cauſe, to have 
ebene ſo exquiſitely and ſo exactly viewed and con- 
« ferred with al ſuche dewe circumſtances as the 
“Civil Law doth require, were it but a civil or 
money matter? You will, peradventure, anſwere, 
That there was dewe collation by you made. O per- 
* fete and worthy collation! O meete and apt men 
for ſuch a purpoſe! As though it is. not known 
throughout the world, that ye are her moſt mortal 
enemies; Anderſon, vol. i. part ii. p. 19. 
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« as not being a legal proof.” Let us 
examine what authority Mr. Hume has for 
this aſſertion. We have ſeen from the 
record of 6th December, that Queen Eliza- 
| beth, in anſwer to Mary's ſupplication, 
tells her commiſſioners, that ſhe is to call 
upon Murray, and receive the proofs of 
his accuſation againſt their Queen; that is, 
the Letters. In a paper drawn up by the 
Biſhop of Roſs upon that occaſion, he uſes 
the following argument : © If they, Mur- 
« ray and Mortoun, wald preſs to verify 
their accuſation by compariſon of Let- 
© ters, the ſamen is na ways ſuthcient; 
& cum, de jure, fallaciſſimum genus probandi 
& fit per comparationem literarum.” The 
above authority from the Roman law, that 
a proof comparatione literarum is the molt 
fallacious of all proof, is certainly juſt; 
eſpecially in abſence of the party accuſed. 
But does it follow from this, that the 
Biſhop, by uſing this argument, exprelsly 
declined comparing the hands, as Mr. 
| Hume 
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Hume is pleaſed to aſſert? With ſubmiſ- 
fion, the contrary of this appears ; and that 
Queen Mary repeatedly, as we ſhall fee, 
inſtructs her commiſſioners to ſee and in- 
ſpect the original Letters; but in vain: 
this reaſonable and neceſſary demand, 
though often inſiſted on by them, they 
Inever did obtain. To proceed : 


In ſupport of the Letters, Morton him- 
ſelf, the Queen's accuſer, affirmed he got 
the Box with thoſe writings from Dalgleiſh 
in the manner above mentioned; and one 
' crawfurd (a dependent on the Earl of 
Lennox, another accuſer of the Queen), 
the perſon mentioned in the firſt Letter as 
lent by Lennox to meet Mary in her road 
to Glaſgow, gave teſtimony to the verity 
of that occurrence, and ſome other ſuch 
incidents mentioned in one of the Letters. 
Theſe, whether true or falſe, ſeem to be 
of no conſequence ; for this plain reaſon, 
that whoever did write the Letters, would 
Vor. I, K 1 
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take care to- inform themſelves of every in- 
cident that happened in Mary's company 
when ſhe was at Glaſgow, at the time ſhe 
is ſuppoſed to have written theſe Letters to 
Bothwell; and they could not have applied 
to a better hand for their information, than 
to this ſervant of Lennox, or even to Len- 
nox himſelf, who, nobody will doubt, were 
both very ready to give all the information 
in their power againſt Queen Mary. The 
Box and Letters per ſe, then, with Mor- 
ton's ſingle affirmation as to the manner in 
which they came into his poſſeſſion, are 
the only evidences againſt the Queen which 
were produced at the conferences. 


Let us here attend to Morton's ſtory of 
the ſeizure of the Box and Letters.—A very 
little reflection evinces the whole to be a 
moſt palpable and daring falſehood. This 
fatal Box, like Pandora's, full of every evil, 
was to be the inſtrument to dethrone an 
independent Queen, to ſeat her rebel 

| | ſubjects 
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ſubjects on that throne, and to tranſmit to 
future ages, as infamous, a character hi- 
therto unſullied and ſplendid. Every cir- 
cumſtance then, which relates to the find- 
ing of this important Box, ought to be 
luminous, clear, and unſuſpiciouss Now 
if, according to Morton's affirmation, cer- 
tain perſons (not named) had ſeized Dal- 
gleiſn with the Box in his cuſtody, there 
could be no want of witneſles for proving 
this moſt important fact. Dalgleiſn, we 
have ſeen, who could have cleared up this 
affair, and told every circumſtance relating 
to it, was tried, condemned, and hanged, 
and not one ſingle queſtion put to him 
concerning the Box and Letters! But what 
became of Sir James Balfour, and the per- 
lons on this occaſion who ſeized Dalgleiſh 
in June 1567, little more than a year be- 
fore the conferences in England took place? 
They were not hanged ; they could have 
given full teſtimony to the truth of the 

K 2 ſtory, 
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Rory, if there had been the leaſt grain of 
truth in it. Is it poſſible then to account 
for Murray and Morton's declining to bring 
forward and to exhibit ſuch neceſſary wit- 
neſſes on ſo important a point, on any 
other ſuppoſition than that of the abſolute 
falſehood of the whole tale, affirmed upon 


honour by Morton alone? affirmed only 
by that man whom no tie of honour could 
ever bind; who had been his whole life 
engaged in a ſeries of treaſonable con- 
ſpiracies againſt his Sovereign; had led 3 
band of aſſaſſins to aſſault her in her own 
palace, and to murder her Secretary at her 
feet! Thoſe Letters then, from their firli 
appearance in the hands of Morton, the 
Queen's accuſer, until their final exit with 
bim, we ſee ſtamped with the brand of 
falſehood in their front; falſehood ſo pal- 
pable, that, before any court of inquit 
other than Elizabeth's, muſt have rep!” 
bated them with infamy. 


I 2 | | Upon 
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Upon ſuch groſs partiality of Elizabeth, 
it is no eaſy matter to ſay what courſe 
would have been moſt proper for Mary to 
have ſteered. Being denied that privilege 
which the greateſt criminals have always 
been allowed in every civilized nation, that 
of being heard perſonally in her own de- 
fence, and of interrogating and confronting 
her accuſers, ſhe had ordered her commiſſion- 
ers to break off all further conference, before 
Judges already ſo determined againſt her. 
Dr. Robertſon is of opinion, that, had ſhe 
reſted there, it was the moſt prudent part 
ihe could have acted. Had Queen Mary 
been conſcious of guilt, ſhe, no doubt, 
would have done ſo. It muſt be conſidered, 
however, that her enemies had, at this 
time, not only accuſed her publicly of being 
privy and acceſſory to the King's murder; 
but had, in compliance with Elizabeth's 
order, produced their proof, the Box with 
the Letters, which they aſſerted did amount 
_ a full conviction of Queen Mary's guilt. 
K 3 This 
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This was the conſummation of Elizabeth's 
utmoſt wiſhes. It behoved Mary, on the 
other hand, clearly to ſee the inferences 
that might be drawn to her prejudice from 
this ſtep which ſhe had been provoked to 
take. By declining the combat, ſhe yielded 
the victory to her enemies, and left them 
in the clear poſſeſſion of the field. On theſe 
conſiderations, bold in her innocence, ſhe 
ſcorns all ſubterfuge — ſhe determines to 
give anſwers to Murray's accuſation 
which ſhe accordingly ſends to her- com- 
miſſioners. And moreover, as to the Let- 
ters and other Writings, which ſhe was 
informed Murray had ſhown in evidence 
againſt her, ſhe writes to her commiſſioners, 
Dec. 19, 1568, as follows; * We have 
e reſavit the eik (additional charge) given 
« in be the Erle of Murray and his 
bs complices ; and quhair thay have ſaid 
* thairin, that we knew, counſallit, adviſit, 
tc or commandit, the murther of our huſ- 


** band, "ey have fulſelie and traitouruſiit 
6c Lyed, 
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2 unto us the crime qubairo 


thay \thameſalfis ar authors, inventars, 
doars, and ſam of them propper executors. 
And to the effect our guid ſiſter may 
underſtand we are not willing to let 
thair falſe inventit allegeances paſs over 
with ſilence, adhering to zour former 
proteſtatiounis *, ze ſall deſire the n/pec- 
tioun and dowbillis of all thay haif pro- 
ducit againis us; and that wwe may ſee 
the alledgit principal writingis, gif they 
haif ony, producit; and, with God's 
grace, we fall make fic anſwer thairto, 
that our innocence fall be knawin to our 
guid ſiſter, and to. all uther princes; and 
ſiclyxe fall charge them as auctors, 
inventars, and doars, of the ſaid crime 
they wald impute to us, and prove the 
ſame ſufficiently, ſua that we may have 
our guid ſiſter's preſence, as our adver- 


* faries have had, and reaſonable ſpace and 


* vin. That the procedure was not to be in a judi- 
cial way, Vide the proteſtation, p. 112. 


K 4 © tyme 
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© tyme to get lic verificatioun as apper- 
e tains thairto *.“ 


In conſequence of this letter, Mary's 
commiſſioners repaired, on the 25th day of 


* Cot. Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 289. 

Tt is to be obſerved, that Anderſon, who pretends to 
have given a full account, and extracts, of the whole 
procedure before the Engliſh commiſſioners and Coun- 
ci), „ from the time the Queen eſcaped from Loch- 
4 leven, until the conferences at York, Weſtminſter, 
« and Hampton-court, were ended,” vol. iv. preface, 
p. 8. has thought proper to ſuppreſs the above letter of 
Queen Mary to her commiſſioners, their remonſtrance 
in conſequence deſiring inſpection and copies of the 
Letters, and their miſtreſs's reſolution to anſwer the 
ſame. And he makes no mention of any further pro- 
cedure in the matter after the Council of the 16th De- 
cember 1567, Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 182. ; though 
they were continued, and frequent, until the 2d Fe- 
bruary 1568, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 333. Such a mani- 
teſt imzpoſiticn in this compiler, who muſt have ſeen 
every one of thoſe papers in the Cotton Library and 
Paper office, in the ſame books from which he has 
extracted the papers he has been pleaſed to give us, is 
too glaring an inſtance of this gentleman's partiality to 
be paſſcd over in ſilence. Mr, Hume has followed 
Anderſon's exam ple. 


December 
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December 1568, to the preſence of Queen 
Elizabeth and her Council; where they 
produced the letter and inſtructions from 
their miſtreſs, together with an anſwer 
from the Queen herſelf to the accuſation 
of Murray and his aſſociates , which they 


read 


*The accuſation againſt the Queen is in general 
terms. The heads are as follow : “ That as James 
Erle of Bothwell was the chief executor of the unwor- 
thy murther of umquhile King Henry, the Queen's 
lawful huſband, ſa was ſhe of the foreknowlege, de- 
viſer, perſuader, and commander, of the faid murther, 
and maintainer and fortifiar of the executors thereof, 
by impedifg and ſtopping of the inquiſition and puniſh- 
ment due for the ſame, be marriage with the ſaid Erle 
of Bothwell, delatit and eſteemit the murtherer ; — 
and intendit, as appeared by thair proceedings, to 
cauſe the innocent Prince, now our Sovereign, ſhortly 
to follow his father; and fo to transfer the crown fra 
the richt line to a bloody murtherer, and godleſs tyrant. 
In quhilk reſpect, the eſtates of the realm, finding her 
unworthy to reign, decernit her demiſſion of the crown, 
with the coronation of our Sovereign Lord, and eſta- 
bliſhing the regency in the perſon of me the Erle of 
Murray Curing his Highneſs's minority ; as in the acts 

. maid 
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read before her Majeſty, and repeated the 
requeſt to ſee and inſpect the principal 
27itings produced againſt their ſovereign, 


and 


maid thereanent more largely is contained.“ Cot, Li, 
Calig. C. 1. Goodail, vol. ii. p. 206. 


The Heads of the Queen's Anſwer. 


“ Foraſmuchas the Erle of Murray and his aſo- 
ciates, for collouring their horrible crimes againſt us, 
have maintained, ** That as the Erle of Bothwell has 
& been the principal executor of the murther of our 
© late huſband; ſo we knew, counſellit, and com- 
* mandit, the ſaid murther :” they have falſelie, trai- 
tourouſly, and miſchantly lyed, imputing to us the 
crime of which themſelves were the authors, inyentars, | 
doars, and ſome of them the proper executors, — 
And where they alledge, That we ſtopped inquiſition 
* and due puniſhment to be maid on the ſaid mur- 
de ther:” it is another calumny, which having alread) 
ſufficientlie anſwered, in our reply at York, wherein 
they were ſtricken doun, as likewiſe in that which they 
rehearſe as to our marriage with the. Erle of Bothwell, 
thinks it not neceſſary to make them any further an- 
ſwer; but refer to the ſame, which anſwers both theſe 
two points *. And where thay allege, « That We 


* Vide ſupra, p. 105-10. 48 


——_—_ ĩ 
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and to have doubles of them. To this 
Elizabeth's anſwer was, „ DPubilk de- 
« fire ber Majeſty thocht very reaſonabill, 


&« and 


& ſhould have been the occaſion to cauſe our ſon fol- 
« low his father :” that calumny may ſerve as a 
proof of the reſt; for the natural love of a mother 
towards her child confounds them; and the great care 
that we have always had of our ſon, ſhows how ſhame- 
fully they ſet forth the malice of their hearts, in aſierting 
what, in their conſcience, they know the contrary of; 
alſo the teſtimony of John Maitland, Prior of Colding- 
ham, who being in France before our impriſonment, 
received Jetters, by which he was informed, that they 
intended to make inſurreCtion, and to draw the people 
to their fide, upon three different pretexts : Firſt, To 
deliver us from the hands of the Erle of Bothwell ;— 
Second, To revenge our huſband's death ;z— and the 
third, To preſerve our ſon, though they knew we had 
put him out of all danger in the Erle of Marr's hands. 
And their actions ſince that time has ſufficiently veri- 
ied Maitland's information, —That they at preſent 
fortifie themſelves in our ſon's name, untill their 
tyranny ſhall be better eſtabliſhed, in the ſame manner 
after the many acts of our bounty conferred on 
dem, they, notwithſtanding, would have ſlain both 
the 
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* and declared hir to be very glaid that 
& her guid ſiſter wald mak anſwer in that 
© manner for defence of hir honour; and 
* to the effect hir Majeſty might be the 
«© better advyſit upon thair deſyris, and 
« give anſwer thairto, deſyrit ane extract 
* of the ſaid writing * to be given to hit 


the mother and child, when he was in our womb, and 
did him hurt before he was born [in the aſſaſſination 
of Rizio in her preſence, of which Morton was the 
ringleader]; which manifeſtly ſhews, by the crimes 
which they have formerly committed before God and 
man, that they are falſely ſet againſt our innocence.— 
As to the alleging, © That the eſtates found us un- 
& worthy to reign, and decerned us to reſign the 
« crown to our ſon;” it is anſwered, That they 
cauſed us to ſubſcribe our demiflion by force ; and that 
in our former reply at York, it was ſhewn, that their 
pretended aſſembly of the eſtates was unlawful, and 
againſt the ſtanding laws of the realm; to which the 
| beſt and greateſt part of the nobility was againſt, and 
oppoſed the ſame ; proteſting to add to this anſwer, * 
time, place, and need, ſhall require.“ Cotton Lib. 
Queen's reg. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 283. 285. 
Bolton, 19th of December 1 568. 


* 2. e. The Queen's anſwer to the accuſation. 
« Hieneſs; 
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« Hieneſs ; whilk the ſaid commiſſioners 
« gid on the morn deliver *.“ 


With regard to Murray's accuſation 
againſt Queen Mary, ſounded on the rea- 
ſons and arguments therein ſet forth; her 
anſwer thereto, confuting theſe arguments, 
with others equally ſtrong, 1s ſufficient, by 
ſhowing the improbability of their charge ; 
and that certain of the accuſers themſelves 
were the authors, inventors, and executors, 
of her huſhand's murder, by having entered 
into bonds of aſſociation for that purpoſe F. 
80 far the accuſations of both parties 

againſt 

* Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 282. 


+ Vide ſupra, p. 114. 

This accuſation of Murray and his colleagues ſeems 
not to have ſat eaſy upon Murray. Lord Lindſay, one 
of the party, a hot, violent man, who, it is believed, 
was not concerned in Darnley's murder, is ſpirited on 
by Murray and Morton to ſend a challenge to Lord 
Herries, one of Mary's commiſſioners, upon account 
of the above accuſation, which it appears was not meant 
tor him. The challenge is in theſe words : 

LoRD 
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againſt each other were ſeemingly equal; 
But Murray had, in ſupport of his charge; 
produced certain Writings, Letters, written, 


as 
Lord HERRIES, 


I am informit, that ye have ſpoken and affirmed, 
that my Lord Regent's Grace, and his company here 
preſent, wer giltie of the abominabill murther of 
umqubile the King our Sovereign Lord's father. Giff 
ye have ſwa ſpoken, ye have ſaid untruly, and therein 
have lyed in your throte; whilk I will maintain, God 
willing, againſt you, as becoms my honour and duty; 
and hereupon I defire your anſwer. 

Kingſton, 22 Dec. 1568. PaTRICK LINDSAY» 


Lord Herries's Anſwer, 


Lord LIN DSA, 

I have ſeen ane writing of yours, of the 22 Decem- 
ber; and thereby underſtands,—** Ye are informed 
that I have ſaid and affirmed, that the Erle of Murray, 
whom ye call your Regent, and his company, are 
gilty of the Queen's huſband's ſlaughter, father to our 
Prince; and giff I faid it, I lyed in my throte; whilk 
ye will maintain agains me, as becomes you of honour 
and duty, 


In reſpect they have accuſit the Queen's Majeſty 
mine and your native Sovereign, of that foul crime, 


far by the duty that good ſubjects ought to have done 
| to 
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as he affirmed, by her own hand, to the 
Earl of Bothwell, which to appearance 
proved her to have been in the forknow=- 
ledge of the King's murder. What anſwer, 
if innocent, could ſhe make to this? This 


only one, ſurely, which ſhe did make, 


That theſe Letters were forged. She went 
further; . ſhe aſſerted, that her accuſers 
themſelves were the forgers; from this 


to thair native Sovereign, 1 have ſaid, there is «of 
that company preſent with the Erle of Murray, giltie of 
that abominable treaſon, in the foreknowlege and conſent 
thereto. That ye were privie to it, Lord Lindſay, I 
know not; and giff ye will ſay, that I have particularly 
ſpoken of you, ye lyed in your throte; and that I will 
defend, as of my honour and duty becomes me. 
But let any of the principalls that is of them ſubſcribe the 
lite writing you have ſent to me, and I ſhall point them 
forth, and fight with ſome of the traitors therein : for 
meteſt it is that traitors ſhould pay for their own 
treaſon, HERVYS. 
London, 22 December 1568. 


As Lord Herries was known to be a man of ſtrict 
donour and great bravery, it does not appear, that 
Murray, or any others of his company, called upon 
aim for an explanation. 
preſumptive 


| 
i 
j 
! 
| 
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preſumptive reaſon, That it was a fact well 
known, that ſome of them could well coun- 
terfeit her hand-writing, and had been in 
the practice of doing ſo *. She therefore 
requeſted, that ſhe might ſee and have in- 
{peQion of the principal Letters themſelves, 
and alſo have full copies of them delivered 
to her; from which ſhe aſſerted, that ſhe 
would make the forgery of thoſe pretended 


Letters, and her own innocence, clearly 


appear, 


In the Queen's ſituation, let me-aſk the 
moſt prejudiced againſt her, could ſhe have 
made a more proper anſwer? Suppoſe a 
man was to ſwear a debt againſt me, and 
offered to prove it by bond or bill of my 
hand-writing ; if I knew this bond to be a 
falſe writing, what would be my defence! 
Show me the bond itſelf, and I will prove 


* One glaring inſtance of their practice in this ways 
we ſhall fee, in a letter forged in her name, when the) 
ſent the Queen priſoner to Lochleven, 


it 
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it a forgery. If he withdrew the bond, 
and refuſed to let me ſee it, what would 
be the preſumption? Surely, that the bond 
was forged, and that the uſer was himſelf 
the forger. | 


The caſe is preciſely ſimilar to the point 
in hand. The Queen, we have een, 
repeatedly demands to ſee the principal 
writings themſelves, which ſhe aſſerts are 
forged. Elizabeth herſelf ſays, the demand 
is moſt reaſonable. What follows? Is this 
reaſonable demand of Mary complied with? 
Far from it : we ſhall ſee, that, ſo far from 
ſeeing or having inſpection of the originals, 
even copies of them are refuſed to her and 
her commiſſioners, 


On the 7th day of January 1569, Lord 

Herries, and the Biſhop of Roſs, in con- 
lequence of another letter from Queen 
Mary, which they produced, *© paſled to 
the preſence of the Quene's Majeſtie of 
Ingland, hir Hienes's counſall bein g alſwa 

Vol. I. L pre- 
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* preſent, and declarit, that they had pre- 
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ſently reſſavit writings fra the Quene's 
Majeſtie of Scotland thair ſovereigne, be 
the whilk hay were of new commandit to 
ſignifie unto hir Majeſtic, that ſhe wald 
anſwer to the calumnious accuſation of 
hir ſubjects, and alſwa wald accuſe them 
as principall authoris, inventaris, and 
executoris, of that deed for the quhilk 
ſhe was falſelie accuſit be thame, con- 
form to the writings preſentit of before 
in her name; and thairfore defirit the 
writings produced be hir inobedient 
ſubjects, or at the leaſt the copies thaird, 
to be deliveret unto thame, that thair 
maiſtreſs might fully anſwer thairto, 26 
was deſyrit.” 


And the Quene's Majeſtie of Ingland 

tuik to be advyſit thairwith, and pro- 

miſed to give anſwer within two or three 
* 39 


days “. 


* Cotton Lib, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 297. 
One 
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One may eaſily perceive, that if Queen 
Flizabeth had truly any intention that a 
fair trial and inſpection of the Letters ſhould 
be made, and to hear if any objections 


could be raiſed againſt them, there could 
be no reaſon for heſitating one minute on 
Mary's repeated ſupplication for a ſight of 
them, or, at leaſt, to have copies of them 
delivered to her; without which it was 
impoſſible for her, or any perſon whatever, 
to make a proper anſwer, or to detect the 
forgery, But it was the very oppoſite of 
Elizabeth's ſcheme and intention, to give 
way to a ſcrutiny of ſuch precious mate- 
nals, the darling inſtruments of her reſent- 
ment againſt Mary, which perhaps might 
invalidate thoſe proofs, and blow them in 
the air; the conſequence of which, as it 
would have been a moſt convincing teſti- 
mony of Mary's innocence, muſt neceſſarily 
CB have been a clear proof, at the ſame time, 
at Murray and Morton's guilt. Elizabeth 
vas therefore fully determined not to give 


L 2 ear 
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ear to thoſe demands. The ſhift ſhe made 
uſe of to avoid this pinching queſtion, 
ſhows her perplexity : inſtead of anſwering 
Mary's requeſt to ſee the Letters, Elizabeth 
immediately after makes the following pro- 
poſal to Mary's commiſſioners, 7th January 
1568-9: © That it were beſt ſome appoint- 
ment ſuld be made between the Quene of 
Scotland, hir guid ſiſter, and her ſub- 
6 jectis; and to the effect the ſaid Quene 
* may live in ſuretie in tyme cuming, and 
becauſe it has bein thought that ſcho 
„ miſlykit hir ſubjectis, throw thair evil 
* behaviour toward hir, and thay miſſibe 
* alſo hir government; it ſemit thairfoi 
* maiſt meit and convenient, that ſcho, 2 
© being wearie of that realme, and goveri- 
+ ment thairof, ſould zield up the crown, 
« and government thairof, and demitt tis 
* famin in favouris of hir ſone the Prince 
* —and ſcho in the mean time to fe- 


i. e. to Elizabeth, and Murray as her Vic&'s” 


rent. a 
4 mall. 
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main in this realme of Ingland privatlie, 
« and ſo the country ſould be at ane 
« quyetneſs “.“ 


It will be remembered, that when Mary's 
commiſſioners, before Murray had pro- 
duced the Box and Letters, propoſed an 
accommodation between the parties, then 
Elizabeth had told them, That after ſuch 
accuſation, ſhe thought it inconſiſtent with 
her ſiſter Mary's honour and innocence, 
to have the matter ended by appointment F. 

The reaſon for Elizabeth's altering her note 
| at this period, is extremely obvious. 


The anſwer made by Mary to this pro- 
polal of Elizabeth's, was ſuch as a high-born 
ſpirit, conſcious of innocence and oppreſ- 
lon, could only have dictated: © I am 
determined rather to die, than ſub- 
* mit to ſuch a meaſure; and the laſt 


* Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 300. 
Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 225. 
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„ words of my lite ſhall be, as Queen of 


“ Scotland *.“ 


The firm tone in which Mary expreſſed 
herſelf at this time, and her whole beha- 
viour, ſhow, that ſhe ſufficiently under- 
ſtood Elizabeth's ſcheme, and that impar- 
tiality was not to be expected from her, 
She was determined, notwithſtanding, to 
vindicate her innocence; and at the ſame 
time to prove, that Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, whom ſhe had already publicly 
accuſed, were themſelves the deviſers, and 
ſome of them the perpetrators, of the King's 
murder, 


Either of theſe points was inconſiſtent 
with Elizabeth's plan: ſhe had ſpirited on 
Murray and his aſſociates, publicly to 
charge their Sovereign as a murdereſs and 


Je ſuis reſolue et deliberte pluſtoſt mourir, que de 


Faire; et la derniere parole gue je ferai en ma vie, {#* 


4 une Royne d' Eſcaſſe. Paper-office, Goodall, vol. ii. 
p. 301. | 
adultereſs. 
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adultereſs. She had the addreſs to get in- 


to her hands what, they alleged, amount- 
ed to a proof of their charge. Whether 
theſe were true or not, the world would 
always believe them true, ſo long as they 
were not expoſed, and found to be ſpu- 
rious. It was therefore high time now to 
diſmiſs Murray and his party, to avoid 
any diſcuſſion of their evidence, and like- 


wiſe to baffle the attack made againſt 


themſelves, 


Upon the 11th of January 1569, the 
commiſſioners on both ſides were brought 
to meet, in preſence of the Engliſh Council, 
where Secretary Cecil, in Elizabeth's name, 
* declarit, that the Erles of Murray, Mor- 
ton, and thair adherentis, wer licencit 
* be the Quene's Majeſtie to depart into 
* Scotland. And becauſe it was bruited 


* and ſklaunderit that thay wer partici- 


pant of the murthour of the Quene's 
© huſband, —thay deſirit to knaw, quhe- 
* ther thay wald accuſe thame in the 
L 4 “A Quene's 
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«© Quene's name, or in thair awin 
% names. 


The anſwer made by the Queen's com- 
miſſioners to this, was, That by a ſpecial 


* Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 307. 

Devices of this ſort have often, with ſucceſs, been 
practiſed, to ſave appearances, and to conceal inquiries 
from the public view, which were not ſo convenient to 
be laid open. Thus, to give an inſtance from modern 


| hiſtory, in the year 1734, when a petition was pre- 


ſented to the Houſe of Lords by the Dukes of Hamil- 
ton, Queenſberry, Montroſe, and many other Scotch 
Peers, complaining of undue practices, and acts of 
bribery and corruption, uſed in bringing about the 
election of the ſixteen Scotch Peers to fit in Parliament 
the preceding year ; and praying, That an inquiry ſhould 
be made into the facts complained of; the method uſed 
on that occaſion, to ſtifle ſo dangerous an inquiry into 
thoſe dark ſcenes of iniquity, was an order of the houſe, 
That before any inquiry ſhould be made, the petitioners 
ſhould give in, in writing, the particular inſtances of 
the illegal practices complained of, and likewiſe the 
names of the perſons by whom ſuch practices were uſed; 
that is, that they ſhould directly accuſe ſome of the 
higheſt perſons then in power. The inquiry, in conſe- 
quence, was dropped. Vide the Proteſts of the Houſe 
of Lords, February 1734. 
command 
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command of their Sovereign, © by hir let- 
„ teris under hir ſignet, —-thay were ex- 
&« preſlie commandit to accuſe the Erle of 
„ Murray, and utheris his adherentis, to 
« be principal authouris, inventaris, doaris, 
« and ſome of thame proper exequutouris 
of the murthour. Conform to the quhilk 
letteris, thay had alreadie publictlie ge- 
vin in thair accuſatioun in vrite, - and 
offerit thame conſtantlie to abide thair- 
at, in thair miſtres's name; and had 
offered alſwa to defend her innocencie, 
and to anſwer to all the calumnies al- 
ledgit or producit againis hir, ſwa being 
that ſcho micht have the copies of the 
pretendit writtingis gevin in, publictlie 
or privatlie, againis the Quene thair 
maiſtres; quhilkis thay have divers 
* tymes requirit of the Quene's Majeſtie, 
* and hir counſal, ſuppois thay have not as 
zit obtenit the ſamen: and how fone 
that thay reſſavit the copies thairof, 
* ſcho wald anſwer thairto, in defence of 


&« hir 
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hir innocencie, and alſwa particulathe 
„ nominate and accuſe ſuch perſonis, be- 
« ing preſent of thair cumpanie “, as 
* wer guiltie of that murthour; and 
„wald verifie and pruif the ſamen fut- 


& ficienthe f.“ 


This firmneſs in Queen Mary's miniſters, 
in inſiſting even to have copies of the writ- 
ings, and in abiding by their accuſation 
of Murray and Morton, was moſt irkſome 
to Elizabeth: we ſhall fee ſhe immediately 
took a moſt effectual way to cut through 
this troubleſome affair. 


The very next day, Upon the 12th 
day of January 1568-9, the Erle of 


* The Queen had already named who theſe were. 
See Lord Scroop's letter to Queen Elizabeth; where 
Queen Mary affirms, * That both Lidinton and tht 
Tord Morton were acceſſory ts the murther of her huf- 
« band, as it could be proved, although now they 
© would ſeem to proſecute the ſame.” Goodall, vll. it, 
p. 71. 

+ Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 308. 

« Murray, 
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& Murray, and all his adherentis, came to 
the preſence of the Quene's Majeſtie 
« of Ingland, and gat licence to depart 
« into Scotland *.” 


This ſtep was very well judged. By 
diſmiſſing theſe gentlemen with their Box 
and Writings , it deprived for ever the 


Queen or her friends of ſeeing the origi- 
nals. And now, as to giving copies of 
them, a new device is tried, in order to 
clude even that: on the 13th of January, 
the Biſhop of Roſs and Lord Herries are 
called to court, and acquainted by Cecil , 
* That hir Majeſtie, Quene Eliſabeth, will 
* not refuis unto the Quene, hir guid | 
* liſter, to give the dowbillis of all that | 


— — ——— — — _ 


was producit ;'—but with this certifi- 
cation, * that ſcho will have a ſpecial 
writing ſent be the Quene of Scottis, 


Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 309. 

+ Goodall, vol. ii. p. 235. 

þ Ibid, p. 310. | 
: 6 fignet 
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„ fignet with hir awin hand, promiſing 
& that ſcho will anſwer to the ſamin writ- 
“ ingis and thingis laid to her charge, 
but ony exceptioun.” To this it was 
anſwered on the ſpot by Mary's miniſters, 
That what Secretary Cecil, in his miſtreſs's 
name, now required, was already done, 
viz. © by twa ſeveral writingis ſchawin 
and read in preſence of hir Majeſtic 
(Elizabeth) and hir counſal, ſubſcrivit 
* with hir awin hand, and under hir ſig- 


* net, quhairof the extract was deliverit to 


* Quene Eliſabeth hirſelf “, in the quhilk 
ſcho offerit to mak anſwer upon certain 
conditiounis thairin expremit, ſwa be- 
ing ſcho may have the writingis, or 
eat leiſt the copies of thame,.” To this 
anſwer Secretary Cecil makes no reply. 
Indeed no good one could be made; nor 


Cc 


* Vide Mary's letter from Bowton, 19th December 
1568, ſupra, p. 134. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 285. 288. 
And ditto from Bowton, the 2d January 1569, 
Goodall, vol. ii. p. 298. 


15 
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is it poſſible, ſuppoſing Queen Elizabeth 
to have been thoroughly convinced that 
theſe Letters were genuine, to frame the 


ſhadow of a reaſon for her refuſing to give 


Mary inſpection of the principal Letters, 


and copies of them. The intention of this 
laſt ſhift, was only to put ſome colour 
upon a flat refuſal to allow Queen Mary 
to ſee either the principal writings, or even 
copies of them. Mary's commiſſioners 
took hold of this occaſion to urge an- 
other point, viz. a complaint in their 
miſtreſs's name, in reſpe& © That the Erle 
* of Murray and his adherentis, quha 
have been publictlie accuſit be the 
* Quene,—wer licenſit be the Quene of 
England to depart the realme into Scot- 
* land, not abiding to heir the defence of 
* the Quene's Hienes's innocencie, nor 
the tryal and pruif of thair detectioun, 
* quhilk was offerit to pruif thame guiltie 
* and culpabil of the ſamin crime; but 


„ thair 


CE I LO Ss 
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“ thair being fully dimittit, and na end 
« put unto the cauſe, it appeirit not thair- 
% for meit that the Quene ſould mak ony 


% furder anſwer, leſs nor hir ſaid rebellis 


© be ſtoppit, to remane within this realme, 


e until the time that the trial tak end: 
cc 


and gif thay wer ſufferit to depart, de- 


cc 


ſirit that it might be alſwa leaſum to 


e the Quene, thair ſoverane, and hir com- 


„ miſſioners, to depart into Scotland, for 


* the greit inconvenience micht follow, in 
cais the ane part wer permittit to paſs to 


Ay Scotland, and the uther detenit within 


cc 


* Ingland ; and the inequallity of dealing 
“ 1n that behalf is apparent.“ 


To the quhilk it was anſwerit, « That 
* the Erle of Murray has promiſit to the 
* Quene's Majeſtie of Ingland, for him- 


* ſelf and his cumpanie, to return agane 
quhenſoever hir Majeſtie ſould call for 


him or thame: bot, in the mean tyme, 
cc the 


cc 


& 
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« the Quene of Scotland, thair miſtres, 
could not be ſuffered to depart, for di- 


« yers reſpects *.“ Upon this refuſal of 


the Queen's liberty, her commiſſioners en- 


tered a proteſt. 


In this manner did Murray and Morton, 
with their Box and Letters, withdraw from 
the conferences in England. What after- 
wards became of the Letters, we know not. 
They are now loſt, or have been deſtroyed, 
nobody knows how. This we are certain 
of, and have ſeen, that Queen Mary, not- 
withſtanding her frequent aſſertions, that 
they were forged by her accuſers, and her 
repeated earneſt ſupplications, both under 
her hand, and by the mouth of her com- 
miſſioners, to ſee the Letters, to anſwer 
them, and to prove the forgery upon Mur- 
ray and Morton, could not prevail in ſo 
reaſonable a requeſt. And to her dying 
hour, theſe very Letters, upon which only, 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 312. 


& at 
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at this day, her enemies pretend to found 
any proof of her guilt, were moſt induſtri- 
ouſly hid from her, and at laſt buried for 
ever in the ſame pit of darkneſs from which 
they at firſt emerged. | 


The conferences being thus finally broke 
up, it may be proper to ſhow the ſenti- 
ments of Queen Elizabeth and her council 
with regard to the matters that had been 
laid before them. 


Elizabeth's viſible partiality in every ſtep 
of the procedure, her determined reſolu- 


tion not to hear Mary in her own defence, 
and the palpable ſhifts and evaſions uſed 


to prevent her from ſeeing the Letters pro- 
duced againſt her, can only be accounted 
for, as ariſing from a tacit conviction, 
that they could not ſtand the teſt of a fair 
ſcrutiny. 


Before Murray and his aſſociates got 
their licenſe to depart with their evidence, 


mne y 
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they are called before Queen Eliza- 
beth's council, where Secretary Cecil, by 
his Queen's command, thus harangues 
them : | | 


« For ſa much as there has been nathing 
* deducit againſt them (Murray and his 
* party) as yet, that may impair their ho- 
* nour or alledgeances ; and, on the other 
„part, there had been nathing ſufficiently 
* producit, nor ſhawn be thame, againis 
the Queen thair ſovereigne, whereby the 
Queen of Ingland fuld conceive or tak 
* ony evil opinion of the Queen her guid - 
* liſter for ony thing yet ſeen ; and thair 
being allegit be the Erle of Murray the 
* unqueyit ſtate and diſorder of the realm 
* of Scotland now in his abſence, hir Ma- 
g jeſty thinketh meet not to reſtrain his 


I What pretence, then, had ſhe for detaining Queen 
2 one moment after this a priſoner, and giving 
anction to Murray's uſurpation of her government? 


Vox. I. M 66 liberty, 
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“liberty, &c, but fuffers him to de- 
cc part * ** 


Whatever might be the real ſentiments 
of Queen Elizabeth in this matter, it ap- 
pears pretty plain, that the Lords of her 
council, who had been witneſſes to the 
whole procedure in theſe conferences, ſaw 
through Elizabeth's policy, and were con- 
vinced of Mary's innocence. My autho- 
rity for this, is an incident which happened 
within ſome months after the breaking 
up of the conferences; to! wit, the pro- 
poſal of marriage which the Duke of Nor- 
folk, no leſs eminent for his virtue than 
his rank, being the firſt Peer in Eng- 
land at that time, made to the Scotch 
Queen. To this it may be objected, That 
his paſſion, and the advantages which he 
propoſed from this match, might bare 
blinded him, or made him ſhut his eye 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 305. 
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avainſt the truth. Yet ſurely this was not 
the caſe with moſt of the Engliſh nobility 
who eſpouſed this ſcheme *, and particu- 
larly the Earls of Arundel and Pembroke, 
and the Earl of Leiceſter, Queen Eliza- 
beth's favourite, who wrote and ſigned a 
letter to Queen Mary, warmly recom- 


mending the match, and promiſing to 
ſupport her title to the ſucceſſion of the 
Engliſh crown after the death of Elizabeth. 
Theſe Peers had all of them been in Queen 
Elizabeth's council, and had ſeen and ex- 
amined with their own eyes the whole 
eridenee produced againſt Queen Mary. 
[ leave it therefore to the reader to decide, 


Dr. Robertſon, vol. i. p. 501. ſays, The greater 
bart of the Engliſh Peers, either directly or tacitly, ap- 
"moved of the match as a ſalutary projet; and the 
Larls of Arundel, Pembroke, Leiceſter, and Lord 
Lumley, ſubſcribed a letter to the Scotch Queen, 
Mitten by Leiceſter's hand, warmly recommending 
de match. Would they have done ſo, had * not 
n convinced of her innocence ? 


M 2 - 
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if ſuch would have been the conduct of 
the Engliſh nobility in ſupport of Queen 
Mary's title to their crown, and in pro- 
moting her marriage with a perſon of the 
higheft rank in the kingdom, had they 
ſeen convincing proof, from this pretend- 
ed evidence, of her guilt as an adultereſs 
and murdereſs. 


The preceding account of the ſeveral 
ſteps of the conferences relating to the Let- 
ters, from the very words of the records 
themſelves, is ſo very different from Mr. 
Hume's relation, in his Hiſtory, that I think 
it incumbent upon me, in juſtice to the 
public, to ſet down an abſtract of his ac- 
count: ſo that, upon a compariſon, the 
impartial reader may, from his own eye- 
fight, judge how far that author has been 
directed by certain evidence, or prejudice, 
againſt the unfortunate Queen Mary, in his 
repreſentation of this affair. 


e When 


gh 
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„When the charge (ſays Mr. Hume) or 
accuſation againſt Mary was given in, 
and copies of it tranſmitted to the Biſhop 
« of Roſs, Lord Herries, and the reſt of 


« Mary's commiſſioners, they abſolutely 
refuſed to return any anſwer; and they 


ce 


6c 


66 


grounded their filence on very extraor- 


dinary reaſons : They had orders, they 
laid, from their miſtreſs, if any thing 
was advanced that might touch her ho- 
nour, not to make any defence, as ſhe 
was a ſovereign princeſs, and could not 
be ſubject to any tribunal; and they 
required, that ſhe ſhould previouſly be 
admitted to Elizabeth's preſence, to 
whom, and to whom alone, ſhe was 
determined to juſtify her innocence : 
They forgot that the conferences were at 
lirſt begun, and were ſtill continued, 
with no other view than to clear her 
* from the accuſations of her enemies; 
© that Elizabeth had ever pretended to en- 
* ter into them only as her friend, by her 
M 3 cc 
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« own conſent, not as aſſuming any ſu- 
« perior juriſdiction over her; that that 
“ princeſs had from the beginning refuſed 
* to admit her to her preſence, till ſhe 
* ſhould clear herſelf of the crimes im- 
* puted to her; that ſhe had therefore diſ- 
* covered no new ſigns of partiality by her 
« perſeverance in that reſolution ; and 
* that though ſhe had granted an audience 
“ to the Earl of Murray and his colleagues, 
* ſhe had previouſly conferred the ſame 
* honour on Mary's commiſſioners ; and 
* her conduct was ſo far entirely equal to 
both parties,” 


It is ſtrange to ſee how prejudice has 
carried our author ſo far as to ſay, that 
Elizabeth's conduct was entirely equal to 
both parties, — Has he really forgot the 
ſituation of the parties at this time? and 
that while Murray and Morton, the ac- 
cuſers, were preſent at theſe conferences, 


ſupporting their accuſation, and incited t9 
it 
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it and careſſed by the judge, the accuſed 
perſon, the unfortunate Queen, was not 
allowed to be preſent, to defend herſelf; to 
ſee either her judge, her accuſers, or the 
evidence which they produced againſt her ; 
but was, during the whole time of this 
ſtrange trial, confined in a diſtant priſon ? 


As the Queen of Scots (continues Mr. 
* Hume) refuſed to give in any anſwer 
* to Murray's charge, the neceſſary con- 
* ſequence ſeemed to be, that there could 
* be no farther proceedings in the trial *.“ 
—The fact however is not ſo. The con- 
ferences, as we have ſeen, did proceed, 
and Queen Mary did give in an anſwer, 
which we have recited above (p- 138.). If, 
therefore, the breaking off the trial ſeemed 
to be a neceſſary conſequence of Mary's 
refuſing to anſwer, how, let me aſk, came 
Uizabeth, notwithſtanding, to proceed in 


* Hume, vol. ii. p. 496. 
© the 
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the trial, in abſence of both Mary and 
her commiſhoners? Was not this the 
height of partiality, in this pretended friend 
of Mary, to hear her enemies by them- 
ſelves, or to receive any thing from their 
hands as ſufficient proof againſt her, upon 
their word only? And when ſhe did io, 
ought ſhe not, in common juſtice, to have 
communicated the ſame to Mary ?—But to 
go on with our author's account: 


Elizabeth and her miniſters © deſired to 
e have in their hands the proofs of her 


cc 


guilt. — Murray made no difficulty in 
producing the proofs of his charge 
* againſt the Queen of Scots, and, among 
* the reſt, ſome love letters and ſonnets of 
hers to Bothwell, wrote all in her own 
hand, and two promiſes of marriage to 
him, They contained inconteſtable 
proofs of Mary's criminal correſpond- 
* ence with Bothwell, of her conſent to 


* the King's murder, and of her concur- 
© rence 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 
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& rence in that rape which Bothwell pre- 
« tended to commit upon her. Murray 


fortiſied this evidence, by ſome teſti- 
„ monies of correſpondent facts; and he 
« added, ſome time after, the dying con- 
feſſion of one Hubert, or French Paris, 
* a ſervant of the Earl of Bothwell, who 
had been executed for the King's murder, 
« and who directly charged the Queen 
with her being acceſſory to that criminal 
enterpriſe *.“ 0 


Would not any one believe from this ac- 
count, that Hubert had been hanged before 
the time here ſpoken of by Mr. Hume, and 
that his confeſſion had been produced during 
the conferences ? and yet we have ſeen that 
Hubert was alive all the time of the confer- 
ences, and no confeſſion from him, nor the 
laſt mention made of his name. 


* Mary's commiſſioners (continues our 
b . . 
author) had uſed every expedient to 


Hume, vol, ii. p. 497. firſt quarto edition. 
« ward 
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ward this blow, which they ſaw coming 
« upon them. And finding that the 
« Engliſh commiſſioners were ſtill deter- 
* mined. to proceed in the method which 
had been projected, they finally broke off 


„ the conferences, and ever would make 


% any reply. Theſe papers have all of 
* them been ſince publiſhed. The ob- 
“ jections made to their validity are, in ge- 
* neral, of ſmall force: but were they ever 
« ſo ſpecious, they cannot now be heark- 
« ened to, ſince Mary, at the time when the 
* truth could have been fully cleared, did, 
« in effect, ratify the evidence againſt 
© her, by recoiling from the inquiry at 
the very critical moment, and refufng 
e to give any anſwer to the accuſation of 
* her enemies *,” 


In anſwer to this, I refer the reader to 
the foregoing abſtra& of the procedure in 
the conferences, from which he will judge 


TDT Me a. Ü » 


* Hume, vol. ii, p. 498, 
| with 
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with what candour the hiſtorian has ſo po- 

ſitively aſſerted, that Queen Mary ab/olutely 
refuſed to give in any anſwer to Murray's 
accuſation and evidence and that her com- 
miſſioners finally broke off the conferences, 
and never would make any reply, 


On the contrary, we have ſeen, that 
Queen Mary did actually give in an an- 
ſmer to Murray's accuſation, which we 
have given, at p. 138. And as to the Let- 
ters, and other evidence, which were given 
in againſt her, it was ſimply impoſſible 
that ſhe could anſwer particularly to them, 
without ſeeing them, It ſtands proved, by 
the Queen's letters, and every paper de- 
lrered in by her commiſſioners to Queen 
Llizabeth, from the 25th of December 
1508, to the 13th of January following, 
that ſhe declared her reſolution to anſwer 
particularly to them. And as a neceſſary 
ep to that, ſhe moſt earneſtly ſolicited 
kat ſhe, or her friends, might be allowed 
79 
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"to inſþe& the pretended evidence, and to hate 
a copy of the ſame: Both which requeſts 
were refuſed to her. 


Thus the account given by the hiſtorian 
of Queen Mary's conduct ſtands plainly 
contradicted by the words of the record, 
which, it appears, he himſelf has peruſed. 


At the ſame time it is eaſy to perceive the 


evaſive apology that our author pretends to 
make for this ſo ſtrange a detail, viz. 1}, 
That Mary had inſiſted to confront, per- 
ſonally, Murray and Morton, her accuſers 
in preſence of Elizabeth, the whole Engliſh 
nobility, and foreign ambaſſadors ; which 
Mr, Hume is pleaſed to ſay was ſuch a re- 
queſt as could not be granted . How fo! 
was it impoſſible, or even unreaſonable! 
On the contrary, we apprehend it Was 
moſt juſt, and even neceſſary f. But let 


* Hiſtory of England, vol. ii. p. 501. 
+ Dr. Robertſon more candidly allows, that the 
refuſal of Mary's requeſt was partial and unjuſt; | 


Robertſon, vol. i. p. 413, . 
8 5 
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us for once ſuppoſe it was unreaſonable. 
Was this a good reaſon for refuſing to give 
Queen Mary a fight of the evidence pro- 


duced againſt her? and while Elizabeth 
unjuſtly refuſed this demand, did ſhe not 
put it beyond Mary's power to make any 
other anſwer than what ſhe did ? 


2dly, Says our author, Mary's requeſt 
being refuſed, her commiſhoners had pro- 
teſted againſt all further procedure, on the 
gth of December. The conferences, there- 
fore, according to Mr. Hume, were from 
that minute, as he has ſaid above, finally 
broke off. But this is a pitiful ſhift, in 
which our author has followed Anderſon, 
who purpoſely breaks off his collections, 
and gives us no more of the proceedings 
of the Engliſh Council after the 16th of 
December 1568 *. Let me aſk, What was 
the baſis of theſe conferences, and the de- 


* Anderſon, vol. iv. p- 179+ as we have already 
oblerved, p. 136. | 


8 ſign 
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ſign of the parties by entering into them? 
Mr. Hume himſelf has told us above, that 
the conferences were at firſt begun, and 
were ſtill continued, with no other view 
than to clear Mary from the accuſations 
of her enemies: Elizabeth,” fays he, 
had only entered into them as her friend, 
& by her own conſent, not aſſuming any 
« juriſdiction over her.“ This I agree was 
truly the footing the conferences were on: 
Mary demands to be heard perſonally 
upon her defence; to confront and inter- 
rogate her accuſers: a demand, I preſume, 
equally juſt and neceſſary. Elizabeth 
refuſes it. Mary's commiſſioners, on ſo 


manifeſt a partiality, proteſt againſt all 
future procedure in the matter. What 
follows? Let me aſk, Do the conferences 
finally break up, as Mr. Hume has aſſert- 
ed? No; it is quite otherwiſe. On the 
16th of December 1 568, Elizabeth © wald 
© not be content that ony of thame (the 
„Scots commiſſioners) ſhould depart into 
Scotland 
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« Scotland before the end of this confer- 
« ence *.” She allowed Murray and his 
aſſociates to proceed, and produce the 
proof of their accuſation z and, twelve 
days after the proteſt, ſhe wrote to Mary, 
and adviſed her to make anſwer T. This 
Mary had determined to do, before the 
date of Elizabeth's letter of the 21ft of De- 
cember; and had already written her re- 
ſolution to her commiſſioners, on the 19th 
of that month, to have inſpection of Mur- 
ray's proof, and doubles of all they have 
produced; and that we may ſee the allegit 
* principall writings producit ; and, with 
God's grace, we fall make fic anſwer 
* thairto, that our innocence ſhall appear,” 
and their guilt, © ſwa that we may have 
our good ſiſter's preſence, as our adver- 
* faries have had |.” It is plain, there- 


Goodall, vol. ii. p. 269» 


t Anderſon, vol, iv. p. 179. Goodall, vol. ii. 
b. 269. 


{ Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 289. 


fore, 
9 
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| fore, that as the conferences were entirely 
founded on the conſent of parties, allow- 
ing that Mary's commiſhoners, or that 
even the herſelf, had broke them off, yet 
as Murray and his aſſociates, on their part, 
were ſtill going on before the Engliſh 
Council, it was ſtill in Mary's power to 
relume her defence, as Elizabeth herſelf 
deſired ſhe ſhould do; and which ſhe did 
accordingly, in the ſtrongeſt manner, by 
letters under her hand and ſignet. 


Upon the whole, I leave it to every im- 
partial perſon to judge, with what juſtice 
our hiſtorian has given ſentence in favour 
of the evidence againſt Queen Mary, and 
to make his own reflections. At the ſame 
time, I think myſelf entitled to lay hold of 
the gentleman's own argument, and turn 
it againſt himſelf, by maintaining, That 
Queen Elizabeth, by refuſing to Mary and 
her commiſſioners inſpection of the evi- 
dence againſt her, or to give ſo much as 2 


copy 
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copy of the Letters, did recoil from the 
inquiry at the very critical minute when 
«a ſcrutiny was demanded of that evidence, 
* and when the truth could have been fully 
« cleared ; and therefore has ratified every 
argument and proof of forgery that is now 
* brought againſt them; —and, in fine, 
has left an indelible ſtain upon the juſtice of 
the whole procedure in that affair, 
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Abſtraf of Mr. Goodall Arguments, proving 


C442. i 


the Letters to be ſpurious; — Dr. Robertſon 
and Mr. Hume's Objections to Goodall's 
Proof ;—Crutical Obſervations on theſe 
Authors, and Anſwers to the Objectiont. 


of I HE conferences in England being 

ended, the original Letters, ſaid to 
have been written by the Queen to the Earl 
of Bothwell, were never afterwards ex- 
poſed to light. Queen Elizabeth having 
attained the double end, of blackening 
Queen Mary, and ſecuring the depend- 
ency of Murray's faction, broke off all fur- 
ther inquiry. That copies of the Letters 
were ſoon after ſpread abroad, is notorious. 
After being in the hands of Elizabeth and 
her Council, whoſe great aim, through the 


courſe of their proceedings, as has been 
ſhown, 


pms wt 


Fa | 
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ſhown, was to load Mary with the crimes 


imputed to her by her rebellious ſubjects, 
to countenance and ſupport them in their 
uſurpation, and to give a ſpecious pretence 
for detaining that Princeſs a priſoner in 
England ; it will ſcarcely be imagined, that 
Elizabeth would loſe the fruit of her labour, 
which ſhe had, by ſo much induſtry and 
care, brought to maturity, by keeping 
locked up from the public thoſe pretended 


evidences of Mary's guilt, her Love Letters 
and Sonnets, 


The originals produced were written in 
French, a language then as generally under- 
ſtood at the court of England as it is at 
this day. What a fund this of court- ſcan- 
dal! how delicious to Elizabeth, to mor- 
tify ſo hated a rival to her genius, to her 
beauty, to her kingdom ! It will obviouſly 
occur, that Mary, by this time, when thoſe 
Letters were in every body's hands, might 
ally have procured copies, and made an- 
N 2 ſwer 
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| ſwer to them. I own it is not to be 

/ doubted but ſhe mult have got copies of 

them; but, as has been already obſerved, 
a forgery cannot be detected from a copy, 
and the inſpection of the originals had 
conſtantly been refuſed to her. What an- 
{wer then could ſhe make? An anſwer, 
however, ſhe did make. The Biſhop of 
Roſs, the very ſame year 1569, publiſhed 


her defence *. 


As to the Letters, they are aſſerted to be 
forged; and that it was notoriouſly known, 
that perſons about the Queen had often 
been in the practice of forging letters in 
her name ;—that they had neither date, 
addreſs, ſeal, nor ſubſcription ;—that, 25 
what was ſaid to be the originals had only 
been collated by the Queen's accuſers and 
enemies, there was no proof that they 
were of her hand- writing. The per- 
ſon (ſays the Biſhop) who was ſurmiled to 


* Anderſon, vol. i. part ii, preface, p. v. 


be 


pie" Many — A 975 e * oy. 


be the bearer (Nicholas Hubert, or French 
Paris), © at the time of his execution, took 
« jt upon his death, as he ſhould anſwer | 
„before God, that he never carried any 
& ſuch Letter, nor that the Queen was par- 
« ticipant, nor of council in the cauſe * 

We fee then, that though the Queen was 
denied a ſight of the original Letters; yet, 
under that diſadvantage, ſhe made as good 
an anſwer as it was poſſible for an inno- 


cent perſon in her circumſtances to have 
done. 


There is no mention made of the Letters 
after this, until the year 1571, when Bu- 
chanan publiſhed his libel, intitled, De- 
tio Marie Regine, which at the ſame 
time was publiſhed in the Scottiſh dialect. 
ecretary Cecil immediately took care to 
have it printed in England that ſame year 
1571, The Latin copy had athxed to it 


the firſt three Letters of Mary only, tranſ- 


* Anderſon, vol. i. part ii, p. 19. 
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lated by Buchanan into that language ; and 
the Scottiſh copy contained eight Letters 
and certain Love-verſes “. 


In the beginning of the year 1572, at 
the time of the Duke of Norfolk's trial, a 
French tranſlation of Buchanan's Detection 
was printed at London, to which were 
ſubjoined ſeven of theſe French Letters, 
and the Love-ſonnets in verſe. The title- 
page bears, that it was printed 2 Edinburg 
le 13 de Fevrier 1572, par Thomas Waltam. 
But there never was a printer in Scotland 
of that name. 


The original Letters themſelves, with the 
ſilver Box, which were delivered back to 
Morton, being long ago loſt, this French 


* Vide Alexander Hay's letter to John Knox, dated 
the 14th December 1571; and an anonymous letter, 
publiſhed at that time in England, to give credit to 
Buchanan's book; Goodall, vol. ii. p. 371. 377.— 
Vide alſo a letter from Cecil to Walſingham in Digges's 
Ambaſſador, p. 151.; Goodall, vol. i. p. 106. 


copy 
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copy of the Letters, publiſhed recently after 
their appearance at the Engliſh court, has, 
now for theſe two hundred years, been 
looked upon by all parties as a true copy 


of the originals, and paſled ſeveral editions 
as ſuch. 


The late learned Mr. Walter Goodall, 
keeper of the Advocates' library at Edin- 
burgh, who had made it his ſtudy to col- 
lect materials for the hiſtory of thoſe times, 
ſome years ago publiſhed a critical exami- 
nation of the Letters. By comparing the 
three different copies of them together, he 
has, with great acuteneſs, ſhown, that 
theſe pretended Letters, ſaid to be written 
in French by Queen Mary to the Earl of 
Bothwell, muſt be ſpurious. His argu- 


ments may be reduced to this ſhort propo- 
lition, 


The Letters ſaid to be written in French 


by the Queen, as now extant, have, by all 


N 4 parties, 


1 
| 
| 
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parties, been held for true copies of the 
originals produced by Morton, and have, 
down to this time, paſſed unconteſted as 
ſuch. 


Buchanan, the confident of Murray and 
Morton, who attended them both at Vork 
and London, had the Letters in his cuſtody, 
and was ſo much maſter of their contents, 
that he was employed by Murray to ſhow 
and explain them to the Engliſh commiſ- 
ſioners at York, and tranſlated the three 
firſt of them into Latin. 


If then'it can be ſhown, that, inſtead of 
the French being the originals, the Scotch 
copies are the true originals, and that the 
French are apparently tranſlations from 
Buchanan's Latin, the concluſion fairly 
follows, that theſe French pretended ori- 
ginals, ſaid to have been written by Queen 
Mary, are ſpurious. This Mr. Goodall 


has done. 
By 
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By comparing the Letters, as they ſtand 
in the three different languages, he has, to 
2 demonſtration, ſhown, that, inſtead of 
the Scotch and Latin being tranſlated from 
the French originals, theſe laſt are palpa- 
bly a verſion from the Latin, and the 
Latin again a verſion from the Scotch. 
The Scotch is apparently original: the 
thoughts therein are naturally and ſenten- 
tiouſly turned, and it abounds in phraſes 
and proverbs peculiar to that language. 
——Theſe are ſervilely expreſſed in the 
Latin, and ſometimes erroneouſly : and as 
often as that happens, the French always 
follows theſe errors of the Latin. I ſhall not 
tire my reader with going through all Mr. 
Goodall's ingenious remarks; I ſhall only 
quote two or three examples from the firſt 
Letter * and refer to his book for the reſt. 


1. The Scotch copy ſays proverbially, 
in Letter firſt, © Thair's na receipt” (mean- 


* Goodal), vol, ii, p. 1. 


ing 
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ing a medical preſcription) “ can fſerye 
& apainis feir.” The Latin has, © Nullam 
« adverſus timorem eſſe medicinam.” And 
the French is, © Qu'il n'y avoit point de 
*« remede contre la crainte,” 


2. Scotch, Ye have /air going to ee 
& /cik folk.” Another proverbial ſaying. 


The Latin tranſlator has here committed 
no leſs than two blunders ; he miſtook the 
word ſair (or ſore) for fair, and the word 
feik for fic (or ſuch), and has tranſlated 
them both erroneouſly in the laſt ſenſe: 


* Bella hujuſmodi hominum viſitatio.” 


And the French copies him thus: © Voyla 
„ une belle viſitation de telle gens. 


3. The Queen is made to ſay, That ſhe 
was going to ſeek her reſt till to-morrow, 
e quhen” (ſays ſhe) © I fall end my bybill,” 
in place of her bylle {or bill), a word uſed 

commonly 
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commonly at that time for any ſort of 
writing. The tranſcriber, from the reſem- 
blance of the two words, made it bybill. 
The Latin follows him in this abſurdity: 
« Ego eo ut meam quietem inveniam in 
«* craſtinum, ut tum mea bibhia finiam.“ 
And the French follows him thus: “ Je 
m'en vay pour trouver mon repos juſques 


* au lendemain, afin que je finifle icy ma 
« bible.” 


4. The Queen is made to ſay, I am irkit, 
* and going to ſleep.” From the ſimilarity 
of the words, the tranſcriber has wrote na- 
lit (i. e. naked) in place of irłit. Which 
1s tranſlated in the Latin, Ego nudata 
*Jam;” and the ſervile Frenchman again 
tranſlates it, Fe ſuis toute nue, I am 
„quite naked.” We muſt believe the 
Queen to have been of a very warm com- 
plexion indeed, to be thus writing her Love- 


Letter ſtark naked in the month of January 
in Scotland. 


Theſe 
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Theſe are only a few of many ſuch pal- | 
pable inſtances diſcovered by Mr. Goodall, 
whereby he has proved undeniably, that 
the preſent French Letters, inſtead of being 
the originals, are, to a demonſtration, tranſ- 
lations from Buchanan's Latin, and theſe 
again verſions from the Scotch copies of the 
Letters. This he has made ſo evident, that 
Mr. Hume, and likewiſe Dr. Robertſon, in 
the Diſſertation on the murder of King 
Henry Darnley, annexed to his Hiſtory, 
who both labour to vindicate the authen- 
ticity of the French Letters produced by 
Murray and Morton, have been obliged 
fairly to acknowledge *, that the French 
Letters now extant, are palpable tranſlations 
from Buchanan's Latin and Scotch copies 
of theſe Letters: a conceſſion the more re- 
markable, that it was never made before b) 
any individual on their fide of the queſtion, 
the preſent French copy being always held 
to be the original from the year 1 572, until 


* Hume, vol. ii. p. 499. Robertſon, vol. ii. p-?5 
| the 
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the day that Mr. Goodall publiſhed his de- 
tection of this pretended original, and ex- 
poſed the impoſture. 


Mr. Hume, and his ingenious friend the 
Author of the Diſſertation, affect to make 
light of this diſcovery of Mr. Goodall, and 
endeavour to evade the force of it, in the 
following manner. The original Letters 
(ay they) are now loſt, and we know no- 
thing of them. I ſhall cite Dr. Robertſon's 
words, in his anſwer to Mr. Goodall: All 
* this author's (Goodall's) premiſes may 
* be granted, and yet his concluſions will 
* not follow, unleſs he likewiſe prove, 
* that the French Letters, as we now have 
them, are a true copy of thoſe which 
* were produced by Murray and his party 
in the Scots parliament, and at York 
* and Weſtminſter : but this he has not 
* attempted *,” Mr. Goodall is obliged 
to Dr. Robertſon for having done it for 


* Robertſon, vol. ii, Diſſertation, p. 25. 
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him in his Diſſertation, by fairly acknow- 
ledging, © that Buchanan made his tranſla- 
tion, not from the French, but from the 
* Scotch copy *.“ Is not this downright 
conviction ? The hiſtorian here ingenuouſſy 
tells the truth, though perhaps he was not 
aware of the conſequence. Had there been 
any other French Letters than the preſent, 
what occaſion had Buchanan for the Scotch, 
when he himſelf had poſſeſſion of the ori- 
ginals? The Diſſertator had certainly for- 
got, that Buchanan was actually one of the 
aſſiſtants appointed to the Scotch commiſ- 
fioners, and intruſted with the conduct of 
the whole proceſs; and did, with Lething- 
ton, Mackgill, and Wood, exhibit the ori- 
ginal Letters, and explain their contents in 
private to the Engliſh commiſſioners f. Bu- 
chanan could not have loſt or miſlaid them, 


* Diſiertation, p. 29. | 
+ Engliſh commiſſioners letter to Queen Elizabeth, 
Cotton Lib. Calig. C. 1. p. 198. ; Goodall, vol. ii. 


p. 140. 142. 
becauſe 
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becauſe it is evident from Mr. Anderſon's 
account, that thoſe Letters were in his 
hands, and were tranſlated by Buchanan, 
at London, in the very time of the con- 
ferences *. 


The point in queſtion is, Whether ſuch 
original French Letters ever exiſted? Sure- 
ly it is a fair concluſion to aſſert, that if 
they did not exiſt with Buchanan, they 
did not exiſt at all; and if the Scotch 
commiſſioners, who were ſaid to produce 
them, never ſaw them, nobody elle ever 
ad, It cannot be pretended that Bu- 
chanan, when he had recourſe to the 

Scotch as the original, did not underſtand 
the French; he paſſed moſt of his life in 
France, and taught a ſchool there. In- 
deed, ſince the Diſſertator has been drove 
to deny that the French Letters before us 
ae true copies of the originals, by all 
hs of proof and criticiſm, it was his bu- 


* Anderſon, vol. ii. pref. p. ii. and a letter, p. 261. 
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ſineſs to produce theſe originals. But how | 
is it poſſible to fix men, who, after hay- 
ing, for two hundred years, quoted and 
inſiſted on theſe Letters as originals, and 
have even commended the elegancy of their 
compoſition, on finding themſelves forced 
to give them up, have now recourſe to 
other Letters, which they acknowledge to be 
loſt; and now ſay, were never ſeen, even 
by Buchanan, who was employed by the 
public to produce them? 

| It was never till this day inſinuated by 
any of the partiſans againſt Queen Mary, 
that the preſent French Letters were vitiated 
tranſlations. Not even Morton himſelf, 
nor Buchanan, who lived many years 
after the publication of theſe identical 
French Letters now before us, ever ob- 
jected to them, or ſaid ſo; which it Was 
incumbent on them to have done. Thc 
ſilence therefore of theſe two perſons, who 
had the originals in their hands, is a clear 

teſtimo2) 
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teſtimony to the authenticity of the preſent ' 
French copy, which now ſtands in place 
of the original *®. That they are vitiated 
tranſlations, was never pretended by any 
body, until Mr. Goodall proved them, to 
a demonſtration, to be ſo. Every body 
muſt be ſenſible, that the conceſſion now 
made by theſe gentlemen, would have come 
with a much better grace, had it been prior 
to Mr. Goodall's diſcovery : it therefore 
becomes incumbent upon the two Hiſto- 
ans now, ſince they give up their own 


copies, to produce the originals themſelves, 
otherwiſe the pretended proofs of the 
Queen's guilt are blown in the air. Mr. 
Hume will perhaps tell us again, That 
wit is in vain, at this day, to object to the 
Letters, or to call for the originals; they 
* were regularly and judicially given in, 
and ought to have been canvaſſed at the 
Flies” :-1 heartily agree with him. Had 


* We ſhall by and by ſee two famous witneſſes 


Wuced, who give teſtimony to the authenticity of the 
printed French Letters. 
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the Queen remained ſilent at the time when 
Murray produced his Letters, I think his 
argument muſt have been concluſive. But 
did ſhe remain filent on that occaſion? 
On the contrary, ſhe cried aloud, that her 
adverſaries had produced forged writings 
againſt her; ſhe prayed in vain, by re- 
peated ſupplications, that they might be in- 
fpeted by her or her friends; and ſhe 
undertook to prove the forgery. What was 
the reſult of all this? The Letters are hud- 
dled back in haſte to Murray and Morton, 
and they are fent a-packing to Scotland, 
with their evidence ; fo that the Queen to 
her dying hour never once ſaw them. What 
they did with them after that, there ig 
nobody, at this day, can tell. We are 
told they are loſt, and that is the ſum 
of the ſtory. The concluſion from this 5 
left to every impartial perſon to infer, 3 
he thinks fit. 


But now that it is ſaid the original Letter 


in writing are loſt, how is it poſſible to 
| make 
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make good the accuſation againſt the 
Queen? — By the printed Letters only, 
which were acquieſced in by the Queen's 
accuſers while they lived. Let it be fo. 
Theſe Letters have now been examined, 
and are detected to be vitiated and ſpu- 
nous. Any body would be perſuaded to 
think, that here the argument muſt natu- 
rally conclude in favour of the Queen. It 
is not ſo, however. We are told, that 
athough the Letters now extant, cannot 
be ſaid to be either the originals, or copies 
from the originals, yet they are tranſlations 
from tranſlations at the third hand. It 
s difficult to combat with ſo ſlippery 
an antagoniſt, who ſhifts his ground 
every minute, and when one thinks he 
has him faſt, flips through one's fingers. 
Let us try, if poſſible, to hold faſt this 


Proteus, 


And, in the „it place, Let us examine 
de arguments brought by Dr. Robertſon 
O 2 in 
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in ſupport of this new, and till now un- 
heard-of hypotheſis, That the printed 
French Letters now before us, are neither 
the ſame, nor true copies of the original 
Letters that were produced by Murray and 
Morton, before Queen Elizabeth. | And, 
ſecondly, We ſhall examine his proof, That 
other original French Letters, bellen the 
1 ever did exiſt. — 


+ 


The chief * pats bs Dr, Bo- 
bertlon in ſupport of the firſt branch of 
his propoſition, is from the Preface to 
the French Letters, in which the Editor 
ſays, That be tranſlated theſe Letter: | 
from the Latin. «110 28188; £5 

I ſhall give the whole in the editor's own 
words. "Theſe epiſtles,” ſays he, & had 
been written by the Queen, part in French 
% and part in the Scotch language, and at- 
© terwards tranſlated entirely into Latin; 
* but as I had no knowledge of the Scotch, 
66 J choſe 
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« I choſe rather to expreſs the whole that 4 
« found in the Latin * 


I have already ſaid, that the title- page 
of this book bears, that it was printed at 


Edinburgh, the 13th of February, by 
Thomas Waltam. | 


I ſhall now prove by undoubted evi- 
dence the whole of this French Preface to 
conſiſt in a chain of lies, and that it was 
contrived as a blind to conceal the true 
place, London, where the Letters were 
printed ; and for what purpoſe this falſe 
ſtory was contrived. | 


And in the firſt place, That they were 
not printed at Edinburgh, is univerſally 
acknowledged, and that there never exiſted 
a printer at Edinburgh of the above name. 


Les epiſtres miſes ſur la fin, avoit etẽ eſcrites par la 
Royne, partie en F rangois, partie en Ecoſſois, et depuis 
traduites entierement en Latin; mais n'ayant cognai- 
ſeance de la langue Ecofloiſe, j' ay mieux aimer exprimer 
tout ce que j'ay trouvẽ en Latin. Good. vol. i. p. 103. 


O 3 This 


— 
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This is owned by Dr. Robertſon *. Let 
us now endeavour to ſtrip this Engliſh im- 


poſtor of the French diſguiſe he has choſen 


to cloak himſelf under; for which purpoſe 


it is neceſſary to trace back the hiſtory of 


thoſe French Letters. 


We have already ſeen, that, in the year 
1571, Buchanan publiſhed his libel, called 
Detectio Marie, both in the Latin and 
Scotch languages; to which he ſubjoined, 
in the Latin language, a tranſlation of the 
three firſt French Letters, and all the eight 
Letters in the Scotch language. 


The very next year, 1572, about the 
time of the Duke of Norfolk's condemna- 
tion, and while a treaty was carrying on 
between Elizabeth and the King of France, 


The name of the place, as well as of the 
«© printer, is by all parties allowed to be an im- 
4 poſture.” Diſſertation, p. 25. | 

Let me aſk, Why was this impoſture uſed? The 
queſtion can eaſily be anſwered. To conceal the real 


| publiſhers, Cecil and the Engliſh miniſters, Nobody 


elſe had reaſon to uſe ſuch diſguiſe. 


it 
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it was thought proper to publiſh a tranſla- 

tion into French of the Dete&ion, with all 
the Letters; which being ſaid to be origi- 
nally written by the Queen in French, were 
ſurely printed verbatim from the originals. 
To ſuppoſe otherwiſe, that theſe Leiters, 
printed and publiſhed along with the 
French tranſlation of Buchanan's Detection, 
were tranſlations done into French from 
the three Letters publiſhed by Buchanan in. 
Latin, appears to be quite abſurd and in- 
credible. For the original French Letters, 
after being produced both in Scotland and 
England, in the years 1567, 1508, 1569, 
and 1571; the well-known care and in- 
duſtry ſhewn by Elizabeth and Secretary 
Cecil, in promulgating every ſcandal againſt 
Queen Mary ; and the uſing for that very 
purpoſe, every expedient to give credit to 
Buchanan's books, as ſhall be ſhewn, muſt 
have made copies of theſe identical French 
Letters very common, and in every body's 


hands. It is therefore contrary to all hu- 
O "Is man 
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man probability to ſuppoſe, that the tran. 
lator of the Detection into French, publiſhed 


in London, or where you will, could not 


procure a copy of the French Letters them- 
ſelves, to annex to his book ; but was fo 
hard put to it, that he even tranſlated the 
Letters himſelf into French from thoſe in 
Latin publiſhed by Buchanan. Yet, im- 
probable as this 1s, let us ſuppoſe it to be the 
caſe ; ſtill it will not anſwer. This publiſher 
of the French Detection has averred, © That 
* he had no knowledge of the Scotch lan- 
« guage, and therefore choſe to expreſs all 
that he found in the Latin.” But Buchanan 
tranſlated only three of the Lettersinto Latin; 
nor was it ever heard, that any more than the 
three firſt of the French Letters were tranſ- 
lated into Latin: and yet this impoſtor has 
the aſſurance to ſay, that he tranſlated the 
whole ſeven French Letters from the Latin. 
But to go on; in ſupport of this glaring 
falſchood, he is neceſſarily obliged to tell 


another equally groſs, viz. That theſe Let- 
ters 
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ters had been wholly tran/lated into Latin *. 
From all which it is evident, that the affect- 
ed diſguiſe and lies of this editor were con- 
trived ſolely to make us believe, that this 
book was not printed in London. 


But after all this, it may be aſked, 
Wherefore all this contrivance, this ſtudied 
diſguiſe and impoſture ? Nobody 1s at pains 
to tell lies, or diſguiſe the truth, but for 
ſome end or other. This I ſhall endea- 
vour to account for. As we have ſeen 
that the place where his book was printed 
is ſtudiouſly concealed, it is only from 


circumſtances that this matter can be found 
out. | 


In the year 1571, negotiations between 
the Engliſh and French courts were on 
loot, touching the Duke of Anjou's pro- 
polal for marrying Queen Elizabeth. 
Mary had always a miniſter at the French 


* Entierement traduites en Latin. 


court, 
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court, ſoliciting her releaſe from the hands 
of Elizabeth: and at this very period, her 
uncle the Duke of Guiſe, by obliging 
Colligni to raiſe the famous ſiege of Poic- 
tiers, was in the height of glory and 
power at that court “. It therefore became 
neceſſary for Elizabeth to defeat thoſe 
folicitations of Mary, by giving plauſible 
reaſons for detaining in priſon that prin- 
ceſs; and above all, to expoſe her con- 
duct to the princes on the continent in the 
blackeſt colours T. With regard to the 
Engliſh nation, Elizabeth had ſufficiently 


accompliſhed the above meaſure, by publiſh- 


* Hume, vol. ii. p. 531, 532. 


+ This is not conjecture. The author of L' Innuenc 
de Marie, a cotemporary writer, then living in France, 
expreſsly ſays ſo: mentioning this French edition of the 
Detection, he adds, Libelle diffamatoire, envoys ſe- 
« crettement, et a cachette expoſe par la France, 
« contre la Royne d' Ecoſſe, et le Duc de Norfolk, 
te Jorſque le Roy Tres Chreſtien, frere et allie de cette 
« princeſſe, eſtoit ſur le traité d'une ligue avec 1 
* Royne d' Angleterre.“ Febb, vol. i. p. 425: 

ing 
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ing ſeveral Engliſh editions of Buchanan's 
Detection. 


But tlieſe books were conſined to Eng- 
land. Beſides, being in the Latin and 
Scotch or Engliſh languages, in order to 
anſwer the preſent purpoſe of diffuſing the 
libel againſt Mary through Europe, it be- 
came neceſſary to have it tranſlated into 
the French language, then more generally 
underſtood upon the continent. Another 
accident fell out about the ſame time, which 
concurred to forward this deſign. _ | 


The Duke of Norfolk having renewed 
bis propoſals of marriage to Queen Mary, 
and joined with her in ſoliciting the King 
0! Spain to reſtore her to her own domi- 
ions, that whole affair was diſcovered; 
The Duke was brought to trial, and con- 
demned for high treaſon, the 12th January 
1572. But as that Nobleman was ex- 
remely beloved by all ranks in the king- 

I = dom, 
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dom, and had great connections abroad, it 
was thought proper to reſpite his execution 
till May thereafter: and, in the interim, 
to pave the way, by ſhowing the expedi- 
ency of it, from his connections with Mary, 
that dangerous rival! and likewiſe to ex- 
poſe that Queen, particularly to the court 
of France, at.a time when the treaty 
between Elizabeth and Charles was in 
a gitation; | 


Ihe inſtructions given by Elizabeth to 
her miniſter at the court of France, are in 
theſe words: © It were not amiſs to have 
« divers of Buchanan's little Latin books to 
« preſent, if need were, to the King, as 
« from yourſelf, and to ſome of the other 
te noblemen of his. Council; for they will 
„ ſerve to good effef to diſgrace ber. 


For thoſe purpoſes, the French tranſla- 
tion of Buchanan's Detection, with the Let- 


Compare this with Cecil's declaration in page 161. 
ters 
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ters ſubjoined, ſeems to have been made. 
Had it been only calculated for the meri- 
dian of France, and to expoſe Queen Mary, 
no more was neceſſary to be printed than 
the French Detection only, with the origi- 
nal Letters. But what plainly ſhows that 
this book was manifeſtly deſigned to ſerve 
another turn, in London, is the book it- 
ſelf f. There is annexed to it a treatiſe, 
entitled, Sommaire de conſpiratioris faites 
* par la Reyne d' Ecoſſe contre la perſonne 
© et Tetat de la Royne d' Angleterre. This 
treatiſe is no other than a libel againſt the 
Duke of Norfolk and Mary: and, by its 
date on the laſt leaf, appears to have been 
lniſhed the 13th February 1572, juſt a 
month after the Duke's condemnation. 


There is likewiſe another piece of evi- 
dence, which ſeems to put the matter out 


_ + © For what purpoſe they happened to be then 

* printed, we are informed by Elizabeth herſelf and 
© her miniſters, in their inſtructions in the year 1571, 
to her reſident in France,” Goodall, vol. i. P. 25. 


of 
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of all doubt, that this book was printed at 
London. In the above treatiſe, or Sommaire, 
mentioning perſons who had been con- 
demned and executed for treaſon, inſti- 
gated, as is alleged, by Mary, it is aid, 
Entre leſquelles, au commencement de 
cette annce 1572, etoit un Anglois nommé 
% Mather,—avec un autre nommé Barn.” 
Theſe men, we know for certain, were 
executed at London on the 1145 of Fe- 
bruary 1572, and the book was finiſhed at 
the printing-houſe (achevee d' imprimer le) 
13th of February that year. It is impoſ- 
fible, therefore, that a book printed any 
where elſe than in London, of that date, 
could give an account of executions which 
happened there only two days before. 
There is one way to evade the force of this 
laſt evidence, by ſaying, that as the place 
of printing is diſguiſed, the date may be 
ſo too. I can ſee a good reaſon for not 
avowedly printing in London ſo inflam- 


matory a libel againſt the firſt and greateſt 
OED peer 


. — —— its Ge AA Wh Ae.. 
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peer of the realm, a man in ſuch general 
eftimation as the Duke of Norfolk then 
was, and at ſo critical a time as when he 
lay under condemnation. But, ſuppoſing 
the book to have been printed where you 
will, no manner of reaſon can be given 
for imagining the date to be any other than 
what it bears. 


[ have been the more particular in en- 
deavouring to ſhow that this book. was 
truly printed in London; becauſe, upon 
that ground, Mr. Goodall has, to abſolute 
conviction, ſhown, that the French Letters, 
as they now ſtand, are impoſtures. I 


ſhall now examine the arguments uſed 


by Dr. Robertſon againſt Mr. Goodall's 
poſition *. 


We have already ſtated and obviated one 
general objection of this author, That as 
the place of printing this French edition 


* Robertſon, vol. ii. Diſſertation, p. 25. 
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is fictitious, the date may be ſo tho To 
prove that it was printed in France, he 
has produced the teſtimony of two French 
writers. The firſt is Blackwood, who ſays, 
* Buchanan a depuis adjouſte d cgſte declama- 
& tion un petit libelle du pretendu mariage du 
Duc de Norfolk, et de la fagon de fon proces, 
* etle tout envoye aux freres à la Rochelle, 
& lejquels voyants qu'il pouvoit ſervir d lu 
2 cauſe, Pont traduit en Frangois, et iceluy 
- 7.00 imprimmde a Edimbourg, Ceft a dire 
a la Rochelle, par Thomas M. allem, nom 

& apofte et fait d ? plai fir.” 


The other teſtimony is the author of 
T, Innocence de Marie, who ſays, the Detec- 
tion was © premierement compoſee par George 
%% Buchanan, et depuis traduite en langue 
% Frangoiſe par un Huguenot, Poitevin Cu- 
te mug. The Diſſertator ſhould have taken 
in the whole account which this laſt author 
gives of the hiſtory of this Detection, which | 
I ſhall {upply : 5 * al Hamaloires, eſþars 


«& e 
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© of publics par tous: nommement un, inpri- 
& me du 17 Februter 1572, envoyò ſecrette- 
© ment, et à cachette expoſe, par la France, 
® contre cette Royne d Ecaſſe, & le Duc 2 
6 nomme, lorſque le Roy Tres-Chreftien, tres 
cher frere, & ancien allie de egſte princeſſe 
* captive, eftoit ſur le traite d'une ligue avec 
n Royne d Angleterre *.“ This laſt teſti- 
mony ſeems to be directly againſt the 
Diſſertator. The author ſays, indeed, that 
the Latin Detection f Buchanan was tranſ- 
lated into French by one Camuz. No- 
body will diſpute whether it was ſo or not; 
but it ſays nothing of the place where it 
vas printed T. On the other hand, by the 
words “ envoy? ſecrettement, & expoſe par 


* Jebb, vol. i. p. 425. 


t Here it is likewiſe to be obſerved, that none of 
loſe French writers, when they mention the Detection, 
der pretend to ſay, that the Queen's Letters were 
tranſlated in France, which indeed is abſurd to ima- 


dne, while the French originals could ſo eaſily be 
tome at, | 


Vor. I. P 


cc la 
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« [2 France,” it is plain, that, according 
to this author, it was not printed there, 
but was ſent thither afterwards, and dif. 
perſed through that kingdom, by its con- 
cealed publiſhers. Blackwood, indeed, on 
account of the diſguiſed title, gueſſes that 
it was printed by the Huguenots at 
Rochelle, to ſerve their cauſe. But pray, 
how could this libel againft the Duke of 
Norfolk, a ftaunch Proteſtant, ſerve the 
caufe of the French Huguenots? I an 
glad, however, that Dr. Robertſon has fur- 
niſhed me with two ſuch good evidences 
of his own chuſing, to aſcertain a fad, 
which I was ſomewhat ſuſpicious of in- 
deed, but would not venture poſitively to 
aſſert, without very good authority. This 
fact is, that Buchanan, who was the on: 
ginal author of the Detefio Marie, and 
tranſlated the ſame into the Scotch lan- 
guage, with the addition of the Letters au 
Verſes, for the benefit of the two king 


doms of Scotland and England, had * 
7 | wile 
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wiſe a ſhare in this French edition, whe- 
ther printed at London, or ſent to his 
| bretbren a la Rochelle. Since, therefore, the 
ingenious Diſſertator has produced thoſe 
two witneſſes, © whoſe teſtimonies” (to uſe 


his own words) “ muſt outweigh a flight 
* conjecture, I will be very far from reject- 
ing them. One thing he muſt allow, how- 
ever, that their teftimonies may be taken 
as they ſtand, without rejecting any part 
of them, This being granted, 1 will 
frankly allow the author to take his 
choice of any ſide of this queſtion he 
pleaſes: that is, whether he truly thinks, the 
cireumſtantial evidence, from the autho- 
ities I have already recited, proves, that 
the French edition of the Detection and Let- - 
ters was printed in London; or, e contra, 
if he thinks that the declarations of his 
french witneſſes preponderate, and prove 
hem to have been printed in France. But 
he has already told us, that the teſtimony 
af thoſe Frenchmen outweighs all conjec- 
P 2 ture ; 


| 
| 
/ 
| 
| 
| 


therefore, whether thoſe French Letters 
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ture; they muſt therefore be relied upon: 
and they, at leaſt Blackwood, ſay, it was 
tranſlated and printed at Rochelle. If that 
is the caſe, who furniſhed them with the 
materials for this tranſlation ? The ſame 
Blackwood ſays expreſsly, * that Bucha- 
* nan ſent the whole to his brethren at 
„ Rochelle.” Now, if Buchanan ſent the 
whole, as Blackwood afhrms, he certainly 
would ſend a faithful copy of the original 
French Letters, which all the. world knows 
he was poſſeſſed of: ſo that there they 
muſt have been printed from the genuine 
French originals, which came directly from 
the hands of Buchanan. In either caſe, 


be allowed to have been printed at Lon- 
don, or in France, I think there iö 
clear evidence, that the publiſher mult 
have printed them from the originals. If 
in London, there they were in every bo- 
dy's hands; and I have ſhown that Ceci), 


[Elizabeth's ſecretary, directed the affair. 
It 
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If in France, the learned Diſſertator has 
ſhown, that Buchanan ſent them over to 
his friends at Rochelle. This fact proves 
all that T deſire. Had our ingenious au- 
thor, to uſe his own words to Mr. Good- 
all, attended to theſe circumſtances, he 
certainly would have ſaved his labour, in 
adducing his French witneſſes, to prove 
a very material fact which overturns his 
whole hypotheſis. 


I might here reſt the matter; but as the 
Diſſertator has made uſe of another very 
ingenious argument to prove his favourite 
point, of the French Letters being only 
tranſlations, I muſt follow him. 


* In the Scotch tranſlation” (ſays out 
author) “ there was prefixed to each Letter 
two or three ſentences of the original 
French, which breaking off with an Sc. 
* theScotch tranſlation of the whole follows 
ed. —The French editor” (continues he), 
P 3 | „ obo. 


K 2 
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e obſerving this, fooliſhly coneluded, that 
* the Letters had been written partly in 
“French, partly in Scotch *,” _ 


In anſwer to this, we have already 
ſhown, that nothing can be founded on 
what this French Editor, or Engliſhman 
rather in a French dreſs, ſays, from a 
plain purpoſe to impoſe upon us, as Dr. 
Robertſon himſelf acknowledges . But 
to imagine, that he was either ignorant 
or fooliſh in this affair, will not eafily * 
paſs. 1 ſhall put a ſimilar caſe : The 
Engliſh verſion of the Pſalms of David, in 
the liturgy of the church of England, has, 
at the head of each pſalm, a Latin ſen- 
tence, which is the beginning of the pſalm 
to which it is prefixed, and ſerves only for 
a ſort of title to it. Thus the firſt pſalm 
has theſe words, „Beatus vir qui non 
+ abiit.” After which follows the Engliſh 


* Diſſertation, p. 26. 
See the note below, p. 91. 
F | tranſlation 
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tranſlation of the whole pſalm from the 
beginning. Now, can it be ſuppoſed, that 
any Frenchman, in giving an account of 
this Engliſh verſion of the Pſalms, ſhould 
tell us, that the verſion was compoſed . 
partly in Latin, partly in Engliſh ? I be- 

lere, nobody will think ſo. The caſe in 
hand is preciſely the ſame, | 


I next proceed to examine and redargue 
the ſecond branch of Dr. Robertſon's poſi- 
tion, viz. his arguments to prove, that an- 
other original of the French Letters did exiſt, 
belides the preſent printed Letters. 


This branch of his argument the learned 
Doctor endeavours to ſupport, by ſhowing, 
that, on comparing thoſe few French ſen- 
tences on the head of the Letters, with thoſe 
parts of the French Letters that follow them, 
it will plainly appear, ſays he, that the 
ſentences, by the ſpirit and elegance in 
lem, are the only remaining parts of the 
P 4 original 
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original French, as written by the Queen, 
and what follows them, are only ſervile 
tranſlations from the Latin verſion ef 
Buchanan. To prove this, our learned 


author gives ſome few examples. For 
inſtance : 


The ſentence, ſays he, in the beginning 
of the firſt Letter, has theſe words“: * Veu 
que ce peut un corps ſans cur. — The La- 
tin is, Cum plane perinde efſem atqu: 
* corpus fine corde.” 


There is a ſpirit and elegance in the 
French, ſays our author, which is not in 
the Latin. How far the remark is juſt or 
not, is ſcarce worth while to controvert. 
If there is either ſpirit or elegance in the 
ſentence, it obviouſly lies in the thought, 
not in the words or expreſſion ; in the an- 
titheſis of @ body without a heart, which 
ſeems to be as happily expreſſed by corpus 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 1. 


fine 
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fine corde, as by corps ſans cæur; whence it 
is difficult to ſay which is moſt original. 
But I ſhall make no ſcruple fairly to ac- 
knowledge, that in one or two inſtances, 
which he gives from theſe ſentences, there 
ſeems to be a happier turn of phraſe in the 
French than in the Latin. But ſtill this 
enly ſhows, what every man of reading 
muſt frequently obſerve, that the molt 
wretched and dull tranſlation, in ſome par- 
ticular ſentences ſcattered through it, may 
eren ſurpaſs the original in the turn of a 
phraſe ; which may be more owing to the 
language, than to the tranſlator's merit. 
And the truth of this propolition may even 
be ſhown from the parts of thoſe very 
french Letters which our author allows 
to be palpable tranſlations. I ſhall give a 
few examples, | . 


| deſire our author only to look to the 
"Ty next paragraph of the firſt Letter, after 
lis own example. 


“ Vint 
/ 
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“ Vint a moy un gentilbomme envoye 
“ par le Conte de Lenos.“ The Latin ex- 
preſſes it thus: Homo honefto loco natus 
« a Comite Leviniæ ad me venit.“ 


Letter I. The Queen ſays, * He wald 
* very fain that I ſuld lodge in his lodging.“ 


4 II defiroit fort, que j'allafſe loger en 


« fon hotel.“ 


How heavily runs this in the Latin !- 
„ Magnopere cupiebat, ut ego in «us 
* bofpitio apud eum diverterem.” 


The King, in OG bine, is made 
to ſay, I am young.“ 


& Fe ſuis jeune.“ 


„Ego ſum adoleſcens.” —This is ver) 
puerile in the Latin ! and does not convey 
the meaning of the ſentence z which more 
properly might have been thus: Adbuc 
« Juvenis ſum,” 


I be- 


= * 
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| believe it will be readily granted, that, 
in the above inſtances, there is a much 
eaſier turn of phraſe in the French tranſla- 
tion, than in the Latin: which proves no 
more than what is ſaid above, that, in ſome 
ſcattered ſentences, a poor and low tranſla- 
tion may expreſs the thought better than 
the original, Mr. Goodall's critical obſerv- 
ztions on the Letters, are, however, quite 
of another fort : he has ſhown, by _ 
inſtances, that the Scotch are the real ori- 
vinals; and that the Latin tranſlator, by 
miſtaking ſome words in the tranſcribing, 
from their ſimilarity, has entirely perverted 
the ſenſe in ſeveral paſſages, ſuch as byble 
for byile, followed by the Latin tranſlator, © | 
ho makes it Biblia, and the French, ſaid , , 7 PE 
to be the original of all, following the error 7 
af the Latin, tranſlates it bible *, 


3 
- 
\ Yu 
* 
* 
% 
- 


| ln the ſame manner the Scotch word 
vit (i. e. weary) has been erroneouſly, 


2 Goodall, vol. ii, Appendix, No. 1. 
from 
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from its fimilarity, read nat, tranſlated 
nudata in the Latin, and by the French 
nue, after the Latin. Thus in both the 
above paſlages, the ſenſe is rendered alto- 
gether ablurd. But I need not tire the 
reader with more on this ſubject ; ſince 
both our author, and Mr. Hume, the other 
combatant for the authenticity of the Let- 
ters, do plainly acknowledge, that Mr. 
Goodall has proved the preſent French 
Letters to be direct tranſlations from the 
Latin, which is ſufficient for my preſent 
purpoſe . 


I have only one argument more to an- 


ſwer, which is uſed by Mr. Hume. The 
preſent French Letters, he acknowledges, 
are profeſſedly done from the Latin; no- 


* © Tt is probable” (ſays the Diſſertator, p. 29.) 
« that Buchanan made his tranſlation, not from the 
% French, but from the Scotch copy. Were it ao 
& ceſlary,” (continues he) <« ſeveral proofs of this 


** might be produced,” 
body 
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body can diſpute, I think, that the Latin 
is a tranſlation from the Scotch: But” 
(ays Mr. Hume) “ it appears, that the 
« Scotch itfelf is only a tranſlation from 
« ſome other French original, which we 
4 have now loſt.” What a ſtrange pro- 
cels have we here! And his proof. for all 
this is, becauſe this Scotch copy of the 
Letters, ſays he, abounds with Galliciſms, 
and French words: ſuch as, © make fault, 
faire des fautes ;—make it ſeem that I be- 
* lieve, faire ſemblant de le croire this 18 
* my firſt journay, cet ma premiere jour- 
* nee,” Sc. From theſe inſtances he in- 
fers, in a very deciſive manner, that the 
Scotch Letters are not originals, but tranſ- 
lations from a French original *. 


The anſwer to this is, That any perſon 
converſant with the language and writings 


* Hume, vol. ii, P · 499. 
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in Queen Mary's time, and even after that 
period, will ſee, that from the long and 
continued intercourſe and connection be- 
tween the Scotch and French nations at 
that time, the Scotch language abounded 
with Galliciſms, and even with French 
words ; ſome of which, though now al- 
moſt worn out in our writings, yet remain 
to this day in our language, eſpecially 
among the vulgar. Mr. Hume hinſelf, 
and every other Scotchman, knows well 
what the vulgar mean by giving a bonne-allee, 
or parting- cup; alſo, in the ſame ſenſe, 
giving one's foy.——To give a benniſon, or 
bleſſing, is {till a vulgar phraſe; and the 
beggars benniſon is univerſally known in 
Scotland. Old people ſtill give the name 
of montre to a watch; and a jardelou, ot 
gare de Peau, I believe, is pretty well un- 
derſtood in Edinburgh even at this ve!) 
day. I ſhall alſo give a few inſtances from 


the writings of thoſe times. In the 
I 0 
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of Huntly and Argyle's proteſtation, Le- 
thington ſays, * Tak you na care, we fall 
« fynd an moyen to make her quit of him.“ 
—— Queen Mary, in anſwer to Murray 
and Morton's accuſation againſt her, lays, 
© They have meſchantlic ſclanderit her.. 
Secretary Lethington, confeſſedly the beſt 
Scotch writer of that time, in his letter to 
Cecil, the Engliſh ſecretary, uſeth the word 
oppuy, for ſupport “. Sir James Melvil's 
Memoirs, p. 184. others of the „ingſt of 
< them perſuaded the regent.” By the word 
fineſt, in this place, is meant the moſt fubtile, 
cunning, or penetrating genius, from the 
French words ji, ſubtle, and un fact, a 
cunning or ſubtile man: a word not 
known or uſed in Engliſh, either in writ- 
ing or in common ſpeech, at this day. 
—— In the very next page of Melvil: 
* He deſired the accuſation to be rendered 
up to him again.” 


And Secretary 


* Keith, p. 233. 
N Cecil 
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Cecil uſeth this phraſe, © And becauſe it was 


* bruited,” i. e. rumoured. (See p. 151 8.) 
e Theſe 


To the above French words, uſed in the Scotch 


language, many more may be added. For the fake 
of curielity, I have added a liſt in the Appendix. 


The Miſcellaneous Remarker on this head joins his 
aid to Mr. Hume, — “ Notwithſtanding the popular 
credit,“ ſays he, there is ſome reaſon to believe, 
that as our ancient intercourſe with France did not 
« add much to our importance and proſperity, ſo it did 
« not add twenty words and phraſes to our language; 
cc atleaſt, ſuch as ever became current in good com- 
« pany.” As for the French words and phraſes an- 
ciently adopted into our language, the inſtances already 


given, and referred to, and what every man acquainted 


with our language can furniſh, are ſufficient, we ap- 
prehend, to confute the Remarker's aſſertion. And 
as to the importance we may or may not have de- 
rived from our intercourſe with France, it noways 
concerns the preſent queſtion. At the ſame time, 
whatever may be the ſentiments of the Remarker, it iS 
generally believed, that the Scots did derive ſame pri- 
vileges, not to be deſpiſed, and likewiſe ſome impott- 
ance, from their ancient alliance and intercourſe, with 
France, which they do not think ſo very lightly of as 


the Remarker. As a nation, Scotland, at ſome periods 
| of 
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Theſe are a few of many inſtances * that 
cally occur, which may be ſufficient to 
x hen 


of her intercourſe with France, certainly obtained no 
{mall degree of glory. And it is believed, that even at 
this day, there may be ſome antiquated Scots, who 
feel an honeſt pride and elevation of mind, in recollect- 
ing the time, when the armies of France, the rival of 
England, were led on to victory by our Stuarts and 
Douglaſſes +— That the palm of victory was diſputed 
by theſe heroes, with the heroic Henry, the boaſt of 
England—That by their valour, the monarchy of 
France was reſtored.— The man who poorly, but 
vith vain endeavour, attempts to tear the laurel from 
tie brow of theſe heroes, has no pretenſions to the 
name of Patriot. 

To thoſe heroic days, the Remarker, perhaps, pre- 
ſes the wretched times, when the honour and inde- 
pendence of his country, together with its unfortunate 
Wrereign, were baſely ſold, to the ungenerous, tyranni- 


al Elizabeth, by Murray and Morton, whom he en- 
yours to defend! 


* We may obſerve too, that ſome of the Galliciſms 
ie unluckily pitches on, are ſtandard words, and daily 
uſed 


8 IEE 


& John Stuart, Earl of Buchan, ſon to the Duke of 
bany, Regent of Scotland in the minority of King James 
luſt, at the head of ſeven thouſand Scots, anno 1421, 


Vor. I, . gave 
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ſhow Mr. Hume, that Galliciſms and 
French words abounded in the language, 
and alſo in the original Scotch writings in 
thoſe days, as well as in the Letters he men- 
tions. Whence the inference he is pleaſed 
to make, that the Scotch Letters are, for 
that reaſon, no originals, but tranſlations 


uſed in the Engliſh language ; as journey is the uſual 
word in England for a day's wark of a labourer; 
Journey-man, a day-labourer ; and journey-work, the 
work of a day-labourer. 


— 


- - os i. ae _ 


gave battle to the Duke of Clarence, brother to King 
Henry the Fifth, and his Lieutenant in France, at Bai? 
in Anjou, and gained a complete victory over him, it 
which Clarence was killed, and his brother the Earl of 
Somerſet, with many others, made priſoners. 


The ſame Earl of Buchan, created Conſtable of France 
by Charles the Seventh, fell gloriouſly at the battle of 
Verneuil, at the head of the French army. 


Douglas Earl of Wigton at the ſame time was created 
Duke of Touraine and Mariſchal of France, and he and 
his heirs were inveſted in that dutchy. 


In teſtimony of their bravery and fidelity, 2 body of 


Scots, as the King of France's life-guards, was then ett” 
bliſhed, which ſtill bears the name; and, till lately, 
commanded by a Nobleman of Scotland. 


from 
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from ſome other French originals, muſt fall 
to the ground. 


But further, as far as I can judge, there 
appears, 1n the Scotch copy of the Letters, 
a ſpirit, and ſo happy a turn of phraſe, al- 
together peculiar to that language, and ſo 
very different from the languor, baldneſs 
of expreſſion, and ſervility of both the 
French and Latin copies, that plainly de- 
notes the firſt to be altogether original in 
every ſenſe. To ſhow this, I ſhall take a 
few phraſes from the firſt Letter only *. 


* A gentleman of the Earl of Lennox 
*came and made his commendatiouns to me,” 
This phraſe is ſtill uſed in the Scotch lan- 


guage, to ſignify, he preſented his compli- 
ments, 


* This ſpeech was of Hit awin head, 
ST. . 
without ony commiſſion.” 


* Appendix, No. I. 
JT 
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There is na receipt can ſerve againis 


„ ror.” 


A proverb. 
«* He hes ever the teir in his eye.“ 


“ Fals race—they hae bene at ſchullis 
* togidder.” 


&© He hes almaiſt ſlane me with his 
„ hraith.” 


« Ye have fair going to ſee ſeik folk.” 
« He gave me a check in the quick.” 


« Excuſe that thing that is ſcriblit.” 


_ Theſe few examples of proverbial ſen- 
tences and phraſes peculiar to the Scotch 
language, and to which the French have 
nothing ſimilar in their language, are ſut- 
ficient to ſhow, that this Scotch copy of 
the Letters, is not only the original of the 
three copies of the Letters ſtill extant, but 
that it is not a tranſlation at all, but 2 


true original in every ſenſe. Both Mr. 
Hume 
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Hume and Dr. Robertſon have fairly 'ac- 
knowledged, that the Scotch 7s the original 
of the three copies extant of theſe Letters; 
and that Buchanan made his Latin tranſ- 
lation from the Scotch. Theſe gentlemen 
have not been aware of the neceſſary con- 
ſequence that muſt follow this admiſſion; 
to wit, that Buchanan never could have 
done fo, if he had not certainly known it 
to have been the true original of theſe Let- 
ters. If, notwithſtanding, they maintain, 
that this Scotch copy may, for all this, be 
a tranſlation from ſome other French ori- 
ginal, with ſubmiſſion, it is incumbent 
upon them to produce that original; or, 
at leaſt, to ſhow us, that there ever exiſted 
any other French Letters beſides the pre- 
ſent copy, and how this other ſuppoſed 
original came to be loſt, after being in 
every body's hands, both in Scotland and 
England. But this they have not done; 
therefore their bare aſſertion muſt go for 


nothin g. 
2 3 Thus 
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Thus have I ſhown, by a fair examin- 
ation, upon what weak grounds, and at 
| beſt but conjectures, the new hypotheſis of 
Dr. Robertſon and Mr. Hume is founded, 
to wit, „That the preſent printed French 
Letters which we have, are not the ſame 
with thoſe that were produced by Mur- 
„ray and Morton, the Queen's accuſers. 
And I have ſhown the fallacy of every 
argument brought by thoſe hiſtorians in 
their attempt to prove, that any other ori- 
ginal French Letters, beſides the preſent, 
ever did exiſt, 


To put this queſtion beyond all doubt, 
I ſhall conclude, with producing a new 
witneſs, who ſhall even prove what Dr. 
Robertſon requires, © That the French Let- 
e ters which we now have, are the identi- 
* cal Letters which were produced by 
% Murray ;” a witneſs, too, which the 
candid Doctor cannot reject, as upon the 
very 
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very ſame teſtimony he has reſted many 
important facts againſt Queen Mary. The 
witneſs I mean is no other than the Reverend 
Mr. Jobn Knox, 


We know, by a letter from Alexander 
Hay, Clerk of Murray's Privy Council, of 
the 13th of February 1571, that John 
Knox was employed in the beginning of 
that year, in writing his Hiſtory, and col- 
lecting papers for that purpoſe. We alſo 
know, that at that very time the Sommaire 
againſt the Duke of Norfolk, together with 
the French Letters, were publiſhed in 
London: we can have no doubt then, 
that Knox, ſoliciting authorities for his 
Hiſtory of the times, would procure a 
copy of thoſe printed French Letters, of 
Queen Mary to the Earl of Bothwell, ſo 
proper for his purpoſe. — We have the 
following teſtimony from himſelf, of the 
identity of theſe Letters: 


24 os In 
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* In a cabinet, or box, Bothwell 
had kept the Letters of privacy he had 
* from the Quene. By the taking of this 
„ cabinet, many particulars betwixt the 
* Quene and Bothwell wer clearly diſco- 


* vered. Theſe Letters wer after printed; 


« they wer in French, with ſome ſonnets of 
cc 


** 


hir own making.” ——This clear teſti- 
mony to the identity of the preſent French 
Letters, as there never were any other 
French Letters printed, anſwers the poſtu- 
latum of the learned Dr. Robertſon and Mr. 
Hume; and therefore concludes againſt 
their hypotheſis upon the very principles 
upon which it is built. 


I have now gone through this tireſome 
piece of criticiſm. The neceſſity of ſtating 
Mr. Goodall's examination of the Letters, 
the arguments, and objections made to him 
by the two elegant Hiſtorians on the other 


ſide, and of giving ſome obſervations of my 
own 
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own in anſwer to theſe objections, will, I 


hope, be an excuſe for me. How far the 


drawn from it is juſt, I leave to others to 


determine. 


anſwer is ſatisfactory, and the concluſion 


—- 4 — . ⏑——— Io oeInRo—_— 4 . — ———__—_—_—__—— — * 
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ſertation annexed to his Hiſtory, having, 


. 


C9 AF us 


Dr. Roberiſon's Arguments in Support of the 
Letters; Anſwers to his Arguments; wilh 
an Expoſition of the Love-ſonnets. 


H AVING in the preceding chapter gone 

through the ſeveral objections made 
to Mr. Goodall's learned and ingenious 
criticiſm and detection of the French Let- 
ters, we now proceed to examine the argu- 
ments in ſupport of the authenticity of theſe 
French Letters. 


The learned Dr. Robertſon, in the Dil 


on his part, made a very accurate examina- 
tion of the Letters, from thence he col. 


cludes, both from the external and internal 
circum- 
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circumſtances attending them, that they are 
genuine; it is but Juſtice to exhibit to the 
reader an abſtract of that gentleman's ob- 
ſervations *, 


The external proofs of the genuineneſs 
of Mary's Letters (ſays the Diſſertator) 


are, 


1. Murray, and his adherents, affirmed, 
upon their word and honour, that the Let- 


ters were written with the Queen's own 
hand, 


2, The Letters were produced in the 
Regent's parliament, and are mentioned in 
tte act againſt Mary, as the chief argument 
it her guilt. 


3. They were ſhown privately to the 
Duke of Norfolk, Earl of Suſſex, and Sir 
Ralph Saddler, Elizabeth's commiſſioners at 
ok, who conſidered them as genuine. 


* Diſſertation, p. 18. 


4. They 
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4. They were, by Elizabeth and her ni. 
niſters, believed to be genuine: they laid 
them before the Engliſh Council; who, 0 
comparing them with other Letters of Mary, 
believed them to be genuine, 


5. The Farl of Lennox and his Lady 
believed Mary guilty of the murder. 


Next, with regard to the internal prot 
of the genuineneſs of theſe Letters, we way 
(fays Dr. Robertſon) obſerve, 

1. That whenever a paper is forged 
with a particular intention, the eagerneß 
of the forger to eſtabliſh the point in 
view, his ſolicitude to cut off all doubt 
and cavils, and to avoid any appearance 
of uncertainty, always prompt him 4 
uſe expreſſions the moſt explicit, and 
full to his purpoſe. - No maxim ſeems td 
be more certain than this, That a forgef 


1s often apt to prove too much, but { 
& (ol 


cc 
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« dom falls into the error of ' proving too 
« ſittle. The point which the Queen's 
«enemies had to eſtabliſh was, © That 


« executor of the horrible and unworthy 
© murder perpetrated, &c. ſo was ſhe of 
the foreknowledge, counſel, device, per- 
ſuader, and commander of the ſaid mur- 


* only imperfect hints, obſcure intima- 
* tions, and dark expreſſions in the Let- 
* ters; which, however convincing evi- 
* dences they might furniſh, if found in 
* real Letters, bear no reſemblance to that 
glare and ſuperfluity of evidence which 
forgeries commonly contain. All the 
5" advocates for Mary's innocence, in her 


own age, contend, that there is nothing 


" of her guilt, How ill-adviſed were 
: Mary's adverſaries to contract ſo much 
* Quilt, and to praiſe ſo many artifices, 


33 . 
in order to forge Letters, which are fo 
&« ill- 


« 15 the Earl of Bothwell was the chief 


4 der to be done.” But of this there are 


in the Letters which can ſerve as a proof 


» 064 96.07 09 no m4 
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4. They were, by Elizabeth and her mi 
niſters, believed to be genuine: they laid 
them before the Engliſh Council; who, on 
comparing them with other Letters of Mary, 
believed them to be genuine, 


5. The Earl of Lennox and his Lady 
believed Mary guilty of the murder. 


Next, with regard to the internal proot 
of the genuineneſs of theſe Letters, we may 
 (fays Dr. Robertſon) obſerve, | 
1. That whenever a paper is forge 
with a particular intention, the eagerneß 
of the forger to eſtabliſh the point in 
view, his ſolicitude to cut off all doubts 
and cavils, and to avoid any appearance 
of uncertainty, always prompt bim 0 
uſe expreſſions the moſt explicit, and 
full to his purpoſe. No maxim ſeems (0 
be more certain than this, That a forget 


18 often apt g 9 100 much, but ſet 
h 66 dom 
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dom falls into the error of proving too 
« ſittle. The point which the Queen's 
« enemies had to eſtabliſh was, That 
« 1; the Earl of Bothwell was the chief 
« executor of the horrible and - unworthy 
© murder perpetrated, &c. ſo was ſhe of 
© the foreknowledge, counſel, device, per- 
ſuader, and commander of the ſaid mur- 
* der to be done.“ But of this there are 
* only imperfe& hints, obſcure intima- 
tions, and dark exꝑreſſions in the Let- 
* ters; which, however convincing evi- 
* dences they might furniſh, if found in 
* real Letters, bear no reſemblance to that 
glare and ſuperfluity of evidence which 
forgeries commonly contain. All the 
* advocates for Mary's innocence, in her 
* own age, contend, that there is nothing 


7 : 
Mary's adverſaries to contract ſo much 

1 . . 
guilt, and to practiſe ſo- many artifices, 


33 . 
in order to forge Letters, which are fo 
« ill- 


in the Letters which can ſerve as a proof 
* of her guilt, How ilk-adviſed were 


* „ 
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& ill-contrived for eſtabliſhing the conclu- 
& ſion they had in view! Had they been 
& ſo baſe as to have had recourſe to forgery, 
e is it not natural to think, that they would 
© have produced ſomething more explicit 


c and deciſive?” 


« 2, As it is almoſt impoſſible to invent 
* a long narration, conſiſting of many 
«© circumſtances, and to conned it, in ſuch 
% d manner, with real facts, that no mark 


of fraud ſhall appear; for this reaſon, 


* ſkilful forgers avoid any long detail of 


* circumſtances, eſpecially of foreign and 


* {ſuperfluous ones; well knowing, that 
the more theſe are multiplied, the more 
are the chances of detection increaſed. 
Now, Mary's Letters, eſpecially the fir, 
«© are filled with a multiplicity of circum 
* ſtances, extremely natural in a real cor- 
* reſpondence, but altogether foreign to 
the purpoſe of the Queen's enemies, and 


© which it would have been perfect folly 
& 0 
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to have inſerted, if they had been alto- 
« pether imaginary, and without founda- 


« tion.“ 


« 3. The truth and reality of ſeveral cir- 

«* cumſtances in the Letters, and theſe too 
« of no very public nature, are confirmed 
« by undoubted collateral evidence. Let. 1. 
„Good. vol. ji. p. 1. The Queen is faid 
to have met one of Lennox's gentlemen, 
* and to have ſome converſation with him. 
* Thomas Crawford, who was the perſon, 
* appeared before Elizabeth's commiſhon- 
* ers, and confirmed, upon oath, the truth 
* of this circumſtance. He likewiſe de- 
* Clared, that during the Queen's ſtay at 
* Glaſgow, the King repeated to him, every 
* night, whatever had paſſed through the 
day, betwixt her Majeſty and him, and 
that the account given of theſe conver- 
* ations in the firſt Letter, is merely the 
" fame with what the King communicated 
*tohim; Good. vol. il. p. 245. Accord- 
p 4 « ing 
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cc 


cc 


cc 


cc 


ing to the ſame Letter, there was much 
diſcourſe between the King and Queen 
concerning Mynro, Hiegait, and Wal- 
car; Good. vol. ii. p. 8. 10, 11. What 
this might be, was altogether unknown, 
till a letter of Mary's, preſerved in the 
Scotch college at Paris, and publiſhed by 
Keith, Preface, p. vii. diſcovered it to be 
an affair of fo much importance, as me- 
rited all the attention the paid to it at 
that time. It appears by a letter- from 
the French ambaſſador, that Mary was 
ſubje& to a violent pain in her fide; 
Keith, ibid. This circumſtance is men- 


* tioned, Let. ii. p. 30. in a manner fo na- 


cc 


6c 


tural, as can ſcarce belong to any but 2 
genuine production.” | 


* 4. If we ſhall ſtill think it probable to 
ſuppoſe, that ſo many real circumſtance 
were artfully introduced into the Let- 
ters by the forgers, in order to give an 


air of authenticity to their production 
ce it 
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« jt will be ſcarce poſſible to hold the ſame 
« opinion concerning the following parti- 
«* cular. Before the Queen began her firſt 
« Letter to Bothwell, ſhe, as is uſual 
among thoſe who write long letters, con- 
« cerning a variety of ſubjects, made notes 
* or memorandums of the particulars ſhe 
* withed to remember; but as ſhe ſat up 
* writing during a great part of the 
* night, and after her attendants were 
* aſleep, her paper failed her, and ſhe 
* continued her Letter upon the ſame ſheet 
on which ſhe had formerly made her 
* memorandums. This ſhe herſelf takes 
notice of, and makes an apology for it: 
It is late; I deſire never to ceaſe from 
" writing unto you; yet now, after the 
" kiſſing of your hands, I will end my 
Letter. Excuſe my evil writing, and 
read it twice over. Excule that thing 
bat is ſeriblit, for I had na paper zeſter- 
; day, when I 4orait that of the memo- 
"7ial;” Good. vol. ii, p. 28, Theſe me- 
Vol. I, R „ moran- 
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2 morandums ſtill appear in the middle of 
ce the Letter; and what we have ſaid ſeems 
naturally to account for the manner how 
e they might find their way into a real 
te letter. It is ſcarce to be ſuppoſed, how- 
ever, that any forger would think of 
« placing memorandums in the middle d 
te a letter, where, at firſt ſight, they make ſo 
ablurd and fo unnatural. an appearance. 
„But if any ſhall ſtill carry their re- 
finement ſo far, as to ſuppoſe that the 
forgers were ſo artful as to throw in this 
circumitance, in order to preſerve the 
appearance of genuineneſs, they muſt at 
leaſt allow, that the Queen's enemies, 
who employed theſe forgers, could not 
be ignorant of the deſign and meaning 
of theſe ſhort notes and memorandums; 
„ but we find them miſtaking them ſo far, 
as to imagine, that they were be cred 
of the bearer, i. e. points concerning 
* which the Queen had given him verbal 
« inſtructions; Gocd, vol. ii. Pe 1 52. Thus 

* « the} 
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* they cannot poſſibly be; for the Queen 
« herſelf writes with ſo much exactneſs 
concerning the different points in the 
« memorandums, that there was no need 
« of giving any credit or inſtructions to the 
« hearer concerning them. The memo- 
& randums are indeed the contents of the 
“Letter. 


5. Mary, mentioning her converſations 
© with the King about the affair of Mynto, 
* Hiegait, ' &c. ſays, © The morne i. e. 

* to-morrow] I will ſpeak to him upon 
that point;” and then adds, As to the 
* reſt of Willie Hiegait's, he confeſſit it; 
but it was the morne [7. e. the morning] 
* efter my cumming or he did it;“ Good. 
* vol. ii. p. 9. This addition, which could 
* not have been made till after the conver- 

* ſation happened, ſeems either to have 

* been inſerted by the Queen into the body 

of the Letter; or, perhaps, ſhe having 

* Written it on the margin, it was taken 

R 2 «© thence 
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« thence into the text. If we ſuppoſe the 
« Letter to be a real one, and written at 
“ different times, as it plainly bears, this 
« circumſtance appears to be very natural; 


* but no reaſon could have induced a 


« forger to have ventured upon ſuch an 


© anachroniſm, for which there was no 


6 neceſlity.” 


7 


Such are the arguments uſed by the Diſ- 
ſertator in ſupport of the genuineneſs of 
the Letters; to which I offer the follow- 
ing anſwers. And, firſt, with reſpect to 
what the Diſſertator calls his external proof, 
all his arguments may be thus ſhortly an- 
ſwered. 


That Murray, Morton, and their party, 
the Queen's accuſers, produced certain Let- 
ters in their Secret Council *, and Parliament, 

— and 


Dr. Robertſon is ſilent as to the firſt appearance 


of the Letters in Murray's Secret Council. The reaſon 


is obvious. Then they bore the Queen's fubſeriptonts 
5 theſe 
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and afterwards in England, before Queen 
Elizabeth and her Council, and aſſerted 
them to be genuine, we all know: and 
likewiſe it muſt be remembered, that the 
exhibition and collation of thoſe Letters was ; 
made entirely by the accuſers themſelves, + | 
and that upon Mary's aſſerting them to be 
forged, and, with the utmoſt ſolicitude, 
ſupplicating for an inſpection of them, her 
requeſt was refuſed; and, to ſtop all fur- 
ther queſtions, Murray and his aſſociates 
were directly ſent to Scotland, with their 42 
Box and Letters, which never afterwardes 22 
law the light. 


But it is ſaid that the Earl of Lennox 
and his Lady believed Queen Mary to be 
puilty of the murder of Lord Darnley, 
To this it is anſwered, That the Earl of 
Lennox appears indeed to have joined the 
Farl of Murray againſt the Queen; whe- 


eſe were withdrawn when they next appeared in the 


Parliament La moſt convincing proof of their falſe⸗ 5 
tood, as we have ſhewn. See page 82, 


R 3 ther 
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ther in his conſcience he believed her to he 
guilty, is another point, If he really 
did ſo, he probably was ſeduced by, his 
friend Murray, from political views for 
himſelf, in which he was ſucceſsful, as he 
ſucceeded Murray in the Regency: to 
which he having attained, it was not to be 
expected that he would declare the inno- 
cence of the Queen, which would have 
dethroned his grandſon, and loſt himſelf 
the Regency. As to the Counteſs of 
Lennox's believing Queen Mary to be 
guilty, we have a direct authority to the 
contrary. Queen Mary, in a letter to 
the Archbiſhop of Glaſgow, acquaints him 
a * Ihe Counteſs of Lennox, my 
" mother-in-law, died about a month 
„ago. — This good Lady was, thanks to 
God, in very good correſpondence with 
eme theſe five or fix years by-gone 3 ; and 
has confeſſed to me, by ſundry letters 
„% under her hand, which I carefully pre- 


* ſerve, the injury ſhe did me by i 
| Fc unju 
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« unjuſt purſuits which ſhe allowed to go 
« gut againſt me in her name, through 
« had information, but principally, ſhe ſaid, 
« by the expreſs orders of the Queen of 
« England, and the penſugſion of ber Council; 
« who took much ſolicitude, that ſhe and 
© I might never come to good underſtand- 
* ing together. But how ſoon ſhe came 
„to know of my innocence, ſhe deſiſted 
* from any farther purſuit againſt me, nay 
vent ſo far as to refuſe her conſent to any 
* thing they ſhould act againſt me in her 
„ name *.“ Therefore, upon conſidering 
impartially both ſides of this argument, 
may ſafely leave it to the reader to make 
the concluſion. I next proceed to conſider 
be internal proofs of the authenticity of 
the Letters. 


1. That the eagerneſs of a forger would 
have naturally hurried him on to make the 


* dee the original, Appendix, Ne VI. 
R 4 Letters 
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Letters quite explicit with regard to Mary's 
guilt, of which only dark hints are given 
in the Letters: whence Lelly, and others of 
the Queen's friends, have inferred, that the 
Letters are no proof of the crimes alleged 
againſt her. 


It is anſwered, That the obſervation may 
hold good in ſome caſes; and, if the Letters 
in queſtion had been the operation of one 
ſingle perſon, it is very poſſible he might 
have run into that extreme. But let it be 
conſidered, who are the ſuppoſed actors in 
this ſcene; Murray, Morton, Secretary Le- 
thington, and George Buchanan: a junto 
which I believe it will be difficult to para- 
Jel in any nation or at any time together. 
Can raſhneſs, or want of capacity, be im- 
puted to ſuch a knot of politicians ? Yet 
let it be ſuppoſed, that even they might err, 
J have already given one inſtance, where, 
in all probability, the compilers of the Let- 


ters did err, and were hurried on by this 
| eagerneſ 
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eagerneſs ſo common to forgers *, to wit, Hess 
in making theſe Letters, at their very firſt 
appearance in the Secret Council, bear the on 
Queen's ſubſcription; but upon cool reflec- 
tion, that a ſubſcription to ſuch © foul we 
would render the whole ſuſpicious, ther, 


wiſely ſtifled their firſt production almoſt - 
in its birth, and, in every afielapperratics 


of this ſuppoſititious foundling, they choſe 7 


to exhibit him without a name. In this 
they well enough foreſaw there could be 


no danger. They knew that the contents 


of the Letters, with their account of the 


way by which they came into their poſ- 
leſſion, lame as it was, would anſwer all the 
purpoſes they intended before ſo well-dif- - 


poſed a judge as Elizabeth, N 7 . * 
This we apprehend i is a ſufficient anſwer 


to Dr. Robertſon's ingenious obſervation, . 


when applied to the Letters: but a 
more particular one ſhall now be given, 


. AF 


0 Tagen 82, & ſeq. of this Inquiry. * 
which, 


„ 
" © , 
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> 
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which, allowing the Doctor's obſervation | 
to be in the general well founded, x; 
I think it is, will convince the reader, 
that in the preſent caſe it is A miſ- 
applied. 


The Letters, ſays Dr. Robertſon, contain 
only imperfect hints and obſcure intima- 
tions with reſpect to the murder. Let this 
be granted. As a leading ſtep, however, 
to the murder, the Confederates accuſed the 
Queen of a criminal intercourſe with Both- 
well : that being once eſtabliſhed, the im- 
perfect obſcure hints in the Letters, as to 
the murder, become perfect, clear, and 


luminous. The adultery 1 is a Proof of the 
murder ; it is the key to unfold, to explain, 
the imperfe& hints; and what from the 
Letters, when taken per /z, were only pre- 
ſumptions, now become clear proof againſt 
her as to the murder. Here we ſee a plan 
worthy the genius of Murray, Morton, and 
Loethington. 
Let 


* 
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Let us ſee its execution. —— In the 
Queen's filver box, as affirmed by Mor- 
ton, there were found certain French 
Sonnets, written with the Queen's own 
hand, and ſent by her to the Earl of 
Bothwell. This French poem muſt then 
be conſidered in the ſame view, and of the 
ame contexture, with the Letters, and as 
combining together to prove the criminal 


Bothwell, and conſequent murder of the 
King. 


amounts to no more “ than imperfect hints, 
"obſcure intimations, and dark expreſſions:— 


bear no reſemblance to that glare and ſu- 


pertluity of evidence which forgeries com- 
monly contain. N 


To prove the contrary, and that the 
vnnets produced by Murray and Morton 
againſt 


correſpondence between the Queen and 


= — pÜw⅛! 7 er rr TI en 5 „„ —— — To_—_— 


Now, let us ſee if this written evidence, 
alleged to be under the Queen's own hand, 


wach, according to the learned Doctor, 


P ˙ -! ⅛mv1 ⅛—P!] 1 CE8. re ͤKmñaZ]Tp EIT re — —— m * - 
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againſt the Queen, have thoſe very ſuſpi. | 
cious features ſtrongly marked on then, 
and that broad glare of forgery ſo wel 
deſcribed above, I ſhall go little farther 
than the very firſt ſtanza of this Sonnet, 


Certane French Sonnettis, written be the Quent 
of Scottis to Bothuel before hir marriage to 
him, and while her huſband levit, &c. 


* O Dieux ayez de moy compaſhon ! 
Et m'enſeignez quelle preuve certain 
Je puis donner, qui ne luy ſemble vain, 
De mon amour et ferme affection. 
Helas ! ne'ſt -/ pas ja en Poſſeſton 


Du corps, du cœur, qui ne refuſe paine, 


Ny deſboncur en la vie incertaine, 


———— 


* Ye gods have compaſſion on me 
And ſhow what certain proof 
I may give, which may not ſeem to him vain, 
Of my love and fixt affection. 
Alas! is he not already i in poſſe Non 
Of my body, and heart, which refuſes . E 


Nor diſhonour i in life, 
Ofc 
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Offence de parents, ny pire affliction? 

Pour luy tous mes amis j'eſtime moins que 
rien, 

ay hazards pour luy nom et conſcience ; 

e veux pour luy au monde renoncer, 

ſe veux mourir pour luy avancer. | 

Que reſte il plus pour prouver ma conſtance? 


Entre ſes mains, et en ſon plein pouvoir, 
Je mets mon fils, mon honeur, et ma vie; 


Mon puis, mes ſubjettes, mon ame aſſubjectee.— 


Pour luy auſſi je jette mainte larmes, 


Iremier quand il ſe fiſt de ce corps poſſeſſeur, 
&c. 


mm 


Offence of relations, or the worſt of affliction ? 
| For him I have no regard to friends; 
For him I riſk both my fame and conſcience z 
1 will die to promote him. 
What other proofs then can I give of my conſtancy ? 
Into his hands, and in his power, 
[ have thrown my ſon, my honour, and my life, 
My kingdom, my ſubjects, my ſubjected ſoul, — 
For him I poured out many tears, 
Fit when he toak poſſeſſion of my body, &c. &c. 


I think 
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I think 1 may very ſafely'afle te El 
Doctor, and rely upon his own opinion, if 
in theſe verſes there are only :mperfef hint, 
or obſcure expreſſions of the Queen's crimi. 
nal love? Could the moſt abandoned of 
the ſex have expreſſed herſelf in plainet 
terms, or in coarſer expreffion, than the 
author of theſe low verſes has done? Let 
me likewiſe aſk, Do none of thoſe ſuſſi- 
cious marks, which the Doctor rightly 
ſays are ordinary indications of a forgery, 
appear in them; “ that eagerneſs and foli- 
« citude which always,” ſays he, © prompts 
e the forger to avoid any appearance of 
“ uncertainty, and to uſe expreſſions the 
e moſt explicit and full for his purpoſe?” 
The point in view was, to prove, beyond 
all doubt, by the Queen's own confeſſion, 
her guilty amour with Bothwell. And has 
not this forger actually done ſo? Can an) 
thing exceed the eagerneſs which hurties 


him on to ſhow; in the very fifth line e 
. CO 411 2% lis 
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his work, the main drift of his whole per- 


formance ? - 


« Alas! is not Bothell in poſſeſſion of my 
—_ 5 5 
Have I not thrown my ſon, my honour, 
my life into his hands ? 
My kingdom, my ſubjects, my ſoul ſub- 
jected to him. | 
* What tears have I ſhed ſince he poſſeſſed 
himſelf of my body? 
How rank does this ſmell !—Well might 
Brantome * and Ronſard, who had often 
ſeen and extolled the beauty and elegance 


of ſeveral of Mary's compoſitions, declare, 
that 


* « Elle compoſoit de vers, dont j'en ay veu aucun 
* de beaux et tres bien faits, et nullement reſemblant 
a ceux qu'on lui a mis ſus avoir fait ſur amour du 
“Comte de Bothuel. Ils ſon trop groſſiers et mal 
* polis pour etre ſortis d'elle.” Brantome, vol. i. 


That the Reader may judge for himſelf on a com- 
Fariſon, we give from Brantome the following ſtanzas 


bulband King Francis II. 
| § 1. 


fan Elogy made by Queen Mary on the death of her 
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that thoſe French Sonnets could not be | 
hers! I own I cannot forbear expreſſing 
my amazement, that two ſuch elegant 
writers, and judges of writing, as Dr. Ro- 
bertſon and Mr. Hume, ſhould ever have 

been 


§ r. 


Ce que m'eſtoit plaiſant 
Ores m'eſt peine dure, 
Le jour le plus luiſant 
Weſt nuit noire et obſcure, 
Et n'eft rien ſi exquis 
Qui de moy ſoit requis. 

§ 2: 
Pour mon mal eſtranger 
Je ne m'arreſte en place, 
Mais j'en ay beau changer 
Si ma douleur n'efface, 
Car mon pis, et mon mieux, 
Sont les plus deſerts lieux. 


§ 3. 
Si en quelque ſejour 
Soit en bois, ou en pree, 
Soit vers Paube de jour 
Ou ſoit ſur la veſpree, 
Sans ceſſe mon cœur ſent 
Le regret dun abſent. 
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been impoſed upon by ſo coarſe and pal- 
pable an impoſture. | | 


I have been thus full in the diſcuſſion of 
the above general obſervation of Dr, Ro- 
bertlon, which is fine and ſenſible, as it 


naturally 


—— 


= 


84. 


Si par fois vers les cieux 
Viens adreſſer ma vue, 

Le doux trait de ſes yeux 

Je vois en une nue, 

Soudain le voys en l'eau 
Comme dans ſon tombeau *. 


$ 5: 
Si je ſuis en repos 


Sommeillant ſur ma couche 
Joy qui me tient propos 
Je le ſens qui me touche, 
En labeur en recoy 
Toujours eſt pres demoy. 


* In illuſtration of this ſtanza, it may be proper to ob- 
lere, that in Queen Mary's time, and at this day, em- 
bellimed fountains and canals were the chief ornaments of 


kadens in France. Every palace was ornamented with a 
bece of water. L. Elibank. 


Vor. J. 8 C 6, 
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naturally led me likewiſe to the detection 

of another falſe witneſs againſt Queen Mary; 

in tracing of whom, I have taken Dr. Ro- 
bertſon 


9 


$ 6. 


Mets chanſon ici fin, 

A ſi triſte complainte, 

Dont ſera le refrin, 

Amour vraye, et non feinte, 
Pour la ſeparation 

© N*aura diminution,” 


Lord Hailes ſeems to have a mean opinion of Queen 
Mary's poetry, He quotes the 4th ſtanza with this re- 
mark; „ This I ſuppoſe is what Brantome reckoned 
e beau et gentil.” And on the laſt ſtanza he remarks, 
This may ſerve to ſhew what ſort of poetry it was 
* which Mary indeed wrote.” 


I am loth to difſent from the opinion of ſo able 
a critic. But in a matter of mere taſte, of which 
I know no fixed ſtandard, every one is at liberty to 
judge of what pleaſes himſelf, In my humble opi- 
nion, the poem taken altogether is a fine compoſition- 
Ronſard, one of the firſt poets of that age, thought 
it ſo, The thoughts are natural, and ſimple, 
connected, and elegantly expreſſed. The 4th ſtanza 
appears to me, particularly, to be beautiful, and po- 
etical. 

The 
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bertſon for my guide, and by holding up 
the torch which he has furniſhed me with 
to the countenance of the diſguiſed author 


of 


The Queen in the firſt days of grief, on the loſs of 
her young huſband, is ſuppoſed to indulge her melan- 
choly by the fide of a fountain in the gardens of one 
of the royal palaces in France. If I may be allowed 
to paraphraſe this poem, it may run thus. ——l1 find, 
ſays the Queen, every object that ſurrounds me, now 
changed; 


$ 1. 
What formerly was pleaſant to my eyes 
Now gives me pain. 
The brighteſt day, 
To me, ſeems dark and obſcure night. 
For the moſt exquiſite delights 


I now have neither reliſh or deſire. 


$ 2. 


As a relief, for my ſingular misfortune 

| wander from place to place; 

But 'tis in vain to think of change, 

Which effaces not my grief; 

For ſcenes which formerly gave me delight 
Are now become frightful ſolitudes to me. 


$ 3. 
If in ſome ſolitary retreat 
Amidſt the wood, or in the plain; 


8 2 Whether 
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of this French poem, I have ſhown that 
he truly bears the identical glaring feature 


ä * — — — 


8 n a 


Whether in the morning's dawn, 
Or in the evening's ſhade, 
Still my heart feels its irreparable loſs. 


94. 
If I lift my eyes to heaven, 
I figure to myſelf his ſweet features 
In the clouds; 
Soon caſting my eyes 
On the wat'ry ſcene below, 
I ſee him, as in his grave. 


$ 5- 
When I lay myfelf to reſt, 
If lumbering on my couch, 
I think I hear his ſweet voice 
In converſation with me, 
I dream as if I felt him by my ſide. 
Reſtleſs, or at eaſe, 
He ſtill is preſent with me. 


86. 
Here let me put an end 

To my ſad complaint, 

Of which the theme fhall be, 
Sincere and unfeigned love 
© Shall never by ſeparation, 
Suffer any diminution.“ 


10 
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by which the Doctor has juſtly deſeribed 
and diſtinguiſhed a forger “. 


I now proceed to conſider the other ar- 


guments laid down by the Diſſertator, in 
their courſe. 


It is not like the Doctor's uſual candour 
to uſe an argument from the mouths of 
Queen Mary's friends againſt herſelf, as if 
they had pleaded that the Letters were not 
concluſive. If any of her advocates have 
uſed weak or fallacious arguments in her 
defence, can theſe be fairly uſed to her 
prejudice? It is impoſſible, that the moſt 
innocent of mortals could treat any indig- 
nity offered them with greater deteſtation 
and reſentment, than the Queen herſelf 


* As theſe French Sonnets were alſo produced by 
Morton, and alleged to be found in the ſame Box 
with the Letters, therefore the ſame objections already 
made with reſpect to their firſt appearance in his hands, 


applies with equal force to the Sonnets, and need not 
be here repeated. 


+ has 
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of this French poem, 1 have ſhown that 


— 


he truly bears the identical glaring features 


8 . 


Whether in the morning's dawn, 
Or in the evening's ſnade, 
Still my heart feels its irreparable loſs. 


94. 


If T lift my eyes to heaven, 


1 figure to myſelf his ſweet features 


In the clouds ; 
Soon Caſting my eyes 


On the wat'ry ſcene below, 


I ſee him, as in his grave. 


$ 5- 
When I lay myfelf to reſt, 
If lumbering on my couch, 
I think I hear his ſweet voice 
In converſation with me, 
I dream as if I felt him by my ſide. 
Reſtleſs, or at eaſe, 
He ſtill is preſent with me. 


§ 6. 
Here let me put an end 
To my fad complaint, 
Of which the theme ſhall be, 
6- Sincere and unfeigned love 
© Shall never by ſeparation 


Suffer any diminution.“ 


10 by 
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by which the Doctor has juſtly deſcribed 
and diſtinguiſhed a forger . 


I now proceed to conſider the other ar- 


guments laid down by the Diſſertator, in 
their courſe. 


It is not like the Doctor's uſual candour 
to uſe an argument from the mouths of 
Queen Mary's friends againſt herſelf, as if 
they had pleaded that the Letters were not 
concluſive. If any of her advocates have 
uſed weak or fallacious arguments in her 
defence, can theſe be fairly uſed to her 
prejudice? It is impoſſible, that the moſt 
innocent of mortals could treat any indig- 
nity offered them with greater deteſtation 
and reſentment, than the Queen herſelf 


* As theſe French Sonnets were alſo produced by 
Morton, and alleged to be found in the ſame Box 
with the Letters, therefore the ſame objections already 
made with reſpect to their firſt appearance in his hands, 


applies with equal force to the Sonnets, and need not 
be here repeated. 


8 3 has 


| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
| 


miſſioners, laid before the Engliſh council, 
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has done Murray's accuſation, in all her 
letters to Elizabeth, and to her own com- 


Her cauſe, therefore, cannot with candour 
ſuffer on that account. 


gecond and third arguments, That the 
Letters contain many natural, but foreign 
and ſuperfluous circumſtances ; and the 
truth of the circumſtances mentioned 
therein, 1s proved by other collateral evi- 
dence. | 


To this I anſwer, Let us, on the ſup- 
polition of forgery, conſider the plan that 
the authors of the Letters muſt be ſuppoſed 
to have followed in their work, They 
were to write Letters, as from the Queen 
at Glaſgow, to her paramour, Bothwell, 
in Edinburgh, which, by certain paſſages 
in them, ſhould indicate a criminal cor- 
reſpondence between the Queen and Both- 
well; and theſe, to give the greater colour 


of 


* 
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of truth, were to be interwoven with cer- 
tain other incidents relating to herſelf and 
other perſons and occurrences that really 
happened while the Queen was at Glaſgow. 
The firſt thing to be done in proſecution 
of this plan, muſt ſurely have been, to get 
good information of the Queen's ſituation 
at that time, of what perſons were about her, 
and what occurrences then happened in her 
preſence. For compaſſing all this they could 
be under no difficulty. Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, were all of them at that time in 
the Queen's confidence; Lethington was her 
ſecretary; none of them therefore could 
be ignorant that ſhe, at that time, was 
aſſected with @ pain in her fide. Beſides, as 
the Earl of Lennox's people were then in 
the houſe about the King's perſon, parti- 
cularly Thomas Crawford, the perſon men- 
tioned in the firſt Letter, they muſt have 
known every thing that happened to the 
Queen, or in her company, at Glaſgow, 
only a few months before. This Craw- 
i ford 
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ford * was brought before the Engliſh 
commiſſioners, as a witneſs for the truth 
of ſome of thoſe circumſtances mentioned 
in the Letters; which probably were all 
very true, as his declaration as to thoſe 
circumſtances might alſo be; and yet can 
be no evidence that the Letters were not 
forged. For it is not to be doubted, that 
this Crawford, who was placed by the 
Farl of Lennox as a ſpy upon the Queen 
during her ſtay with the King at Glaſ- 
gow, would faithfully relate all that paſſed 
to his maſter Lennox. The contrivers of 
the Letters, then, could not poſſibly fall 
upon an abler perſon than this very Craw- 
ford, to inform them of thoſe occurrences 


* This noted perſon appears, on other occaſions, to 
have been a very uſeful tool of Murray, In the year 
1569, he was underhand made uſe of by him to accuſe 
Secretary Lethington, as acceſſory to the King's mur- 
der; when Murray at that time had become jealous of 
Lethington, as ſuſpecting him of being in the Queen's 
intereſt, and therefore wanted to get rid of him. Fil: 
Crawford's Memoirs, p. 134. | 


and 
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and converſations, and afterwards to give 
teſtimony to the truth of his own nar- 


rative. 


On this head, however, I muſt obſerve, 
that perhaps a more juſt and well-founded 
ground of ſuſpicion cannot ariſe, than | 
from an over-exact and minute concur- 
rence of witneſſes in every particular : 
Such preciſe agreement muſt always appear 
to be ſtudied, and preſuppoſes a colluſion, 


—To apply this to Crawford's teſtimony 
in the caſe before us: 


The Queen, we ſee, in her firſt Letter, 

Is made to recite to Bothwell, according to 
her remembrance, what paſſed in ſeveral 
converſations between her and the King at 
Claſgow 3 King, according to Craw- 
lord's teſtimony, we muſt ſuppoſe, did : 
moſt minutely repeat every circumſtance 
of thoſe very converſations to Crawford, 
reemg exactly with what the Queen had 


by ber{clf written in her Letter to Bothwell. 


* Appendix, N' I, py 
nds 
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And, laſtly, we muſt again ſuppoſe this 

Crawford to have been endued with ſo 
happy a memory, that at the diſtance of 
two years, he could recolle& every parti- 
cular in theſe converſations, and give his 
oath to the verity of them. But, as a help 
to his memory, and to remove ſuſpicion 
on that account, Crawford has faid, that, 
to the intent he might report the converla- 
tions again to his maſter Lennox, he did 
immediately write the ſame, word for 
word *. Let me aſk, why this exactneſs, 
to write down what he could tell Lennox, 
who was himſelf at Glaſgow, by word of 
mouth, the next minute? And for what 
end did he keep theſe writings by him 
after he had told them to Lennox? From 
inſpiration or foreſight, no doubt, that 
ſome years after he was to be called upon 
to relate over again theſe converſations be- 
tore Queen Elizabeth and her council, to 


* Ander ſon, vol. iv. Part TH P. 169. Goodall, vol. ll 
P. 246. | | 
give 
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give faith to Letters, of whoſe future ex- 
iſtence, at the time that he ſet down his 
notes, there was not a probability. Theſe 
obſervations, in my apprehenſion, muſt 
juſtly render this noted perſon's teſtimony 
extremely ſuſpicious and improbable. But, 
on the whole, let his evidence be allowed 
to be ſtrictly true, Kill, for the reaſons 
given, it can be no proof that the Letters 
were not ſpurious, 


On this article the Diſſertator has un- 
folded a mighty myſtery, in the affair 
mentioned ſo often by the Queen in the 
| brſt Letter, concerning Mynto, Hiegait, 
and Walcar, which the Diſſertator is pleaſed 
to lay was altogether unknown, till a letter 
of the Queen's to the Archbiſhop of Glaſ- 
gow, publiſhed by Keith, diſcovered it to 
bean affair of importance. 


It appears indeed by the Queen's letter 
o the Archbiſhop, that this affair was truly 
a matter 


3 * 
— 
1 , * 
- - 


« 
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a matter of great importance; but that it 
was altogether unknown, until diſcovered 


by a letter publiſhed by Mr. Keith, is 


directly contrary to the very words of the 


Letter in queſtion, The Queen thus writes 
to the Biſhop: A ſervant of zouris, 
William Walcar, came to our preſens— 
& at Sterveling, and—declarit to us, how 
« it was —opinly bruited,—that the King, 
* by the aſſiſtance of ſum of our nobility, 
4 juld tak the Prince our ſone, and crowne 
him; and, being crownit, his fader 
© ſuld take upon him the government :— 
* that Walcar being preſſit, he nominated 
« William Hiegait, alſwa zour ſervant, 
“for his cheif author. —Quhairupon we 


* tuke occaſion, with diligence, to ſend 


for Hiegait ; quha being inquirit in dul 


* connfell, of his communication had with 
„ Walcar, he denyit, as well apairt, as be- 
ing confronted togidder; —onlie he con- 


8 feſlit, 


2 
0 ; % 
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a feſſit, that he hard of a bruit how the 
« King ſuld be put in ward “.“ 


This Letter from the Queen 1s dated the 
20th of January 1567, a day or two before 
ſhe is ſaid to have gone to Glaſgow.— 
Now, as we ſee this ſtory was openly ſpread 
abroad before it had come to the Queen's 
ears; and that ſhe had ordered theſe two 
men, the ſuppoſed authors, to be examined 
before ber Council, of which Murray, Mor- 
ton, and Secretary Lethington, were mem- 
bers at that time, and therefore muſt have 
known every circumſtance relating to it; 
the contrivers of the Letters, therefore, 
could not have fallen upon an incident that 
was /o well nown at that time as this ſtory 
of Walcar and Hiegait, which had made 
l0 much noiſe as to be taken notice of by 
the Queen's Privy Council. 


This is the mighty ſecret, of which the 
Diſſertator, at the diſtance of two hundred 


* Keith, Preface, p. 7, 8. 
years, 
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years, aſſumes to himſelf the diſcovery ! But 
we ſhall ſoon ſee a ſtill more curious in- 
ſtance of this Author's ingenuity, in ex- 
plaining a paſlage of the Letters, which he 
tells us had fairly eſcaped the penetration 
of Murray, and his aſſiſtants, Lethington 


and Buchanan, viz. 


His fourth argument, as to the, notes 


and memorandums in the middle of the 
firſt Letter. 


The ingenious Diſſertator looks upon 
the following diſcovery as an unanſwerable 
proof of the genuineneſs of the Letters: 
The Queen is made to ſay, © Excuſe that 
thing that is ſcriblit; I had na paper 
* zeſterday when I writ that of the me- 
* morial.” For lack of paper, then, lays 
my Author, ſhe was obliged to continue 
her Letter on a ſeparate paper, upon which 
ſhe had previouſly written her notes and 


memorandums ; which is a circumſtance, 
| 5 ſays 


A 
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ſays he, that no forger could poſhbly have 
thought of. 


I own this obſervation is ingenious, and 
hows with what attention the Diſſertator 
has ſcrutinized this affair. But ſtill T can- 
not allow him to be more clear- ſighted in 
this matter than his friends Murray, Mor- 
ton, Secretary Lethington, and Buchanan, 
whoſe talents for conducting ſo dark an 
affair, I am of opinion, could not be ex- 


cceded by any perſon, To make out his 


argument, therefore, we muſt believe, as 
the Diſſertator tells us, that the above 
tour ſage politicians, who were poſſeſſed 
of the Letters, and knew every circum- 
lance that is mentioned in them, or relat- 
ing to them, and ſo recent as within a 
few months of their ſuppoſed date, were 
ſo utterly ignorant of their contents, as to 
make a blunder in explaining their mean- 
ung to the commiſſioners at York, which 
ts ingenious gentleman, at the diſtance 


of 
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of two hundred years, has now diſcovered, 
and ſet to rights. This 1s rather too much 
to be granted to him upon a bare con- 
jecture. | 


The Queen is made to refer Bothwell to 
the bearer of the Letter, for full informa» 
tion as to ſeveral things which ſhe had not 
time or intention to write fully of. Up- 
eon this point” (ſays ſhe) © the bearer will 
«© ſhew you many ſmall things.” Again, 
This bearer will tell you the reſt; 
and gif I learn ony thing hier, I will 
make you memorial at even *. The Let- 
ter is made to be written at different times, 
in the ſpace of two days: and, at the con- 
cluſion of each night's writing, there i 
added a few notes, which are profeſledly 
a ſummary of the preceding heads of the 
Letter; and, at the end of this Letter, the 


Queen is made to ſay, © Excuſe that thing 


« that is ſeriblit, for I had na paper zeſter- 


* Appendix, N® I. 
cc day 
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« day when [ wrait that of the memorial.“ 
| aſk the Reader now, if, conſiſtently with 
common language and grammar, the ex- 
preſſions, © that thing that is ſcriblit,”— 
and © that of the memorial,” can be with 
any ſort of propriety applied to any part of 
the very Letter which ſhe then continued 


to write? The word that, in plain lan- 
guage, refers to a ſeparate paper: nor is it 
poſſible to apply it to any other memorial, 
than that of the © many ſmall things, 
concerning which ſhe referred Bothwell to 
the bearer, to explain to him fully, This 
5 the plain ſenſe of the words themſelves ; 
and in this ſenſe have Lethington and Bu- 
@ clanan explained them, in their conference 
with the Engliſh commiſſioners at York. 
The memorial there meant, © is in the credit” 
| (lay they) “ given to Paris the bearer “. 
lan words be more politive than this ? But, 
ys our Author, theſe gentlemen were in a 


% 


* Paper. office, Goodall, vol. ii. p. 152. 
Vol. J. Fn? | miſtake 
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miſtake as to this, and underſtood nothing' 
of the matter; for now I have diſcovered, 
that jcriblit writing, called the memorial, 
was no other than a part of her very Let- 
ter, on which ſhe had previouſly made ſome 
memorandums, but was now forced to 
ſcribble her Letter' upon it, for want of 
paper. If we can poſlibly ſuppoſe that to 
have been the caſe, all this ſcribbling upon 
a paper already blotted with notes and me- 
morandums, muſt undoubtedly have ap- 
peared upon the face of the Letter itſelf; 
in which caſe it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that 
Lethington and Buchanan, who faw, and 
had in their hand at the very time, the ori- 
ginal, could have miſtaken the ſenſe of this 
paſſage in the Letter. In ſhort, the whole 
of this new obſervation is mere conjecture 
and conceit, not only unſupported by an 
evidence, but in direct contradiction to the 
_ expreſs and natural ſenſe of this paſſage, 
given us by Lethington and Buchanan 


themſelves ; who, after all, will, at le 
% a 1 be 
2 J 
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be allowed to have been more intimately 
acquainted with the contents, and to have 
underſtood their meaning better, than even 
the ingenious Diſſertator. 


Upon this paſſage of the memorandums, 
Mr. Hume makes a very ſtrange obſerva- 
tion: “ In this Letter,” (ſays he) © which 
* ſhe penned late at night, her paper failed 
cher, and ſhe takes down a memoran- 
* dum of what ſhe intended to add next 
„morning; and it is added accordingly. A 
„ circumſtance” (continues he) “ not likely 
to occur to a forger . In anſwer to 


| his, I only deſire the Reader to look into 
K that part of the Letter which follows this | 
le memorandum, in which there is not one 


word that has relation to theſe memorandums, 
except the laſt reſpecting Livingſton f. 


* Hume, vol. ii. p. 498. 


des | 
jan Mr. Hume, ſenſible of having no ground for the 
- ove allertion, has dropped this paſſage in the ſecond 
al 


Wtion of his Hiſtory, | | 
T 2 I ſhall 


ſtands. 
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I shall now, in my turn, make one 
obſervation from the Letter itlelf, as it 


This Letter appears to have been the 
ſubject of two nights' writing; at the end 
of the firſt night, the Queen is made to fay, 
ſhe is going to bed, “yer I ceaſe not to 
« ſcrible all the remains of the paper.” 
Then follows a ſhort note of the heads of 
what ſhe had written. 'The night after, 
when ſhe comes to the very cloſe of the 
Letter, there are added likewiſe a few notes, 
or memorandums, ſuch as, Remember 
« you of the purpoſe of Lady Reres, 
&c. All which is natural. Now if, ac- 
cording to this diſcovery of the Difſertator, 
ſhe was obliged to write part of the Letter 
upon her paper of notes, which ſhe had 
kept for marking down what occurred by 
what ſtrange accident came it to pals, that 
this paper of notes came to be fo luckily 


divided, as that one half of theſe notes 2 
0 
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ſo very 4 propos, as to make an exact ſum- 
mary of the preceding part of the Letter, 
and no more ? After which the Letter pro- 
ceeds to the end, when again, a few other 
notes are as naturally introduced, and with 
which this Letter concludes. From all 
which, I think it is pretty plain, that theſe 
notes were always meant to paſs for what 
at preſent they appear to be, a 13 of che 
Letter itſelf. 


* 1 


Such are the proofs, by the external and 
internal evidence, which the Diſſertator has 
produced, and from which he has conclud- 
ed, that the Letters are genuine. That 
lis obſervations are more ingenious than 
ſolid, I have attempted to ſhow, by a 
natural explanation, drawn from them- 
ſelves, and the account given of them by 
Murray, Lethington, and Buchanan, at 


the time when the whole affair was recent, 


and when theſe perſons had the original 
Letters themſelves in their hands: their 
T 3 poſitive 
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poſitive authority, therefore, muſt out. 
weigh all modern vague conjectures, how- 
ever fanciful and ingenious, 


I ſhall conclude this piece- of criticiſm, 
by laying before the Public a new proof of 
the forgery of the Letters, from collateral 
evidence, which, as far as I know, has not 
hitherto been taken notice of ;—from evi- 
dence to which no objection can be op- 
poſed, as it comes directly from the hands 
of Murray and his confederates, as ex- 
| hibited by them before Queen Elizabeth, 

though cautiouſly kept up from Queen 


Before opening the argument, I defire 
the Reader to have in his eye the three firſt 
papers in the Appendix, vis. 


N* I. The Queen's Letter to Bothwell 
from Glaſgow. | 


Ne IT. Part of Nicholas Hubert's cos 


feſſion with regard to that Letter; and 
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N* III. Murray's Journal or Diary 
concerning the Queen while at Glaſgow. 


Theſe writings, as counterparts of each 
other, being brought together and exa- 
mined, directly oppoſe and overturn the 
facts as to the Queen and Bothwell men- 
tioned in the Letter: and amount to a 
convincing proof of the forgery of it, and 
alſo of Paris's confeſſion. Which is ſub- 
mitted to the Public as follows ; 


The Letter, ſaid to have been written by 
the Queen at Glaſgow, plainly appears to 
be the work of two days. | 


According to the Journal, the Queen 
came to Glaſgow upon the 23d day of 
January, Her firſt Letter, therefore, was 


at ſooneſt ended upon the 24th, late at 
night. e 


Paris's confeſſion ſays, that after he had 
been two days at Glaſgow with the Queen, 
| T 4 ſhe 
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ſhe delivered to him her Letter, with orders 
to carry it to the Earl of Bothwell, then at 
Edinburgh. 


Thus far the above three writings 
agree. 


By the Letter, and likewiſe by the con- 
feſſion, it is plain, that Paris, at ſooneſt, 
could only have arrived at Edinburgh on 
the evening of the 25th, when he ſays in 
his confeſſion, that he delivered to Both- 
well himſelf the Queen's Letter, 


On the 26th, according to the ſame con- 
feſſion, he attended Bothwell all that day, 
until after dinner, when he received from 
him his anſwer to the Queen's Letter, after 
which he ſet out for Glaſgow. And, 


On the 27th, the King and Queen har- 
ing ſet out from Glaſgow in their return tor 
wards Edinburgh, Paris met them on the 


road. 
The 
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The whole of this ſtory, of Paris's in- 
terview with Bothwell at Edinburgh, and 
delivering him the pretended Letter from 
the Queen, is falſe, and is diſproved in 
the cleareſt manner by the Earl of Mur- 
ray's Journal. According to the Journal, 
„ Bothwell, on the 24th at night, tuick 
„ journay towards Liddiſdale, and on the 
« 28th of the ſame month came back from 
* Liddifdale towards Edinburgh.“ So that 
here we have it proved, that Bothwell was 
in Liddiſdale from the 24th to the 28th of 
January, therefore he could not have been 
in Edinburgh on the 25th and 26th, as 
Paris is made to confeſs, nor could he 
receive or make anſwer to this Letter of the 


Queen, with which Paris had been ſent ta 
him. 


This Journal likewiſe overturns the above 
Letter pretended to have been written by 
the Queen to Bothwell. 


If we ſuppoſe that the Queen and Both- 
well were truly carrying on this correſpond- 
ence 
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ence for deſtroying the King, which wa 
to take place on her bringing him with 
her to Edinburgh, can it be at the fame 
time ſuppoſed, that the Queen, who had 
parted with Bothwell at Calendar on the 
23d of January, ſhould be ſo utterly igno- 
rant of his motions, as to write to him the 
above Letter, or Bylle as it is called in the 


Journal, on the 24th, and ſend it by an 


exprels to him, as believing him at Edin- 


burgh on the 25th and 26th, when he 


was at that time in Liddiſdale on the 
Engliſh border? And yet this we muſt 
believe, if the Letter and Journal are both 
true. 


The Queen, in the Letter, writes thus 
to Bothwell: „Send me advertiſement 
«> quhat I fall do,—and I fall obey 20% 
« __advertiſe me gif ze will have mair 
« ſilver, and when I fall return, and how 
« far 1 may ſpeik ;—wryte unto me, and 
that verray oft.” This ſhews, that the 


Queen was ignorant of Bothwell's being, 
| al 
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at the time of her writing, in Liddiſ- 
dale. 


It will no doubt be ſaid, in anſwer to 
this, that an error in the date of Both- 
well's departure from Edinburgh on the 
24th, may have crept into the Journal: 
but I apprehend this is no good anſwer; 
and if we conſider the matter, we ſhall ſoon 
be convinced, that even this ſuppoſition is 
not ſufficient to reconcile the inconſiſtency. 
In the firſt place we muſt remember, that 
all the ghove three evidences come from 
the hands of the Queen's enemies. So 
that in a writing, which has been exhibited 
near two hundred years ago, as proof of 
the accuſation againſt her, they cannot at 
this day be allowed to plead or ſuppoſe 
errors or miſtakes in their own favour. 
2dly, This is not the common caſe of an 
error in date, which in any ordinary writ- 
ing may, and ſometimes has happened by 
nadvertency of the writer. But a wrong 
date in a diary or journal is of a quite dif- 
ferent 
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ferent nature; an error in the date of one 
day in a journal, which proceeds progref- 
fively from day to day, and recites the 
tranſaQtions of each day as it paſſes, muſt 
run through the whole journal. 4dly, We 
muſt in the preſent cafe ſuppoſe, not only 
an error in the day of Bothwell's depar- 
ture, but likewiſe in the day of his return 
from Liddifdale to Edinburgh. We cannot 
ſuppoſe him to ſet out on this journey any 
day before the 24th, mentioned in the 
Journal, becauſe it is agreed on all hands, 
that he parted with the Queen at the Lord 
Livingſton's houſe at Calendar on the 236 
of January, and came that night to Edin- 
burgh. And as Paris ſwears, that he was 
with him there on the afternoon of the 
26th, it was ſcarce poſſible for him to per- 
form his journey to Liddiſdale and return 
again to Edinburgh on the 28th, a jour- 
ney of above one hundred Scotch miles, 
through the worſt of roads, over à wild 


and mountainous country, and in the Win- 
tel 
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ter ſeaſon. If Bothwell then made this 
journey at all, it muſt have been between 
the 24th and 28th of January, as the 
Journal has rightly placed it. Therefore, 
not only Hubert's confeſſion, which poſi- 
tively aſſerts that Bothwell was then in 
Edinburgh, but alſo the above Letter from 
the Queen to him, as ſuppoſing him to 
have been in Edinburgh at this time, are 
falſe and ſpurious, 
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E RA I 


2 xamination F French Paris's Confeſſion ; 
and Prof of its Forgery. 


"HERE remains ſtill to be conſidered 
another piece of evidence againſt 
Queen Mary ; that is, the confeſſion of 
Nicholas Hubert, commonly called French 
Paris, ſervant to the Earl of Bothwell, and 
mentioned by name in the Letters, as the 
bearer of them from the Queen to Both- 
well. This Hubert is the only perſon 
who, from his own knowledge, pretended 
to accuſe the Queen. His confeſſion, of 
the 1oth of Auguſt 1569, expreſsly charges 
her with being in the knowledge of the 
King's murder. This has generally been 


looked upon as the ſtrongeſt and molt 
direct 
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direct piece of evidence againſt Queen 
Mary. 


In order to give a diſtinct view, by itſelf, 
of this teſtimony, it is neceſſary to recapi- 
tulate ſome part of the foregoing narrative, 
which is connected with the ſtory of this 
Frenchman. 


a 


In June 1567, on the Earl of Bothwell's 
lying from Scotland, his ſervants, Dal- 
gleiſh, Hay, Hepburn, and Powrie, were 
all made priſoners, and publicly tried be- 
fore the High Court of Juſticiary at Edin- 
burgh. They were all condemned, and 
executed, on their own confeſſions, as ac- 
ceſſory to the King's murder; and with their 
dying breath they vindicated the Queen 
from any acceſſion to their crime *. 

As 


* The evidence of this is unqueſtionable, no leſs 
than the affirmation of nineteen of the firſt peers in the 
Kingdom, eight Biſhops, and eight Abbots, preſent in 
Scotland at the very time, viz. PR 
ee The 
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As for this Frenchman, Paris, at what 
preciſe time he was ſeized, is not mentioned 
by any of the Hiſtorians. All that appears 


15, 
« The Erlis of Huntlie, Argile, Crawfurd, ela. | 
& ton, Caſſils, Rothes, Errol. 


% Lordis, Ogilvie, Fleming, Sommerville, Boyd, 


« Levingſton, Sanquhar, Zeſter, Herreis, Oliphant; 
4 Drummond, Salton, Maxwell. 


« Bliſhoppls, Sainct-Androis, Dunkeld, Aberdene, 
% Roſs, Galloway, Brechin, Argile, Iflis.  . 


% Abbottis, Jedburgh, Kinloſs, St. Colme, Glen- 
„luce, Fern, New-Abbay, Haly-wood; Lyndoris.“ 


In the inſtructions and articles to Queen Maty's 
commiſſioners, ſigned by the above perſonages, at 
Dunbarton, the 12th day of September 1568, their | 
words are, mentioning the above convicts, * As was 
4 deponit be thame quha ſufferit deid thairfoir ; quba 
« declarit, at all times, the Quene our Sovereign 10 
<« be innocent thairof. Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. 
P. 359. 

Leſlie Biſhop of Roſs, in his defence of Queen 
Mary's honour, addreſſing the following paragraph to 
Murray and his faction, ſays, We can tel you, that 


% John Haye of Galoway, that Powry, that Doug- 


« liſh, and, laſt of al, that Paris, al being put to 44 
« for 


9 
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is, that a few months after Murray had 
withdrawn from the conferences, and re- 
turned to Scotland, Paris was brought to 
tial, and hanged by him at St. Andrew's, 
in the beginning of Auguſt follow- 
ing. | 3 


Let 


« for this crime, toke God to recorde, at the time of 
« their death, that this murther was by your counſayle, 
® invention, and drift, committed; who alſo declarit, 
* that they never knew the Queen to be participant or 
* ware thereof,” Anderſon, vol. i. part ii. p. 76. 


* In the former edition, it is ſaid, on the authority 
Keith, that Paris had lain in priſon all the time that 
tte conferences were going on at Weſtminſter, Can- 
bur obliges me to correct this miſtake, Keith, whoſe | 


uthority is very reſpectable, is here however in a 
riſtake. ' 


Paris, after Darnley's murder, fled, and abſconded. 
tle was attainted by Parliament, and is comprehended 
V name, with the Earl of Bothwell, the Laird of 
Omiſton, and others, who had fled with him, in the 
at of attainder, dated 20th December 1567. He 
ald not therefore have been a priſoner at that time,— 
lung, we know, arrived in Scotland in the month 
February 1569; and Paris was hanged in Auguſt 
You I. U following: 
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Let us trace Murray's conduct with re- 
gard to this Frenchman Paris. 


From the Journal of the conferences it 
appears, that Murray and his aſſociates 
* pat licence to depart for Scotland, 12th 
January 1569.” On this, Queen Mary 
remonſtrated againſt allowing them to 
withdraw, not abiding the tryall and proof 
* that was offered to pruve them guilty of 
* the ſamen crime, the King's murder. 
The anſwer made to this was, That the 
Earle of Murray has promifit, for himſelf 
* and his cumpanie, 10 return again when- 
e ſoever hir Majeſtie (Elizabeth) ſuld call for 
„% him *,” Thus we ſee Murray, with the 
help of his good friend Elizabeth, cludes 
the proof that Mary intended to adduce 


following: he muſt therefore have been. a priſoner 
either at the time, or ſoon after Murray's coming to 
Scotland, during which interval, it would require time 
to collect evidence, for bringing him to trial in Auguf 
following. 


* Goodall, vol. ii. p. 312. 


again 
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againſt him and his aſſociates, of Lord 
Darnley's murder, by their retreat to 
Scotland. 


We have already ſeen the conduct of 
theſe confederates, in avoiding to examine 
Dalgleiſh, or Morton's ſervants, who ap- 
prehended him, with the fatal Box and 
Letters, the only evidences of Queen 
Mary's guilt z there ſtill remained, how- 
erer, this other witneſs, French Paris, 
mentioned by name in the Letters as the 
bearer of them from the Queen to Both- 
well, Nothing could have happened more 
fortunate for them ; this perſon falls into 


Murray's hands on his return from the 
conferences, 


Let us conſider his conduct on this im- 
portant occaſion; 


He ſtands publicly accuſed by Queen 
Mary of Darnley's murder; ſhe offers to 
U 2 bring 
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bring a full proof againſt him by a fair 
trial before Queen Elizabeth and her Coun. 
cil, How does he defend himſelf againſt 


this challenge, given him in the face of 


the world? He begs licenſe to depart for 


Scotland, and promiſes to return. Would 


innocence have acted in this manner? Let 
us follow him to Scotland. Here fortune 
throws into his hands, the only perſon who, 


if Murray was really innocent, could have 


cleared him, by ſatisfying every mortal of 
the Queen's guilt. Could there have hap- 


pened a more fortunate event than this to 


Murray, a man lying under the load of a 


criminal accuſation—of being an accomplice 
in the murder of his Sovereign ? Let us ſee 


what courſe Murray takes to wipe off thus 
foul aſperſion; and to avoid all ſuſpicion 
of practiſing upon a poor ignorant friend- 
lels creature then in his hands, to mould 
him to his purpoſe. Does he return to Lon- 
don as he had promiſed? or does he ſend 


Paris there, to be examined before the Eng- 
liſh 
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Iſh Council, as his other witneſſes Craw= 
ford and Nelſon had been? Does he even 
venture to produce him before his own 


Privy Council at Edinburgh, to be queſ- 


tioned there? Or, laſtly, does he bring 
him to a public trial, in the ordinary form 
of juſtice before the High Court of Juſti- 
ciary at Edinburgh, as was allowed to 
Dalgleiſh, and the other ſervants of Both- 
well? No! As to theſe laſt, the experi- 
ment had not at all ſucceeded. In ſpite of 
torture, they had, with their dying breath, 
ſpoke out. the truth, and acquitted the 
Queen *, This man, Paris, was the laſt 
card Murray had to play ; a new method, 
therefore, muſt be followed with reſpect to 
him. He was ſecreted from public view, 
in an obſcure dungeon in Murray's citadel 
or St. Andrew's, and at laſt condemned by 


the Earl of Murray himſelf, in a manner 
nobody knows how : and, ſeveral months 
Mter his death, a confeſſion in his name, 


* Vide p. 287. ns 
U 3 taken 
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taken clandeftinely, without mentioning any 
perſon who was preſent when it was made 
by Paris, is privately ſent up to London, and 
given in to Cecil, after all the conferences 
were over, accuſing the Queen in the 
blackeſt terms, and extolling the Earl of 
Murray to the ſkies. And to crown the 
whole, this precious piece of evidence is 
kept a profound ſecret from the Queen and 
her friends, who, as we ſhall by and by 
prove, never once ſaw or heard of this con- 
feſſion. Where facts thus PAD aloud, 
refteQtions are needleſs. 


All that remains of this poor creature, 
are two confeſſions, one on the. gth, and 
the other on the 1oth of Auguſt 1569. 
The firſt, ſaid to be the original, and mark- 
ed on ſome of the leaves with the initial 
letters of his name, thus, N, is ſtill extant 
in the Cotton Library *. This confeſſion 
loads Bothwell with the murder, but men- 


* Goodall, vol. Fs P- 145. 
tions 
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tions nothing of the Queen or the Letters, 
The other confeſſion, of the Loth of Au- 
ouſt, expreſsly charges the Queen as acceſ- 
ſory to the whole. Of this laſt we have a 
copy, atteſted by Alexander Hay, notary, 
and Clerk to Murray's Privy Council * ; 
and which, we ſee by an authentic paper, 
was ſent to London by Murray in October 
1569, as a further proof of his accuſation 
apainſt the Queen, after all the conferences 


were over f. 


That theſe confeſſions were kept ſecret, 
| and never ſhown to Mary, is certain from 
the following circumſtances. | 


The only cotemporary writers who men- 
lon the condemnation and death of this 
frenchman, are Leſly Biſhop of Roſs, and 


* Anderſon, vol ii. p. 192. Goodall, vol. i, 
p. 76, | 


+ Cotton Lib. C. x. fol. 326- Anderſon's ge- 
neral Preface, p. 19. Goodall, vol. ii, p. 84. 
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the author of the Manuſcript Hiſtory of 
Scotland, during the reign of Queen Mary 
and the four Regents, Murray, Lennox, 
Mar, and Morton, publiſhed by Crawford, 
Hiſtoriographer to Queen Anne. This 
laſt Author, who was at that time a living 
witneſs, mentions the condemnation of Paris 
in theſe words: *The Regent (Murray) 
« proceeded from Stirling to St, Andrew's; 
* where Nicknavin, for ſorcery, was burnt; 
« and Paris, a Frenchman, was hanged 
* for the murder of the late King, though 
« be denied the fact. 


Leſly, the other cotemporary writer who 
mentions this Frenchman, was, as we have 
ſeen, one of Mary's commiſſioners, and at 
that time in the character of her ambaſ- | 
ſador at London. He drew up an apo- 
logy, intitled, A Defence of the Honour 
* of Queen Mary,” which was printed at 


* Crawford's Memoirs, p. 127. | 
London 
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London in the end of the year 1569, ſoon 


after the execution of Paris *. 


The Biſhop, in mentioning this man, 
uſes the following words: “ As for him 


that ye ſurmiſe was the bearer of the Let- 


* ters, and whome you have executed of 
„gate for the ſaid murther, he, at the time 
* of his ſaid execution, took it upon his 
death, as he ſhould anſwere before God, 
* that he never carried any ſuch Letters, 
nor that the Queene was participant, nor 
* of counſayle, in the cauſe f. From the 
words, “the perſon whom ye ſurmiſe was 
* the bearer,” it is plain, that neither the 
Queen nor Leſly had either ſeen or heard 


So Anderſon ſays, who had ſeen a copy of this 
firſt edition ; and, it is plain, it muſt have been at leaſt 
ſome time before the death of the Earl of Murray, which 
happened on the 23d January 1569-70, fince the 
Biſhop, in his book, addreſſes the Earl as then living. 
Inderſon, vol. i. part ii. p. 19, 


} Anderſon, vol, i. part ii. p. 19. 
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of this confeſſion of Paris, which is made 
to acknowledge this fact, of his being the 
bearer of the Letters, in expreſs terms, 
And the above paſſage from Crawford, 
fully explains the good reaſon that Mur- 
ray then had, for keeping this pretended 
confeſſion of Paris. a profound ſecret to all, 
except his own confederates, and Secretary 
Cecil, viz. becauſe it was at this time 
univerfally known, by every body in Scot- 
land, that this very Paris, at his execu- 
tion, had publicly given the. lie to any 


pretended confeſſion, by EY denying 
the fact. 


Here then, we ſee, are evidences that 
directly contradict one another, viz. Leſſy, 
and the Author of Crawford's Hiſtory, who 
were both living witneſſes at the time, on 
the one fide, and this clandeſtine confeſhon 
of Paris on. the other. If either of theſe 
teſtimonies be true, the oppolite, of conſe- 

| quence, 
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quence, muſt be falſe. - Let us endeavour, 


by external circumſtances, to find out on 
which ſide the truth ſtands. 


To begin with the Biſhop of Roſs: and 
in order to aſcertain the proper degree of 
credit to be given to his public aſſertion of 
the above fact, it may not be improper to 
give a ſhort ſketch of his character, from 

a letter of Queen Elizabeth to Queen Mary, 
21ſt December 1568. After mentioning 
Mary's other commiſſioners, © We cannot” 
(ſays ſhe} © but ſpecially note to you, 
*your good choice of the Biſhoppe of 
* Roſſe, who hath not only faithfully and 
* wiſely, but alſo carefully and dutifully, 


*for your honour and weale, behaved 
* himſelf, and that both privatly and 
* publickly, as we cannot but in this ſort 
*commend him unto yow, as we with 
yo.] had many ſuch devoted difcrete 
"ſervants; for, in our judgment, we think 
ye have not any in loyaltie and faithful- 
© neſs 
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* neſs can overmatch him. And this we 
* are the bolder to wryte, conſidering we 
take it the beſt trial of a good ſervant to 
be in adverſitie, out of which we hartely 
* with yow to be delivered, by the juſtifi- 
cation of your innocency *.“ 


The Biſhop and Crawford's account of 
Paris's dying words, it may be ſaid, are 
no more than their aſſertions: they ſay it, 
however, not 1n a whiſper, but as a thing 
well known in Scotland at the time of 
Paris's execution; and Leſly proclaims and 
publiſhes it to the world in print, recently 
after Paris's death. This was giving an 
opportunity to the Queen's accuſers, to 
have as publicly contradicted this ſtory, 


if it was falſe, by immediately expoſing 


* Paper-office, Anderſon, vol. iv. p. 184. Good. 
vol. ii. p. 270. How different is this from the charac- 
ter the Diſſertator is pleaſed, without any authority, 9 
give us of this faithful and diſcreet ſervant of Queen 
Mary, viz. „I hat he was a man heated with faction * 
Diſſertation, p. 5. 
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paris's confeſſion, which was in their hands; 
and ſupporting its authority, by naming 
the perſons who were preſent at his exa- 


mination, 


Let us turn now to the other ſide, and 
obſerve the part which Murray and his 
confederates acted upon this occaſion. 
Queen Mary's ambaſſador thus affirming, 
in the face of the world, that this man, 
Paris, had, with his dying breath, and in 
the moſt ſolemn manner, aſſerted her in- 
nocence, was ſurely a challenge to her ac- 
cuſers to have refuted the aſſertion, by 
producing Paris's confeſſion, if genuine, 
and it to bear the light. They did it not, 
however; and the only anſwer made to 
the Biſhop's vindication of Queen Mary, 
yas an order from Queen Elizabeth to ſup- 
preſs the book altogether *, on pretence 
of its containing ſome dangerous points, 


Queen Mary's Honour, p. 4. 
with 


* Anderſon, vol. i. Preface to the Defence of 


. —_ fs + 
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with regard to Mary's title to the crown of 
England. A ſecond edition was, however, 
ſoon after publiſhed of the Queen's Defence, 
at Liege, in the year 1571 *. 


In anſwer to this, it may be ſaid, That, 
by ſuppreſſing this Defence of the Queen, 
Murray and Morton had no opportunity 
to ſee this aſſertion with regard to Paris, 
This, however, can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed. 
The book was printed, and copies of that 
very firſt edition are {till extant, 


The order for ſuppreſſing it was from 
Elizabeth, and conſequently the book mult 
have been in her hands, and in the hands 
of her miniſters Murray and Morton 
had always a miniſter at London, to nego- 


* Anderſon, vol. i. part ij. preface, p. 12. tells us, 
he had ſeen both firſt and ſecond editions of the Biſhop 
of Roſs's Defence; and that he publiſhed his edition 
from the laſt, in 1571, as being much fuller in the 
preface than the firſt edition, and becauſe of ſome other 
remarkable alterations that are in it. 

4 tiate 
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nate their affairs at that court; and by an 
authentic paper, ſtill extant in the Cotton 
library, we ſee, that in October 1569, the 


Abbot of Dunfermline was ſent up to 


London, as miniſter from the Earl of Mur- 
ray, and carried up with him this pre- 
tended confeſſion of Paris“. Nay, the 
Earl of Morton himſelf, as commiſſioner 
appointed by the Scotch Regent Lerhcx, 
for managing a new treaty with Qu a 
Elizabeth, to depoſe Mary altogether, + a8 


himſelf at London in the beginning of he 


year 1571; at which time, it canno” be 
doubted, that both theſe miniſters n 


have ſeen. this Defence of Queen Mary. 


What poſſible reaſon, then, can be affigne« 
for this reſervedneſs, this determined filence 


of Murray and Morton, with reſpect to 


this aſſertion of the Biſhop, as to Paris's 
dying teſtimony of Queen Mary's innocence, 


When they could at once have cruſhed it, 


* Cotton Lib. C. I. fol. 326. Anderſon's general 
Preface, p. 19. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 84. 
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by publiſhing the genuine confeſſion ſaid 


to have been made by Paris himſelf, which 


they then had in their pocket ? Two 
reaſons, very different indeed from each 
other, may be imagined : Either that this 


_confeſſton of Paris, in Morton's cuſtody, 


y not fit to bear the light; or, that 
{ors ſmäll regard for Mary's fame made 
then+ conceal it from her. That this laſt 
waß not the caſe, we ſhall ſee from what 
follov's. 


'n this very year 1571, Buchanan pub- 
lied his famous work, intitled, A De- 
* ietion of the Doings of Queen Mary; 
work that reflects ingratitude and diſho- 
nour upon bis name. 


In this ſcandalous book againſt the 
Queen, publiſhed both in the Latin and 
in the Scotch language, nothing is forgot 
that could ſerve to blacken her. She is 


there libelled as an open adultereſs, and 
the 
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the murdereſs of her huſband ; all, in 
fort, that malice or calumny could in- 
vent, to render her odious, is therein ſet 
forth: and, as a voucher or proof of the 
whole, the famous Letters by her to Both- 
well are printed at full length. Nay, 
that nothing might be neglected to give 
credit to this book, certain pretended con- 
feſſions of Dalgleiſh, Powrie, Hay, and 
Hepburn, Bothwell's other ſervants, are 
printed along with it; and yet this mate- 
rial confeſſion of Paris, though later in 
date, is omitted. That ſo precious a piece 
of ſcandal might not be confined to Scot- 
land, this book, with the Letters, was, at 
tie very ſame time, printed at London, 
ind diſperſed over the kingdom. But 
hat is moſt ſurpriſing, although Paris is 
aten mentioned therein, as the confident 
af the whole ſcene between the Queen and 
dethwell, with reſpect to the King's mur- 
der; and that Biſhop Leſly, in his printed 

Vox. I. ; apology 
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apology for Queen Mary, had affirmed, 
in the face of the world, as a fact univer- 
ſally known, that Paris, at his execution, 
had publicly aſſerted the Queen's inno- 
cence “; although the Letters give only 
ſome ſuſpicious and dark hints, from which 
the Queen's knowledge of the murder is 
inferred; whereas Paris's confeſſion. ex- 
preſsly charges her as the contriver of it, 
and is the only evidence that does ſo: yet 
in Buchanan's book there is not the leaſt 
mention. made of any fuch confeſſion. Bu- 
chanan lived many years after this ; his 
Detection underwent ſeveral editions; nay, 
he wrote his hiſtory at large, which was 
not publiſhed for ſeveral years after this 
period ; and although he there again makes 
mention both of Paris and the Letters, 
yet not one word is ſaid of any ſuch com- 
feſſion made by this perſon to the prejudice 
of the Queen. | "hy 


* Anderlon, vol. i. part ii. p. 19. Vide p. 295—298. 
| | We 
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We have already ſaid, that a copy of this 
confeſſion of Paris againſt the Queen, at- 
teſted by Alexander Hay, 'is extant. 


This Hay appears to have been Murray's 
ative inſtrument in the tranſactions of 
thoſe times, and arrived to be clerk to his 
ſecret council. Here we ſee him atteſting 
a copy of this confeſſion of Hubert's, with= 
out witneſſes, and upon his ſingle aſ- 
ſertion only, We have extant a very 
curious letter of the ſame Hay to John 

Knox, which is dated the 14th day of 
December 1571, wherein he thus writes: 
They have ſet out in Ingland our Queen's 
* ]yfe and proceſs, baith in Latin and Ing- 
* iſh, quhairin is contenit the diſcourſe 
of hir tragical doingis ; the proceſs of 
© the Erle of Bothwell's clenging, hir Son- 
* nettis and Letteris to him, the depoſi- 
* tiounis of the perſounis execute, and the 
* cartellis efter the King's murthour. In 
* appeirance thay leive naithing unſet out : 
| X 2 ce tending 
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« tending to hir infamie*,” This fame 
Hay, we ſee, had atteſted the copy of Pa- 
ris's confeſſion on the 1oth of Auguſt 1569, 
which was ſent to London that year; and 
yet in this letter, wrote to his friend John 
Knox, though he knew well, that his own 
eopy of this confeſſion was in the hands 
of the very fame people who had publiſhed ' 
the above ſcandalous collection againſt 
the Queen; yet ſo well does he know, 
from the very nature of his ewn manu- 
facture, that this confeſſion of Hubert's 
durſt not as yet be expoſed to the public, 
that, cautious of mentioning that piece in 
his collection, he ſinks it altogether, as if 
no ſuch paper had exiſted, He tells his 
friend, that the above collection contained 
every thing that could tend to the Queens 
infamy, when at the ſame time he knew 
well, that the blackeſt piece of all, with 
which he himſelf had furniſhed them, Was 
omitted, 


Goodall, vol. ii. p. 27 1. . 
Sed of Ln 
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From all theſe circumſtances, the vio- 
ent preſumptions that ariſe from their 
carrying this poor ignorant ſtranger from 
Edinburgh, the ordinary ſeat of juſtice ; 
their keeping him hid from all the world, 
in a remote dungeon, and not producing 
him with their other evidences, ſo as he 
might have been publicly queſtioned ; the 
politive and direct teſtimony of the author 
of Crawford's manuſcript, then living, and 
on the ſpot at the time; with the publie 
affirmation of the Biſhop of Roſs at the 
time of Paris's death, that with his laſt 
breath he had vindicated the Queen“; the 
behaviour of Murray, Morton, Buchanan, 
and even of Hay, the atteſter of this pre- 
tended confeſſion, on that occaſion ; their 
cloſe and reſerved filence at the time they 
muſt have had this confeſſion of Paris in 
their pocket; and their publiſhing every 
other circumſtance that could tend to 


* Crawford's Memoirs, p. 127. And vol. i. 
part 14. p. 19. 
X 3 blacken 
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blacken the Queen, and yet omitting this 
confeſſion, the only direct evidence of her 
ſuppoſed guilt; all this duly and diſpaſ- 
ſionately conſidered, I think, one may 
ſafely conclude, that it was judged not fit 
to expoſe ſo ſoon to light this piece of evi- 
dence againſt the Queen, which a cloud 
of witneſſes, living, and preſent at Paris's 
execution, would ſurely have given clear 
teſtimony againſt, as a notorious im- 
poſture, 


Thus far the external evidence points 
againſt this pretended confeſſion of Paris, 
We ſhall next examine the internal texture 
and conſtruction of it, as it now appears 
to us, in order to ſatisfy the reader's cu- 
rioſity. | 


Paris ſays, * That the firſt time that he 


« entered into. truſt or credit with the 


* Queen, was at Kalendar, in her road to 


% Glaſgow, where ſhe gave him a purſe of 
e three 
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« thrbe or four hundred crowns, to deliver 
« t the Earl of Bothwell *.” Here it 
may be aſked, why did ſhe not give it to 


* 1, Interrogue, Quant premierment il entra en 
credit avec la Royne? Reſp, Que ce fuſt comme la 
Royne fuſt a Kalendar allant a Glaſgow, qu'allors elle 
ſuy baylla une bourſe la ou i] avoit envyron ou 300 ou 


400 eſcus, pour la porter a Monſieur de Boduel, 
Anderſ. vol. ii. p. 192. 


2. Que le Roy la vouloyt $ay/er, mais elle ne pas 
voullu, de peur de fa maladye, choſe que Rayres en 
teſmoignoroit bien: & plus (ce dict elle) vous dires 
a Monſ. de Boduel que je ne vais jamais vers le Roy 
que Rayres n'y eſt, & voyſt tout ce que je fais. 45. 
9.193. 


3. Comme Paris vouloit dreſſer le lict de la Royne en 
la chambre, qui eſtoit droicte ſoubz la chambre du Roy, 
aynſi que Monſ. de Boduel luy avoit commande. 


4. Je prins la hardieſſe de luy dire, Madame, Monſ. 
de Boduel m'a commands de luy porter les clefs de vo- 
fire chambre, & qu'il a envie d'y faire quelque choſe, 
C'eſt de faire ſauter le Roy en Pair par pouldre. 


5. Que Monſ. Boduel luy avoit dict, que toutes les 
nuits Lady Reires iroit bien tard le querir pour Pamener 
ala chambre de la Royne. P. 196. & 203- 


Sx Bothwell 
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Bothwell himſelf, who was at Kalendar 


with the Queen, as Paris ſays afterwards, 
in this confeſſion ? 


2. That two or three days after, when 
the Queen ſent him from Glaſgow, with 
the firſt Letter to Bothwell, ſhe deſired him, 
by word of mouth, to tell Bothwell, © That 
* the King deſired to kiſs her, but that ſhe 
« refuſed him, for fear of his malady, as 

« Lady Reres would teſtify.” What a 
ſhocking improbability ! that the Queen 
ſhould tell this from her own mouth to a 
ſervant! And further, ſays ſhe, © Tell 
%» Bothwell, that I won't go near the King, 


« unleſs in company with Reres, who ſhall 
* ſee all that I do.” 


3. © That as he, Paris, was dreſſing, or 
putting in order, the Queen's bed in her 
chamber, which was directly under the 
« King's chamber, as Bothwell had com- 


* manded,” &c. A very decent office, truly, 
| this 
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this fellow had got into about the Queen's 


perſon. 


4. That he took the liberty to ſay to 
« the Queen, Madam, Monſieur Bothwell 
« hath commanded me to bring to him the 
* keys of your chamber, as he wants to 
* do ſomething there; that is, to blow 
the King in the air with powder.” 


"FAR Bothwell told him, That Lady 
5 Reres walked out every night, very late, 
* in queſt of him, to conduct him to the 
Queen's bed-chamber, and that he was 


* preſent when Lady Reres came on this 
“ errand.” 


Such is the groſſneſs, and ſuch are the- 


abſurdities, to be found in every part of this 
noted confeſſion. 


The juſt remark made by the Diſſerta- 
tor, That the eagerneſs of forgers gene- 
ally makes them detect themſelves, by 


Over 
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overcharging their work, is verified to the 
fall extent, by applying it to this piece, 
Their caution, in not making the Queen, 
in her Letters, ſpeak ſuch plain language 
as this perſon does, was wiſe : here they 
thought there was no danger, in putting 
the groſſeſt words in his mouth. His cha- 
racer, they knew, was low enough to bear 
it; and they were refolved to make him 
ſpeak out, ſo as to leave no doubt of the 
Queen's iufamy, as a proſtitute and a 
murdereſs ! 


Having thus examined the external and | 
internal appearance of this notable piece, 
it is but juſtice to ſhew what arguments 
have been uſed on the other fide, in ſup- 
port of Paris's confeſſion againſt the Queen; 
which I ſhall give in the Diſſertator's own 
words, 


« This perſon” (ſays he) te was twice ex- 


“ amined; and the original of one of, bis 
' cc depo» 
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« depoſitions, and a copy of the other, 
« are ſtill extant, It is pretended they are 
u hoth forgeries. But they are remark- 
« able for a ſimplicity, and naivete, which 
« it is almoſt impoſſible to imitate : they 
„ zbound with a number of minute facts 
* and particularities, which the moſt dex- 
* trous forger could not have eaſily aſſem- 
* bled and connected together, with any 
* appearance of probability; and they 
are filled with circumſtances, which can 
* ſcarce be ſuppoſed to have entered the 
imagination of any man, but one of 
„ Paris's profeſſion and character. But, 
* at the ſame time, it muſt be acknowledged, 
* that his depoſitions contain ſome improbable 
circumſtancec. He ſeems to have been a 
" fooliſh talkative fellow ; the fear of death, 
* the violence of torture, and the deſire of 
" pleaſing thoſe in whoſe power he was, 
* tempted him, perhaps, to feign ſome circum- 
5 ances, and to exaggerate others, To ſay 
" that ſome circumſtances in an affidavit 
ee 
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care improbable or falſe, is very different 
* from ſaying that the whole is forged. 1 
* ſuſpect the former to be the caſe here, 
% but I ſee no appearance of the latter “. 


a In anſwer to this, we muſt obſerve, that 
it has been always judged an unlucky cir- 
cumſtance in any perſon's teſtimony, that 
any one particular of it is found to be in- 
conſiſtent with truth: the ſmalleſt devia- 
tion in that point never fails to render the 
whole ſuſpicious. In the preſent caſe, 
when the ſeveral objections ariſing from 
the external view of the teſtimony, are 
taken into conſideration, the above rule of 
judging muſt operate with double force. 
Nor does the reaſon aſſigned by the Diſſer- 
tator, for Paris's mixing truth with im- 
probabilities, * Becauſe he meant thereby 
to pleaſe the party,” appear in the leaſt 
ſatisfactory. If this reaſon is good for 
any thing, it proves too much. If Paris 


had 


* Diflertation, p. 17. 


— FLSA. oo, OP. 
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nad a view to pleaſe them, by telling falſe- 
hoods, that ſurely might have tempted 
him to accuſe the Queen falſely, as the 
moſt grateful thing he could do to them : 
or if the fear of death, and the violence of 
torture, could extort a falſe confeſſion from 
this poor wretch, we muſt certainly be- 
lere that the whole of his narrative 
againſt the Queen is a lie, from beginning 


to end. Here might we reſt the matter 


againſt the Diſſertator; but if we are to 
judge of this confeſſion from the abſurd 
and improbable circumſtances that are con- 
tained in it, we can ſcarce believe, that 
this creature, Paris himſelf, could have been 
the author of this narration. For although 
he might have been tempted by the hopes 
of life to accuſe the Queen falſely, yet his 
avowed confeſſion of being aſſociate in the 
horrid circumſtances of the murder, tended 
infallibly to his own certain deſtruction, 
by pointing himſelf out as a wretch de- 
ſerving 
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ſerving the moſt cruel death, without the 
leaſt compaſſion. 


The Diſſertator ſays further, that © pz. 
ce ris's confeſſions are remarkable for their 
fſimplicity and natveté.“ This is in- 
conſiſtent with what he immediately after 
this owns, that Paris ſeems to have been 
a fool! 72 talkative fellow. And they abound, 
continues he, with a number of minute 
facts and circumſtances, which could ſcarce 
have entered the imagination of any other 
man. I ſhall very readily grant, that many 
of theſe facts might really have been 
true. They do not affect the Queen, and 
might have poſſibly been told by Paris 
But that can be no argument that the con- 
feſſions, as given out in his name ſeve- 
ral months after his death, are genuine. 
For, as we have already obſerved, the 
plan of every forger, in ſuch a caſe, muſt 
always be to ground his work upon ſome 

3 EM certain 
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certain facts that all the world knows to 
he true, and to interſperſe truth with 
falſehood. = 


Let us further examine the authenticity 
of this confeſſion of the 10th of Auguſt. 


The title it bears is in theſe words: 


« A Sanctandræ, le 10 jour d'Aouſt 1 569. 
« Nicholas Howbert, dict Paris, a eſte in- 
i terrogus ſur les articles & demands 
« qui s' enſuivent, c. & premierement.“ 
Then follow the queſtions that are put to 
him, with his anſwers, both in French: but 
by what perſon, or what authority, he was 
thus queſtioned and examined, does not 
appear. From which it is evident, that 
that examination and confeſſion was not 
judicial. And what is moſt ſurpriſing, it 
does not mention any perſon whatever that 
Was preſent when it was taken. What can 
we think of ſo lame a piece of evidence? 


This 
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This examination could not have been made 
at Paris's trial, otherwiſe it muſt have ex- 
preſsly ſaid ſo; likewiſe it muſt have men- 
tioned the court of juſtice, and the judge, 
in whole preſence, and by whoſe authority, 
it was taken, 


Let us next compare this examination 
with the judicial examinations and confeſ- 
fions of Dalgleiſh, Hay, Hepburn, &c. ta- 
ken before the High Court of Juſticiary at 
Edinburgh. We evidently ſee there the dif- 
ference betwixt a judicial teſtimony, and 
this of Paris, taken in a clandeſtine man- 
ner, without the authority of a judge, and 
by nobody knows whom. Dalgleiſh' s ex. 
amination begins thus: * Apud Edinbur- 
* gum, 26 Junii, ann. Dom. 1567, præſen- 
« tibus Comitibus de Mortoun & Athol, 
* Præpoſito de Dundee, & Domino de 


John Hay's examination 


Grange “.“ 


*Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 14 
| begins 
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begins thus: © Apud Edinburgum, 13 die 
« menſis Septembris, ann. Dom. 1567, in 
® preſence of my Lord Regent, the Erles of 
„Morton and Athol, the Lairds of Loch- 


„eren and Petarow, Mr. James Magyll, 
„and the Juſtice-Clerk *.” ——— John 
Hepburn's examination thus: © Apud 


* Edinburgum, 8 die menſis Decembris, 
ann. Dom. 1567, in preſence of my Lord 
„Regent, the Erle of Athol, the Lord 
i Lindſay, the Laird of Grange, and the 
juſtice-Clerk f.“ And at the end of 
theſe depoſitions is the atteſtation and ſub- 
ſcription at large, of Sir John Ballenden, 
Lord Juſtice-Clerk, bearing, that the prin- 
cipal depoſitions were in the records of the 


books of the High Court of Juſticiary 4. 


What marks then of authenticity are 
wout this paper of Paris? Not the ſmalleſt, 


CW 


* Anderſon, vol. ii. p. 177. 
+ Ibid. vol. ii. p. 183. 
t Ibid. vol. ii. p. 188. 


| tended confeſſion of Paris with Mur- 
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as far as can be ſeen at this day, except- 
ing the ſingle aſſertion of Hay, Murray's 
clerk, who, as a notary, atteſts this paper 
to be a true copy of an original, ſigned or 
marked by Paris himſelf, and read to 


him. All the world knows, that a copy of 
any paper, atteſted by a notary, requires 
the ſolemnity of two reputable witneſſes to 
give faith to the notary's atteſtation. To 
this paper, however, though of the greatelt 
importance, there are no witneſſes. The 
whole then depends entirely upon the 
naked aſſertion of this noted clerk of 
Murray alone, contradicted, , as we have 
ſeen, in the moſt public manner, by all 
the world, and even tacitly diſavowed 


by himſelf. 


To the above, let us add the proof 


which ariſes from comparing this pre- 


ray's Journal, already taken notice of, 


which laſt clearly confutes that material 
fact, 
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fat, with reſpect to Paris's delivering the 
Queen's Letter to Bothwell, as aſſerted by 
him in this confeſſion, and conſequently diſ- 
credits the whole. 


As for the pretended declaration of the 
gth of Auguſt, ſince that only charges the 
Farl of Bothwell, and not the Queen, with 
| any acceſſion to the murder, it does not 
all within my plan, although liable to the 
ſame objections with the above pretended 
confeſſion againſt the Queen. Beſides, Mr. 
Goodall has, however, upon good ground, 


f 


ſhown it to be an impoſture *, 


Before we conclude this ſubject, we muſt 
wan beg leave to take notice of Mr. 
Hume's arguments in ſupport of this noted 
piece of evidence of Paris. It is in vain” 
4s lays he) © at preſent to ſeek improbabilities 
-en Nicholas Hubert's dying confeſſion, 
"and to magnify the ſmalleſt difficulty into 


* Goodall, vol. i. p. 137. 


Y 2 4 2 con- 


Council, in preſence of Mary's commil- 
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* a contradiction. It was certainly a regu- 
* lar judicial paper, given in regularly and 
« ;udicially; and ought to have been can- 
vaſſed at the time, if the perſons whom 
it concerned had been aſſured of their 
« own innocence *.“ 


Here we ſee a ſhort, but very poſitive 
deciſion againſt all and every objection that 
poſſibly can be brought againſt Paris's con- 
feſſion. But upon what does this Author 
ground his ſentence? Upon two facts af- 
firmed by him, which truly never did 
exiſt: , That the confeſſion was a judicial 
one, that 1s, taken in preſence or by autho- 
rity of a Judge; and, 2dly, That it was re- 
gularly and judicially given in; that mult 


be underſtood, during the time of the con- 
ferences before Queen Elizabeth and het 


Hume, vol. ii. p. 500. firſt edition quarto.— Thi 
argument ſeems to be a favourite one with our Au- 
thor: we have ſeen him apply it in the ſame deciſive 
manner to the French Letters, ſupra, p. 170. 

| ſioners; 
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foners; at which time ſhe ought to have 
canvaſſed it, ſays our Author, it ſhe knew 


her innocence. 


That it was not a judicial confeſſion, is 
evident : the paper itſelf does not bear any 
ſuch mark ; nor does it mention that it 
was taken in preſence of any known perſon, 
or by any authority whatſoever ; and, by 
comparing it with the judicial examinations 
of Dalgleiſh, Hay, and Hepburn, in pages 
320, 321, it is apparently deſtitute of every 
lormality requiſite in a Judicial evidence. 
In what dark corner, then, this ſtrange 
production was conceived, our Author may 
endeavour to find out, if he can. 


As to his ſecond aſſertion, That it was 
regularly and judicially given in, and there- 
re ought to have been canvaſſed by Mary 
during the conferences; we have already 
ken, that this likewiſe is not fact. The 
Onterences broke up in February 1569, 
Nicholas Hubert was not banged till Au- 
1 guſt 
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guſt thereafter, and his dying confeſſion, 
as Mr. Hume calls it, is only dated the 
roth of that month, and was never ſhewn 
to the Queen or her friends. How then 
can this gentleman gravely tell us, that this 
confeſſion was judicially given in, and ought 
to have been at that very time canvaſſed by 
Queen Mary and her commiſſioners, who 
never ſaw it *?—In anſwer, then, to Mr, 
Hume, As the Queen's accuſers did not 
chuſe to produce to public trial this mate- 
rial witneſs Paris, whom they had alive, 
and in their hands, nor any declaration or 
confeſſion from him at any time, for hav- 
ing it canvaſſed by the Queen, I appre- 
hend our Author's concluſion may fairly be | 
turned againſt himſelf, That it is in vain 
at preſent to ſupport the improbabilities and 
abſurdities in a confeſſion, taken in a clan- 


Mr. Hume, in the ſecond and ſubſequent editions 
of his Hiſtory, has thought fit to drop his arguments 
altogether in ſupport of ſo elaring a forgery as this of 
Hubert's confeſſion, by racith withdrawing the para“ 


graph above inſerted, a: 
% deſtine 
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deſtine way, nobody knows how; and 
produced after Paris's death, by nobody 
knows whom ; and from all appearance 
deſtitute of every formality requiſite and 
common to ſuch ſort of evidence. For 
theſe reaſons, I am under no ſort of heſita- 
tion to give ſentence againft Nicholas Hu- 
bert's confeſſion, as a palpable impoſture 


and forgery. 
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CH A FP. . 


Summary and Trial of the E vidence. 


HE learned and judicious Bayle has 
made a very juſt obſervation on the 
caſe of Queen Mary and her adverſaries: 
One of two things“ (ſays that Author) 
e muſt have been the caſe ; either that they 
© who forced that Princeſs out of her king- 
dom, were the greateſt villains in nature; 
or that ſhe was the moſt infamous of wo- 
* men. Theſe are two ſcales of a balance, 
* equally poiſed; you cannot load the one 


without lightening the other preciſely to 


e the ſame degree. In the ſame manner, 
* whatever ſerves to acquit the Queen, 
* aggravates the guilt of her enemies in the 


* ſame proportion; and whatever ſerves to 
« load 
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# 102d the Queen, extenuates their crime 
jn a like degree *.“ 


Here then we have a juſt balance, in 
which the caſe of Mary and her accuſers 
may with certainty be weighed, and by 
this tandard judged and determined with 
great exactneſs. 


The weights to be put in the ſcales are, 
the proofs which were exhibited by the 
Earls of Murray and Morton, of the crimes 
with which they charged their Queen ; 
which are likewiſe to be conſidered as the 
proofs of their own juſtification, for riſing 
in arms againſt their Sovereign, for im- 
priloning her, and, finally, for the long 
rain of her calamities, and death, all con- 
quent to their rebellion. > 


The ſcales being now fairly loaded, r 
the balance exactly poiſed, let us carefully 


* Bayle's Hiſt, Dict. vol. ii. p. 181. 
examine 


OTE EOS 
— — * EY Sb a —X—— oak, 
= . — — . 
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examine the weights, before we pretend to 
abſtract one grain from the ſcales. One 
ſcruple taken from either of them, muſt 
alter the poiſe. If then we take out the 
heavieſt weight, and put it in the oppoſite 
ſcale, that directly preponderates, the other 
flies up. 


We ſhall, therefore, begin with examin- 
ing the heavieſt weight in the ſcale againſt 
the Queen, that is, her Letters to Both- 
well: and, to avoid all imputation of par- 
tiality, let us try them according to the 
rules of equity, as in a court of juſtice, 
by hearing both ſides. We begin with the 
accuſers. 


1. The Earl of Morton at firft produced 
thoſe Letters, and affirmed, on his word 
honour, that his ſervants ſeized them in the 
cuſtody of George Dalgleiſh, one of Both- 


| well's ſervants, who had brought them out 


of the caſtle of Edinburgh. 


2, The 
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2. The Earls of Murray and Morton 
affirm, on their honour, that they are the 
hand-writing of the Queen, both in their 
own Secret Council, and in the Regent's 
Parliament in Scotland, and before Queen 
Elizabeth and her Council in England. 


3. They are produced at York and Welt- 
minſter to the Engliſh Council, and com- 
pared with other letters of Mary's hand- 
writing, and appear to be ſimilar to them. 


4. and laſtly, Several of the incidents 
mentioned in the Letters themſelves, ſuch 
as the converſations between the King and 
Queen at Glaſgow, are, by Crawford, one 
ok the Earl of Lennox's vaſlals, affirmed, 
upon oath, to be true. 


ouch are the proofs brought in ſupport 
of the Letters. Let us now turn to the 
other ſide, and hear what are the anſwers, 
and 


were the only proper witneſſes to prove this 
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and the objections made to them on the par 
of Queen Mary. 


1. Queen Mary denies the Letters to be 
her hand-writing, and aſſerts them to be 
forged by her accuſers, Murray, Morton, 
and Lethington; and offers to prove this. 


2. Morton's bare affirmation of the way 
in which the Letters came into his hands, 
as he 18 a party, can never in equity be re- 


garded. Nay, the Letters appearing firlt 


in his hands, was of itſelf ſuſpicious, Be- 


ſides, his ſtifling the evidence of Dalgle!/?, 
or forbearing to interrogate him judicially, 
how he came by theſe Letters, which would 
have put this affair in a true light; and 
his negleCting to examine his own ſervants 
publicly, who ſeized Dalgleiſh with the Box, 
as to what they knew of that affair ; and, 
in place of the legal declaration of thoſe wh 


fat, obtruding his own affirmation only: 
theſc 
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theſe omiſſions, I ſay, double the ſuſpicion, 
that he himſelf, and his faction, were the 
contrivers of the Letters. 


z. The affirmation of Murray and Mor- 
ton on the authenticity of the Letters, both 
in Scotland and England, can bear no 
greater degree of credit, than Queen Mary's 
denial, and the affirmation of herſelf, and 
moſt of the nobility of Scotland *, that thoſe 
Letters were forged. 


4. The ſimilarity of one hand-writing to 
another, is ſuch a proof as no man can be 
certain of: far leſs in the caſe of theſe Let- 
ters, appearing in ſo clandeſtine a way, 
In the hands of Morton, the Queen's in- 
reterate enemy and accuſer. Add to this, 
what is affirmed by Mary, that her enemies 
had often counterfeited letters in her name; 
which is corroborated by a contemporary 


author, who relates it as a well-known fact, 


Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol, ii. p. 360. 
that 
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that Lethington her Secretary had often 
practiſed this vile fraud *, \ 


5. That ſeveral of the incidents mentioned 
in the Letters might be very true, is not 
denied. The plan of the forgers was ſurely 
to interſperſe truth with falſehood. Craw- 
ford's teſtimony on the truth of ſeveral of 
the incidents mentioned in the Letters might 
therefore be true, and yet the Letters them- 
felves might be forged. 


But the objections to the Letters on 


the part of the Queen, are of a different 
nature, 


1. The Letters, as exhibited by Murray 
and Morton, wanted the dates, place from 
which they were written, the ſubſcriptions, 
feals, and addreſſes. Could any judge or 
jury, then, have admitted theſe Letters 4 
authentic, and as written by Queen Mary 


* Crawford's Memoirs, p. 100. 
to 
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o the Earl of Bothwell, upon the bare 
word of her accuſer ? 


2. The only proof they could have 
brought to ſupport their affirmation, was 
by the oath of Hubert, that he got the 
Letters from the Queen's own hand, and 
delivered them to Bothwell ; and by Dal- 
oleiſh, that he got them from Sir James 
Balfour, in the caſtle of Edinburgh, and 
was carrying them to Bothwell; and 
laſtly, by Morton's ſervants, who ſeized 
Dalgleiſh with the Box and Letters. It is 
impoſſible, therefore, to frame any plau- 
ible reaſon, why theſe ſeveral perſons were 
not called upon to prove theſe facts, but 


this only, that there was not a word of 
ruth in the ſtory. 


3. The Letters are produced in public, 
under different dreſſes. Before the Secret 
Council, they bear to be /ub/cribed by the 
Queen's hand ; in their ſecond appearance, 
before 
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before Regent Murray's Parliament, they 
want the ſubſcription altogether. This is 
proved by the acts of Council, and of Par- 
hament, in the regiſters. 


4. While the conferences were going on 
at York, the Letters were privately, and in 
ſecret conference, ſhown by Lethington and 
Buchanan, to the Engliſh commuiſſonery, 
but carefully concealed from Queen Mary 
and her commithoners. 


5. The Queen, on the firſt hearing of 
thoſe Letters, earneſtly ſupplicates to have 


inſpection of the originals, and to be al- 
lowed copies: from which ſhe offers to 
prove them to be forged and ſpurious. 
Both requeſts are refuſed to her, the Let- 
ters are delivered back to her acculers, 
and to her dying day ſhe never could get 
a ſight of theſe originals, or atteſted copies 
of them. | 


6. The Letters, of which copies only 


are now extant, are, to demonſtration, 
proved, 
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proved, and forced to be acknowledged, 
even by the writers againſt the Queen *, to 
be palpable tranſlations from the Scotch and 
Latin of George Buchanan. 


And, laſtly, Murray and Morton, the 
Queen's accuſers, in order to make good 
their charge or accuſation againſt the Queen, 
have produced falſe and forged evidence, 
vis. Hubert's confeſſion, which we have 
proved to be a forgery : from whence the 
lame preſumption, had we no other proof 


againſt the Letters, muſt ariſe, that they are 
forged likewiſe F. 


Such are the proofs on both ſides for 
ad againſt the authenticity of the Letters. 
let us now put the queſtion to any im- 


Hume, vol. ii. p. 499. Robertſon, vol. ii. 
Dil. p. 25. 

+ We may alſo inſtance the Love-ſonnets, and a 
till more palpable forgery of a paper produced by theſe 
Ubciates to Queen Elizabeth's three commiſſioners at 


York, which, in the Second Part, we ſhall prove clearly 
be ſo. | 


You, I, 2 partial 
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partial perſon who underſtands the naturg 
of evidence, Would thoſe Letters, found 
in the cuſtody of Morton, deſtitute of ſub- 
ſcription, ſeal, and addreſs, and in the 
face of ſo many other unſurmountable ob- 
jections, have been ſuſtained as genuine 
authentic writings, in any court of law 
or Juflice, upon the bare appearance or 
ſimilarity of the Queen's hand-writing, 
and the naked word of Murray and Mor- 
ton the accuſers? I am not afraid of the 


imputation of raſhneſs, when I venture 
to ſay, that at this day, I am convinced 
that no 1mpartial jury, or judge, could, 
upon conſcience, have given judgment 
for theſe Letters as genuine, and returned a 
verdict and ſentence in their favour as ſuch, 


If this is the caſe, I think, with Monſieut 
Bayle's approbation, he himſelf holding the 
balance, I may venture to take this weight 
from Murray and Morton's ſcale, and pul 
It into the Queen's. The caſe then is de 

3 | termulncc 
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termined at once, the ſcale is turned in fa- 
your of the Queen. But ſtill there remains 
another weight againſt her, that is, Hubert's 
confeſſion : this we have ſo recently proved 
to be a forgery, that it is needleſs here 
to recapitulate the objections to a piece of 
manufacture abounding with ſo many ab- 
ſurdities and improhabilities (as Dr. Robert- 
ſon acknowledges), and altogether deſtitute 
of every eſſential requiſite to a judicial pa- 
per, If this weight is taken from Murray 
and Morton's ſcale, and put to the Queen's, 
what then remains in the oppoſite? Nothing 
but eonjectures, arguments à Priori, and in- 
ferences drawn from falſe premiſes, all as 
ipht as air! The Queen's ſcale, then, pre- 
pnderates ; that of her adverſaries flies up, 
ud kicks the beam. 


4 4 — — . *ð'ũ — — 
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INTO THE EVIDENCE AGAINST 


MARY Queen of SGOTS. 


PAR F. Mb 


CHAP. L 


Ween Mary's Accuſation againſt the Earls of 
Murray and Morton, and Secretary Le- 
thington, as Conſpirators in the Murder of 
Lord Darnley.— Mr. Hume and Dr. Ro- 


berifſon's Defence of them.— Heads of the 


Charge undertaken to be proved againſt 
_ them, 


Hud examined the evidence that 
was produced by the Earls of Mur- 
ay and Morton, and Secretary Lething- 


Z. 8 ton, 
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ton, for proving Queen Mary puilty of 
the crimes: with which that confederacy 


accuſed her, we have atternpted to prove, 
that theſe evidences, ſo far from being 
ſufficient to make out the accuſation, were 
themſelves falſe and forged. If in this we 
have ſucceeded, according to the judgment 
of Monſieur Bayle (a judge, who has 
ſhewn himſelf, by his writings, nowiſe 
prejudiced in favour of Mary), it ſhould 
determine the queſtion, and prove, not only 


that the Queen 1s innocent, but moreover 


that her accuſers themſelves muſt be guilty. 


Fain however as this conſequence is, to 
fatisfy the curious, I mean to go a ſtep fur- 
ther, and try, even at this day, by direct 
evidence, to trace the footſteps of thoſe 
dark, daring confederates, in the bloody 
ſcene of Darnley's death, through the thick 


cloud in which they have enveloped them- 
lel ves. 


The Queen's accuſation againft her baſtard 


. the Earl of Murray, and his con- 
| federates, 
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federates, Morton and Lethington, was, 
in general, That they were the in- 
© ventors, conſpirators, and ſome of them 


the executors of the murder of the 


« King “.“ 


Now, before we enter into the defence 
made to this accuſation, the two following 
points, which I think naturally do reſult 
from the Queen's accuſation, will, I hope, 
be readily granted, | 


Firſt, That if the Queen had made good 
this accuſation, and proved, that the ac- 
culers themſelves, Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington, had been in the conſpiracy of 
tie King's murder; in that caſe ſhe her- 
ſelf could not have been in that confede- 
ncy, or guilty of the murder. This I 


take to be conſiſtent with common ſenſe and 
reaſon Þ, 


Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 298. 
7 Dr. Robertſon uſes the very ſame argument in bis 
"indication of the Earl of Murray, Diſſertation, p. 4+ 


S< Secondly, 
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Secondly, I preſume it will likewiſe he 
granted, that as this triumvirate, Murray, 
Morton, and Lethington, had been from 
the beginning equally embarked in the ſame 
cauſe; as they had with one voice publicly 
accuſed their Sovereign of the above crimes, 
and pretended to bring proof of their accuſa- 
tion; and as they had, by that means, 
deprived her of her crown, and poſſeſſed 
themſelves of the government of her king- 
dom: if, I fay, the Queen could have 
proved that theſe joint accuſers, or any of 
them, had themſelves been the authors or 
contrivers of the King's death, in that caſe 
the whole triumvirate, as foci: criminis, mult 
one and all of them be deemed guilty, as 
acceſſories to the murder. 


Theſe two points being allowed, let Us 
now turn to the other ſide, and hear what 
defence Murray and his aſſociates have 
made for themſelves, and what has been 
faid for them by the writers upon their fide, 
in anſwer to the Queen's accuſation. 


I The 
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The anſwer made by Murray and his 
aſſociates to the Queen's accuſation, was 
in theſe general terms: That they deny 
they were culpable thereof.” 


Mr. Hume argues thus in their defence 
againſt the above accuſation; *©* The 
* Queen's accuſation coming ſo late, can 
* only be regarded as an angry retaliation 

«upon her enemy: Unleſs” (adds this 
gentleman) © we take this angry accuſation 
* of Mary's to be an argument of Murray's 
* guilt, there remains not the leaſt Pre- 
* /ampt10n, which ſhould lead us to ſuſpect 
him to have been an accomplice in the 
* crime,.—— Murray could have had no 
* motives to commit that crime. The 
King's murder, indeed, procured him 
the Regency; but much more Queen 


Mary's ill conduct, which he could not 
* foreſee *.“; 


Dr. 


Hume, vol. ii. p. 500. 

Mr. Hume is rather precipitate, when he ventures to 
ay, that Mary was the only accuſer of Murray, —We 
ſhall 
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Dr. Robertſon argues thus on the ſame 
de: © Murray, on the Queen's return to 
Scotland, ſerved her with great fidelity, 
* and, by his prudent adminiſtration, ren- 
* dered her ſo popular, and ſo powerful, 
das enabled her with eaſe to cruſh a for- 


ce midable inſurrection raiſed by himſelf in the 


” year 1565. What motive could induce 
« Murray to. murder a Prince, without 
* capacity, without followers, without in- 
* fluence? It is difficult to conceive what 
Murray had to fear from the King's life. 
e It is no eaſy matter to gueſs what he could 
* gain by his death. If Murray had 
* inſtigated Bothwell to commit the crime, 
* or had himſelf been acceſſory to it, what 
* hopes were there, that Bothwell would 
« ſilently bear, from a fellow-criminal, all 


ſhall ſee afterwards a particular accuſation of him by 
the Earls of Huntly and Argyle, with their grounds | 
for that accuſation; a ſtill more pointed one, from 
Lord Herries; —and a more ſolemn one, ſigned by 
no leſs than ſeventeen of the chief Nobility of Scot- 


land, Goodall, Vol. ii. p. 254. 
| (t the 
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« the perſecutions which he ſuffered, with- 
« out retorting upon him the accuſation, 
« or revealing the whole ſcene of iniqui- 
* ty?——Or is it probable that Murray 
« would firſt raiſe Bothwell to ſupreme 


power, in hopes that afterwards he might 
« cruſh him “!“ 


Such 2 the anſwer and defence made by 
the writers on Murray's fide of the queſtion, 


to the Queen's general accuſation of him 
and his aſſociates. 


We are here amuſed with fine-ſpun ar- 
ments 2 Priori, endeavouring to overturn 
facts by inferences, from the ſeeming un- 
reaſonableneſs of the motives productive of 
thele facts, Were the certainty of events 
to be determined only by an induction of 
probable cauſes, there muſt be an end of 
all hiſtorical faith, we muſt doubt of every 
ling that does not fall under the direct 


| conviction 
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conviction of our own eyes. Dr. Robertſon 
aſks, What motive could induce Murray to 
murder Darnley ? His friend Mr. Hume 
hall anſwer him, I was fo procure himſelf 
the Regency. But unluckily, after all, the 
ſpecious reaſoning of theſe gentlemen iz 
contrary to facts, againſt which there is no 
arguing. It is by facts eſtabliſhed on ſolid 
grounds, that we mean to combat ſpecious 
theories —We ſhall by and by ſee a plain 
proof, in direct contradiction to all and 
each of the above arguments :—jirf, Ot 
Murray, this faithful miniſter to Queen Mary, 
as they are pleaſed to call him, his trai- 
terous aſſociation with Morton and Lething- 
ton, and their inliſting themſelves in the 
ſervice of Queen Elizabeth, both betore, at 
the time of, and after, Queen Mary's re- 


turn to Scotland. 


We ſhall ſee the ſame Murray, who hal 
nothing t fear from Darnley, without 27 


juſt cauſe or pretence, prompted by his 
ambitious 
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ambitious views only, and truſting to 
promiſed aſſiſtance from Queen Elizabeth, 
raiſe and put himſelf at the head of an 
open rebellion, with an avowed deſign to 
kill Lord Darnley, and to make the Queen 


a captive. 


We ſhall trace the ſame traiterous 
confederacy of Murray and his aſſociates 
through ſeveral conſpiracies againſt their 
Sovereign, until the actual murder of Lord 
Darnley ; when we ſhall ſee Morton and 
Lethington, the agents of Murray, and 
privy to the King's death, joining all their 
forces to get the Earl of Bothwell, whom 
they knew to be the active perſon in the 
murder, folemnly acquitted of it ; and not- 
withſtanding the improbability of the ſcheme, 
according to Dr. Robertſon, we ſhall, in 
fact, fee the ſame confederacy labouring to 
promote a marriage between the Queen 
and Bothwell, their aſſociate; and no 


loner is that accompliſhed, than we thall 


ſee 
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fee them raiſe the cry againſt him for the 
murder, inſtigate and head a rebellion 
againſt him, and the Queen, whom they 
involve in the ſame ruin, while Bothwell 
is ſuffered to make his eſcape, for fear 9 
his revealing the whole ſcene of iniquity. 


Theſe facts, which overturn the whole 
arguments and conjectures of the two 
Hiſtorians, we ſhall, in the ſequel, en- 
deavour to prove from unqueſtionable 
evidence. 


But, previous to our entering upon this 
matter, it is of conſequence to take notice 
of the fallacy that has been uſed by the 
advocates on the oppolite ſide, by a vindi- 
cation of the Farl of Murray only. He 1s 
ſubſtituted in place of the whole party, 28 
if the Queen's accuſation had been con- 
fined to him alone; which is not the caſe, 


as Morton, Lethington, and the other con- 


federates, were jointly accuſed with him- 


Murray 
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Murray indeed, who appears to have been 
the head and director of the whole, ſeems 
to have taken very great care to ſcreen him- 
ſelf from public view ; while Morton and 
Secretary Lethington, his two inſtruments, 
ated more boldly, and with leſs caution. 
By this piece of ſleight, the contriver and 
mover of the whole machine kept himſelf 
hid, as he imagined, behind the curtain, 
and now, ſecure in his artifices, boldly ſteps 
forth, while his under-aftors make their 


retreat, and by his interpoſition ſeem to 
clude the ſearch, 


By this piece of ſophiſtry, the partiſans 
of the Queen have been impoſed upon: in 
purſuing Murray, they let his two inſtru- 
ments, Morton and Lethington, eſcape: 
we propoſe, however, to follow a courſe 
new and unattempted; to direct our in- 
qury into the particular conduct of each 
of the triumvirate; and, at the ſame time, 
endeayour to diſcover the chain which 


united 
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united this confederacy againſt the Queen, 
during her whole reign: ſo that, by judging 
of each ſeparately, or connecting the whole 
together, the Reader, in one view, may 
determine for himſelf: and on this plan 
we propoſe to give a fair detail of fads, 
with the authorities from which we take 
them, ſo that the public may the better 
judge of their weight. 


= 
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8 


Secret Aſſociation f the Confederates with 
een Elizabeth. — Murray's Inſur- 


refion, Rebellion, and Deſign to kill Lord 
Darnley. 


His Baniſhment. 


| Now proceed to my ſubject; and in 

order to enable the reader to form a 
judgment of what part Murray, Morton, 
and Secretary Lethington, had in the great 
event of Darnley's death, it is neceſſary to 


trace their conduct for ſome time preceding 
that period, 


On the death of the Queen-Regent, mo- 
ther to Mary, then in France, the Earl of 
Murray, then Prior of St. Andrew's, and 
the Queen's baſtard-brother, was at the 
Vor. I, A a head 
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head of the Reformed party in Scotland; 
at which time it was reported, that he had 
the crown in view for himſelf. Our au- 
thority for this is, in the firſt place, a letter 
from Sir Nicholas "Throckmorton, the Eng- 
lich ambaſſador in France, to Secretary 
Cecil, dated the 26th of July 1559: Ian” 
(fays he) © fecretly informed, that there 
is a party in Scotland for placing the 
* Prior of St. Andrew's in the ſtate ot 
“ Scotland, and that the Prior himſelf 
by all the fecret means he can, aſpires 
* thereto *.” 


Queen Elizabeth, in her inſtructions to 
the Earl of Shrewſberry, owns her know- 
tedge of this ſcheme : © Before the treaty 
* of Edinburgh,” (ſays that Queen) © there 
* was an intent diſcovered unto us by Le- 
„ thington, to deprive her (Queen Mary) 


cc 


of her crown, which we utterly te- 


x. - " "IF 
jected T. 


* Dr. Forbes's Col. vol. i. p. 130. 
+ Cot. Lib. Calig. C. . 
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At a meeting of the Nobility and Clergy 
at Dunbarton, 12th September 1568, in 
a paper ſigned by nineteen Lords, eight 
Biſhops, and eight Abbots, and ſent to Queen 
Mary's Commiſſioners at Weſtminſter, in 
the time of the conferences, it is thus af- 
firmed by them: „It is dilligentlie to be 
remembered, how ſhortlie aftir our 
4 Sovereign's hame-coming fra the realm 
* of France, in Scotland, the Erle of Mur- 
* ray having reſpeC then, and as appears, 
yet, by his proceedings, to place himſelf 
* in the government of this realme, and 
* to uſurp this kingdom.” 


Let us now ſee what evidence there 1s of 
any ſteps taken by Murray in the proſe- 
cution of theſe views. Queen Mary having 
determined to leave France, and come 
over to her own kingdom, made applica- 
won to Queen Elizabeth for a ſafe conduct, 
and leave to paſs through England in her 
way to Scotland. Both theſe ſuits were re- 
422 fuſed 
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fuſed to her: and on Mary's taking her 
way by ſea, fome ſhips of war were ſud— 
denly ſent out by Elizabeth, in order to 
intercept her in her paſſage. The learned 
Camden, from the letters of the Farl of 
Murray's party in Scotland, to Queen El- 
zabeth and her miniſters, with whom a 
ſecret correſpondence was at that time 
kept, informs us of the part Murray aQed 
on that occaſion: * James, the baſtard,” 
(ſays that learned writer,) “ having re- 
turned from France through England, 
gave advices underhand to intercept her, 
« both for Elizabeth's ſecurity and the in- 
« tereſt of religion. —Lethington” (adds 
he) “ adviſed the ſame thing; leſt, if ſhe 
„ ſhould return, ſhe ſhould raiſe wonderful 
© tragedies, cut off their intercourſe with 
the Enpliſh, and depreſs the faction that 
« favoured them.” Camden mentions the 
letters cf the party in Scotland, which he 
had ſeen. And what confirms his veracity 
beyond diſpute is, that Lethington's let(f! 

addreſſed 
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addreſſed to Cecil to this very purpole, is 
til! preſerved in the Cotton Library. This 
letter ſhews plainly the confederacy be- 
tween the Engliſh miniſters Cecil -and 
Murray and his party, that was then form- 
ing to diſturb the government: © I have 
„ heen” (ſays Lethington) © thele forty 
* days in the north parts of Scotland 
„with my Lord James (Murray); where 


* we have not been altogether unoccu- 


* pied, but advancing the religion, and the 


cmmon cauſe, —l do allow your opi- 
nion of the Queen our Sovereign's jour- 
ney to Scotland, whoſe coming hither 
mall not fail to raiſe wonderful trage- 
dies. She will not be ſerved with 
thoſe that bear any good will to England, 
Some quarrel ſhall be picked with them, 
not directly for religion at the firſt ; but 
when the accuſation of hereſy would be 
odious, men mult be charged with trea- 
* lon,——A few number thus diſgraced, 
* Ciſpatched, or diſperſed, the reſt will be 
Aa 3 66 
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can eaſy prey; and then may the e 
of Bonnar plainly begin *.“ 


That Queen Elizabeth actually intended 
to have intercepted Queen Mary in her 
voyage from France to Scotland, is proved 
by her miniſter the Lord Keeper Bacon's 
direct acknowledgmnt, in a ſpeech made 
in the privy council of England, anno 1562, 
on the occaſion of a propoſal then made 
for an interview between Elizabeth and 
Mary: „Think you” (ſays Lord Bacon) 
„that the Scottiſh Queen's ſuit made in a 
“ friendly manner, to come through Eng- 
& land, at the time ſhe left France to come 
« into Scotland, and the denial thereof, 
c is by them forgotten? or elſe your 
„ ſending your ſhips to ſea at the time 
e of her paſſage F ?” 


* Cotton Lib. Calig. book x. 

+ Goodall, vol. i, p. 176. from a manuſcript, intitled, 
& Placita ſecreti concilii,” formerly in the library of 
Dr: Moor Biſhop of Ely, now in the library of the 
univerſity of Cambridge 

* 5 Such 
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guch is the evidence of the Earl of Mur- 
ray's views at this time, and thoſe of his 
party in Scotland, for having Queen Mary 
intercepted in her way to Scotland, and 
detained a priſoner in England, that they 
might themſelves ſeize the government of 
the kingdom. 


Here the reader is deſired to attend to 
the following evidence, which ſhews, that, 
at this time, the fatal aſſociation of Mur- 
ray, Morton, and Lethington, in confe- 
deracy with Qzcer Eligabelh, and her mi- 
niſter Cecil, was formed; which conſtantly 
after this ſubſiſted, and was the ſource 
whence ſprung all that ſeries of inſurrec- 
tions and rebellions againſt Mary and her 
government, and from which all the 
calamitous diſaſters of her reign were de- 


nved, which ended in her overthrow and 


death, 


* 


Before the Queen's arrival from France, 


which was on the 22d of Auguſt 1501, 
A A A. (Queen 


r 2 L 
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Queen Elizabeth had taken care to have 


a miniſter at Edinburgh. This was the 
noted Mr. Randolph, who, upon pretence 
of bearing Elizabeth's compliments of con- 
gratulation, continued about Queen Mary'; 
court as a ſpy, giving the moſt minute 
intelligence of every thing done there, to 
his miſtreſs Elizabeth, and her prime mi- 
niſter Cecil, and countenancing and en- 
couraging every cabal formed to diſturb 
Mary's government. Of all this, Ran- 
dolph's own letters, ſtill extant, are a full 
demonſtration, | 


It appears that he had very ſoon culti- 
vated a good underſtanding with the mol: 
fit perſons for his purpoſe, ſuch as the fa- 
mous John Knox, one of the chief of the 


Reformed preachers *, and particularly with 


the 


* That Knox was in the party, appears from the 
following evidence. Randolph, in a letter to Ceci, in 


September 1561, ſoon after the Queen's arrival in 
Scotlanc, 
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the three confederates, Murray, Morton, 


and Lethington. 


In this letter to Cecil, 9th of Auguſt 
1561, a fortnight before Mary's arrival 
in 


Scotland, thus writes: ©* I am earneſtly required to let 
« your Honour underſtand, from Mr. Knox, that he 
« has received your letter by the Laird of Lethington, 
„to which he will make anſwer at the next.” Cot. 
Lib. Calig. book x. The reſult of this correſpondence 
between Cecil and Knox may be gathered from what 
follows. Randolph thus continues: “ Where your 
Honour exhorteth us (the faction in the Engliſh in- 
« tereſt) to ſtoutneſs, I aſſure you the voice of one man 
* is able, in an hour, to put more life in us, than 600 
* trumpets continually bluſtering in our ears. 

« Mr. Knox ſpoke on Tueſday to the Queen: he 
* knocked ſo haſtily upon her heart, that he made her 
* to weep, as well ſor anger as for grief. 


Upon Sunday the 24th of September 1561, her 
* Grace's Chaplains, in the Chapel- Royal, would have 
* ſung high maſs : the Earl of Argyle and Lord James 
(i. e. Murray) ſo diſturbed the quire, that ſome, 
* both prieſts and clerks, left their places with broken 


* heads and bloody ears. — lt was a great ſport to 
* dchold it.“ 


24th 


x/4©/ 
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in Scotland, he thus writes: “ I have ſhewn 
« your Honcur's letter unto the Lord 
„% James (Murray), Lord Morton, and Le- 

| * thington: 


24th October 16 5 1. As to Mr. Knox, I com- 
“ mend better the ſ#cceſs of his doings and preach- 
« ings, than the manner thereof. His prayer is 
& daily for her (the Queen), That God will turn her 
& ebjl:nate heart again/i God and his truth; or, if the 


„ pely will be otherwiſe, to flrengthen the hearts and 
« hands of his choſen and cleft, floutly to withſtand the 
« rage of all tyrants, &c. in words terrible enough.” 
Cot. Lib. Cal. x. 

In what a piteous ſituation muſt this princeſs have 
been, ſurrounded with thoſe men, in league with her 
mortal foe, who, on the moment of her arrival among 
hem, could, in her own capital, uſe their Sovereign 
with ſuch brutality ! 


To ſhew that the Engliſh refident does not miſrepre- 
ſent tncx, we mall quote a ſhort paſſage from one of 
his own ſermons, and another from his Hiſtory. 

Soon after the Queen's marriage, the King came to 

ear divine ſervice in St. Giles's church in Edinburgh, 
where Knox preached before him. Among other ſe- 
ditious paſlages, he had this remarkable one: 6 That 
„ God, for the offences and ingratitude of the people, 


« ſet in the room (i. e. place) of princes, 5%. and 


ce quomen 
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« thington : they wiſh, as your Honour 
4 doth, that ſhe (Mary) might be ſtayed yet 
for a ſpace 3 and if it were not for their 


& women; That God juſtly puniſhed Ahab and 
« his poſterity, becauſe he would not take order 
« with that harlot Jezebel,” Knox's Hiſt. b. v.—In 
his Hiſtory he ſays, Of the tyranny of the Guiſian 
&« blood, in her, that for our unthankfulneſs now 
t reigneth over us, we have had ſufficient experience; 
« but of any virtue that ever was eſpied in King 
« James V. whoſe daughter be is called, to this hour 
« we have never ſeen any ſparkle.” Keith, p. 130. 


Dr. Robertſon, in his Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 157. is 
pleaſed thus to charaRteriſe Mr. Knox: © Knox” 
(ays he) © infuſed generous ſentiments of govern- 
* ment in the minds of his hearers.“ | 

I oppoſe to this Mr. Hume's character of Knox: 
The Queen” (ſays Mr. Hume) “ endeavoured, by 
* the moſt gracious condeſcenſion, to win his favour ; 
* all her infinuations could gain nothing on his ob- 
* curate heart, —The political principles of the man, 
* which he communicated to his brethren, were as 
* full of ſedition, as his theological were of rage and 
* digotry.” Vol. v. p. 51. oftavo edit, — The reader 
Vil be at no loſs to judge, which of the hiſtorians 


las given the juſteſt character of this theological 
lemagogue. 
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obedience ſake, ſome of them care not 
though they never [aw her face, — 
They have need to look unto themſelves: 
tor their hazard is great; and they ſec 
there is no remedy nor ſafety for them- 
ſelves, but to repoſe upon the Queen's 
(Elizabeth's) Maje/ty's favour and ſupport. 
They are in mind ſhortly to try what 
they may be aſſured at, of the Queen's 
Majeſty, and what they may afluredly 
perform, of that they intend to offer 
for their parts.—They intend to expoſ- 
tulate with me hereupon. I have my 
anſwer ready enough to them.” '— 


% By ſuch talk, as I have of late had 
with the Lord James and Lethington, | 
perceive that they are of mind, that im- 
mediately of the next convention, I ſhal 
repair to you with their determination 
and reſolution in all purpoſes, wherein 
your Honour's advice is earneſtly and 


ſhortly looked for, —The Lord of L- 
« thing!'r 
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* thington leaveth nothing at this time un- 
« written, that he thinketh may be able to 
« ſatisfy your deſire in knowledge of the 
« preſent ſtate of things here *.“ 


We ſee from this letter, that the affected 
pretence of thoſe perſons, for aſſociating 
themſelves, and carrying on this under- 
hand treacherous intelligence and corre-— 
ſpondence with England, was their fears 
from Mary on her arrival in her own do- 
minions. How falſe theſe pretences were, 
may be judged from the conduct of this 
deluded Princeſs; who, immediately on 
her arrival, threw herſelf into the arms of 
theſe very men, Murray, Morton, and 
Lethington T; who, notwithſtanding they 
had the ſole power in their hands, ſtill con- 
inued to carry on their treacherous prac- 
tices with England. 

* Cotton Lib. B. x, fol. 32. Robertſon, vol. ii. 
append, p. 11. 


t Robertſon, vol. i. p. 230. 


In 
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In the abſtract of Randolph's letters to 
Cecil, now in the Cotton Library, we find 
in one of them, of the 19th June 1563, 
theſe words: © If any ſuſpected letters be 
* taken on the border, open them not, but 
* {end them to my Lord of Murray, of Ie 
e ſervice the Queen of England is ſure *,” 


We now proceed to unfold ſome ouvert 
acts of Murray, in proſecution of his view 
of diſturbing the government, and ſeizing 
the reins into his own hands. 


The Queen's purpoſe to marry the Lord 
Daraley, ia the year 1565, was an event 
which ſeemed to croſs Murray's ambitious 
views, in placing a maſter over him for the 
preſent, and, by the proſpect of the Queens 
iſſue, cutting off all his future hopes. 


Mary, then the moſt amiable and mol: 
accompliſhed woman of the age, had re- 
ceived ſolicitations of marriage from many 


* Keith, p. 241. of 
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of the Princes on the Continent : but the 
averſion of her ſubjects to a foreign alliance, 
and the will of her father King James V. 
determined her choice in favour of her 
couſin, Henry Stuart, Lord Darnley, the 
eldeſt ſon of the Earl of Lennox. Upon 
this head, John Knox, in his Hiſtory of 
the Reformation, has a juſt and fingular 
remark. It is doing him juſtice to give it 
in his own words: The Queen being at 
„Stirling, order was given to Secretary 
* Lethington to paſs to the Queen of Eng- 
„land, —to declare, that Queen Mary was 
„minded to marry her coulin, the Lord 
* Darnley; and the rather, becauſe he 
* was ſo near of blood to both Queens: 
for by his mother he was couſin-german 
* to the Queen of Scotland; alſo of near 
* kindred, and the ſame name, by his fa- 


i . 
ther: his mother“ was couſin- german 


* She was daughter of Margaret, the eldeſt ſiſter of 
King Henry VIII. by Douglas Earl of Angus, whom 
ne married after the death of King James LV. her ficlt 
hulband. | 

1 ce to 
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to the Queen of England. Here mark 
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© God's Providence: King James V. hay. 
e ing loſt his two ſons, did declare his reſo- 
«© lution to make the Earl of Lennox his 
e heir of the crown; but he, prevented by 
« ſudden death, that deſign ceaſed : then 
“ came the Earl of Lennox from France, 


« with intention to marry King James's 
«© widow; but that failed alſo : he marries 
« MaryDouglas; and his ſon (Lord Darnley) 
* marrieth Queen Mary, King James V. 
daughter: and ſo the King's deſire 1s 
6e fulfilled, to wit, the crown continueth in 
the name and in the family.“ A mar 
riage which thus connected, every claim 
and title of ſucceſſion to two kingdom), 
often at variance together, and in whole 
quarrels a deluge of blood had been ſhed 
on both ſides, was an event much to be 
wiſhed for by all good men, and by node 
ſo much as by the friends of Queen Mary 


and her family, to whom ſo great a proſped 
opened. 


Let 
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Let us now ſee the ſentiments and be- 
haviour of her patriot brother, the Earl 


of Murray, on this occaſion. I ſhall ſtill 
follow my Author, Knox: The Queen” 
(ays he) © wrote incontinent for all the 
„Lords to come to Stirling. The ſpecial 
* cauſe of this convention was to give to 
the Lord Darnley title of honour openly 
and ſolemnly, with conſent of the Nobles, 
before the marriage. The fourth day of 
* May, the Earl of Murray came to Stir- 
ling; where he was well received by the 
Queen's Majeſty, as appeared; and as 
he paſſed with her to my Lord Darnley's 
chamber, they preſented to him a con- 
tract, containing, in effect, That foraſ- 


e much as ſince the Queen had contracted 
* marriage with the Lord Darnley, and 
pe chat therefore ſundry Lords of the No- 


bilty had under written, ratified, and ap- 
proved the ſame, and obliged themſelves 
0 grant unto him, in full Parliament, the 
Vor. I. B b * crown 
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© crown matrimonial ;—to ſerve and obey 
* him and her as their lawful Sovereigns: 
* the Queen defired my Lord Murry 
* to ſubſcribe as others had done before. 
* Which he refuſed to do; becauſe, faid 
* he, it is required, neceſlarily, that the 
whole Nobility be preſent, at leaſt the 
principal, and ſuch as he himſelf was 
e poſterior unto, before that ſo grave 


% a matter ſhould be adviſed and con- 
„ cluded. 


* The Queen, noways content with thi 
« anſwer, infiſted fill upon him, ſaying 
the greateſt part of the Nobility were 
there preſent, hnd content with the mat 
* ter; Wiſhed him to be ſo much a Stuart 
ag to conſent to the Keeping of the crov 
in the family and the ſurname, accordi 
* to their father's will and deſire, as Wi 
« ſaid of him a little before his deat 
„But he ſtill Ted, for the cauſes abo 
* written,” Th 
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This fact ſpeaks aloud : here we have 
a glimpſe of thoſe black deſigns which lay 
brooding at the heart of this baſtard-brother 
of the Queen; and from this time we ſhall 
ſee theſe deſigns gradually unfold themſelves 
into ouvert acts. 


For preventing the Queen's marriage, a 
confpiracy and aſſociation was formed, of 
which Murray was at the head, to ſeize 
the Queen and Lord Darnley at the kirk of 
Beith, on their return from Perth, on the 
iſt of July 1565; to impriſon her in 
the caſtle of Lochleven; and to murder 
or ſeize Darnley, and ſend him priſoner 
o England. Of all this the evidence 
follows. 


Randolph, Queen Elizabeth's miniſter at 
Edinburgh, from his letters, appears to 
lave been deeply engaged with the conſpi- 
ators in this plot. In his letter 3d June, 
le thus writes to Cecil : * People have 

B b 2 ſmall 
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* ſmall joy in this their new maſter, and 
find nothing, but that God muſt find hin 
« 7 ſhort end, or them a miſerable life. The 
„ dangers of theſe he now hateth are 


great; but they find ſome ſupport, that 
* zovat be intendeth to others, may light up 


% Himself *.“ 


In his letter of the 2d of July, he writes 
thus to Cecil: * Miib my Lord of Murray | 
have lately ſpoken : he is grieved to ſee 
* the extreme follies in his Sovereign; he 
* lamenteth the ſtate of the country, that 
* tendeth-to utter ruin; he feareth that tie 
“ Nobility ſhall be forced to aſſemble them- 
ce ſelves together, to do her honour and 
* reverence, as they are in duty bound; 
** but, at the ſame time, to provide for the 
** ſtate, that it do not utterly periſh. —— 
„The Duke, the Earl of Argyle, and he 


(Murray), concur in this device; many 


& Others 
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& others are like to join them in the ſame; 
« what will enſue, let wiſe men judge.“ 


How the ruin of the ſtate was to enſue 
from this marriage, founded, to all appear- 
ance, upon principles both wiſe and ſalu- 
tary for the ſtate, and approved by all good 
men, is not ſo eaſy to be comprehended. 
That the Queen's marriage was a very great 
bar in the way of Murray, is extremely 
obvious; and for that reaſon, that the molt 
deſperate meaſures were put in execution 
by him, to prevent its having effect, we 
ſtall ſoon ſee, At this very period, how- 
erer, it is acknowledged by all our Hiſto- 
ans, that the Queen was the darling of 
her people, and that her government was 
mild and unexceptionable to all. This Dr. 
Robertſon candidly acknowledges PT. "Ine 


only grievance therefore here complained 


* Cotton Lib. Calig. book x. fol. 299. Keith, 
p. 289. 


} Robertſon, vol, i. p. 288. vol. ii, Diſſ. p. 3. 
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of by Murray and his aſſociates, ſeems to 
be, that the Queen ſhould think of marry- 
ing, which they foreſaw might put an end 
to that party in the Engliſh intereſt, which 
Elizabeth cheriſhed and kept up, for the 
purpoſe of diſturbing Mary's government, 
and of which Murray, for his own private 
views, was at the head. | 


What lengths this aſſociation was re- 
ſolved to go, in proſecution of their ſcheme 


to prevent the marriage, we proceed to un- 
fold. | 


Randolph thus writes to Cecil in the 
above letter of the 2d of July: Darnley's 
behaviour is ſuch, as he is run in con- 
„ tempt of all men, even of thoſe that 
« were his chief friends: what ſhall become 
of him I know not, but it is greatly to 
ce be feared that he can have no long lfe 
» © among this people *. Here is a predic- 


* Keith, p. 287. 
| tion, 
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tion, which, without the gift of prophecy, 
Randolph might very ſafely make from 
what follows in his letter: The queſtion” 
(ays he) © has been aſkt me, Whether, 
«if they (Darnley and his father Lennox) 
« were delivered to us at Berwick, we would 
% receive them? I anſwered, We would 
* receive our own, in what ſort focver 
* they came in to us*;” i. e. dead or 
alive, 


This conſpiracy being detected by the 
Queen, the very day before it was concerted 
to have been put in execution, ſhe, with 
the aſſiſtance of the Earl of Athol, and what 
men he could inſtantly raiſe, made a ſud- 
den march to Edinburgh; which entirely 
diſconcerted Murray and his confederates, 
inſomuch that, ſeeing themſelves detected, 
ey made their retreat to Stirling; where 
they aſſembled their ſtrength, and ſoon 


* Cotton Lib, Calig. book x. fol. 299. Keith, 
p. 290. ; 


Sha after 
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aſter took arms, and roſe in open rebellion, 
This open attempt appeared to be fo un- 
provoked and unjuſtifiable to the nation 
at large, that the Queen, with her whole 
people upon her fide, found it an eaſy 
matter to cruſh Murray and his deſperate 
party, who for refuge fled into England, 


The deſperate reſolution of Murray and 
his party, of thus riſing in open rebellion 
againſt their Sovereign, is opened to us by 
their confident Randolph, the Engliſh mi- 
niſter, in his letter to Cecil at this very time, 
3d September 1565: © The Lords were 
“forced from Edinburgh. —The Queen 
e ſuſpects Morton, yet hath he not the wit 
ce to leave her. She weareth a piſtol charged 
© when in the field; and of all her troops 
her huſband only has gilt armour.— 
“ Divers of the other ſide are appointed to 
e ſet upon the Queen's huſband, and either 
« kill him, or die themſelves. They expect 


relief from England; much promiled, 
« but 
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« but little received as yet. If her Majefty 
« will now help them, they doubt not bx+ 
6 one country will receive both the Queens . 
| ſhall only add one teſtimony more; and. 
that is, no leſs than the affirmation of moſt 
of the Scotch Nobility ; among whom were 
the Earls of Argyle, Rothes, and the Lord 
Boyd, who at firſt joined with Murray, 
but afterwards ſubmitted, and were par- 
doned by the Queen, and muſt have cer- 
tainly known the truth of what they ſub- 
ſcribed to againſt Murray, their aſſociate, 
in this affair. They declare in theſe words: 
„That he, Murray, at this time, con- 
* ipired the ſlaughter of the Lord Darn- 
*ley, and to have impriſoned her High- 
*neſs in Lochleven, and uſurped the go- 
* yvernment 1.“ 


Thus 


* Cotton Lib. Calig. book x. fol. 335. Keith, 
App. p. 164. | 


Dr. Robertſon acknowledges this conſpiracy for 
ſeizing Darnley, and ſending him a priſoner to Eng- 
land, wel. i. P. 284. ; and endeavours to balance it by 
the 


py a— am 
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Thus have we full and clear proof, from 
the concurrent teſtimonies of the conſpi- 


rators 


the report of a counter - plot formed by Darnley to aſſaſ- 
finate Murray at that time. Let us examine what 
appearance of truth there is in this counter-plot of 
Darnley's, from the Doctor's argument: “ Firſt,” 
(ſays he,) “Buchanan poſitively aſſerts it; 2. Ran- 
«< dolph aſſerts it; and, 3. Murray himſelf aſſerts it.“ 
Jbid. p. 285. 

As to the firſt, Buchanan, he could not aſſert this 
from his own knowledge; for at that very time Bu- 
chanan was in France: but had he been on the ſpot, 
the innumerable falſehoods he has aſſerted againſt 
Queen Mary, which are contradicted in every page by 
the public records, and by the moſt authentic evidences 
ſtill extant, juſtly render any authority taken from him 
a diſcredit to the author who relies on him. 

As to Randolph and Murray, as we have ſeen them 
both aſſociated by Randolph's own direct acknow- 
ledgment in the conſpiracy againſt the Queen and 
Darnley, it is ſtrange in Dr. Robertſon to bring thele 
two as witneſſes to a ſtory of their own making, for 
which they could never give any other author. 

I cannot commend the Doctor on the head of impat- 
tiality in this matter. He excuſes Murray for not 
coming to court to prove his aſſertion, and the trutli of 


it, Murray was not deſired to appear perſonally ; he 
was 
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-1tors themſelves, of a plot and confede- 
racy formed by OE and his party for 
over- 


was required by act of Council, 17th ON upon his 
allegiance, to ** declair plainly and uprightly the wordis 
and bruit made to him of the ſaid allagit conſpiracy, 
« the form and manner of it, and the name of the 
& reporter; and to put his declaration in write, and 
& ſubſcribe it, and fend it with her advocate to her 
* Majeſty ; — otherways that he would be held to be 
« the inventor and author of that falſe report himſelf.” 
Rath, Append. p. 108. 


What anſwer does Murray give to this? That he 
was contented (rather) “ to come to hir Majeſty to 
declare the truth of the report made to him of the 


* alledgit conſpiracy, provided he had an aſſurance of 
protection ſent him.“ 


By act of Council, 19th of July 1565, the Queen 
xccordingly ſends him a protection for himſelf and his 
company to come to court. Does he come? No 
nat although repeatedly requited to do ſo, on his alle- 
dance, and a ſecond protection ſent him for himſelf 
and eighty followers; yet Murray never would appear 
perſonally, nor give any declaration; nor did he ever 
dame any perſon as the author of this report. The 
Plain inference and concluſion follows, that he him- 
al was the author of this invented plot. Let us hear 
Mr, 
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overturning the government, dethroning 
Queen Mary, and murdering the Lord 
Darnley “; and this carried into execution 
by an open rebellion, headed by Murray, 
which Queen Mary was ſo ſucceſsful as to 
cruſh, and oblige him to fly the king- 
dom, and to take reiuge under Queen 
Elizabeth, whoſe ſhare in this enterpriſe 
is ſufficiently proved by the preceding 


teſtimonies, 


What motives, we now aſk in our turn, 
could induce Murray, at this time, when 
the kingdom was in univerſal peace and 
quiet, under the mild government of his 


ſiſter and benefactreſs, who had raiſed him 


Mr. Hume's ſentiments. —** The, conſpiracy,” ſays 
he, „of which Murray complains, is founded on vet) 
r doubtful evidence ;” wel. iv. p. 463. After al, 
ſuppoſing it had been true, it could be no vindication 
of his treacherous aſſociation and conſpiracy for ſeizing 
the Queen and Darnley, and riſing in rebellion againk 
them. 


* Cotton Lib. Goodall, vol. ii. p. 358. 
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to the height of power next to herſelf, and 
truſted him with the adminiftration of all 
affairs, thus, unprovoked, to form a plot to 
dethrone her, and murder her huſband ? 
What elſe, ſurely, but that inordinate 
luſt of power and ambition, to ſet himſelf 
at the head of government, which ever has 
been, and will be a tempting motive to 
ambitious men to cut through the ſtrongeſt 
tics, and to commit the worlt of crimes ! 
And although Murray failed at this time 
in his attempt, yet, by perſevering in his 
icheme, and laying his plan deeper, he ſoon 
aiter was ſucceſsful, | 
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